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volte Dh jewelry or anything of delicacy and value is to 
Ee bi be cleaned, and you do not know how to do it, 
eae just ask one question: will water injure it? If not, 
you can wash it in Ivory Soap suds. Pure soap and 
water will make all sorts of dainty things as clean as 
when new, ‘but be sure the soap is pure, for uncombined 
alkali, grease, rosin and the other ingredients of ordinary 
soaps may do damage. 

IVORY SOAP IS 99 4445, PER CENT. PURE. 








Laces, Silks, 


Delicate Lirers*WorlensPearline 


It prolongs the life of fabrics and restores 
their original beauty. Proof i SE 
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Coarse Things; 
| and Housecleaning 


Demand Pearline 


Works easily-Quickly-Safely and Spares 
the epee Proof 2 Millione use ath 
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J 0 cts. Added to the : 


cost of a skirt 
binding adds TEN DOLLARS to the 
looks of the dress. 


S:H-& M- Bindings 


Cost more than inferior kinds. They are 
worth more. Durability considered, they 
are the cheapest bindings made. 


AT ALL GOOD DRY-GOODS STORES 
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The Foremost Women Photographers of America 


A SERIES OF BEAUTIFUL PHOTOGRAPHS SHOWING WHAT 
AMERICAN WOMEN HAVE DONE WITH THE CAMERA 
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ox 
First: The Work of Mrs. Gertrude Kasebier 


RS. GERTRUDE KASEBIER has probably done more than 
M any other American woman to lift pictorial photography to 
the high plane of a fine art. She is something more than 
an artist: she is the traditional genius with an infinite capacity for 
taking pains; an enthusiast with limitless patience, a trained hand 
and eye, keen intelligence, quick sympathy, and a_ passionate 
evew vonvaart Gy ‘Pnanets GATTS LA5 delight in beauty, not only of form and line, but also of color. 
Mrs. GERTRUDE KASEBIER Gifted with this temperament, and with an inherent love of the 
beautiful, which has colored her whole life, Mrs. Kasebier’s success 
is in no sense accidental, but the logical result of ceaseless effort and patient training. When, after 
years as an art student, both in America and abroad, 
Mrs. Kasebier felt her powers maturing, she chose, with 
deep and careful purpose, photography, instead of the 
brush or pencil, as a medium of artistic expression. It is, 
therefore, not only its beauty of conception and execution, 
but also its dignity of purpose which makes her work 
at once the inspiration and despair of the growing army 
of pictorial photographers. While the wide range and 
versatility of her work are perhaps its most remarkable 
qualities, Mrs. Kasebier reaches her greatest height in her 
portrayals of the tender grace of Motherhood, which be- 
come imaginative creations full of deep and sincere feeling. 
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ARLY in the spring of 1898 I came into pos- 
session of my first colony of bees. It was 
a populous and thriving colony, and even 
at that season, at the close of a severe 

winter, most of the comb in the hive was 
« still filled with honey and bee bread. But 
with the first warm sunshine of April the 
bees were out and away to the swamps after 
new stores. Nearly all that they find at 
this season of the year comes from the swamps. The 
blossoms of the atilewe balsam, poplar, sumach, maple 
and skunk’s-cabbage furnish them with pollen in abun- 
dance and a scant measure of meney. 

Although honey is the every-day food of grown-up bees, 
it is evidently too rich for the children of the hive, who are 
brought up almost exclusively on bee bread, which is 
saath lien or meal mixed with a very little honey. Bee 
rene t has been kept in the hive for any length of time 
is never given young when fresh material is to be 
had, and in their eagerness to get new pollen the bees got 
reckless and ventured abroad when the weather was such 
that they would much better have stayed at home. Every 
day numbers of them would give out and tumble into the 
snow when they had almost reached home witn ioads or 
orange-colored pollen fastened to their thighs. I learned 
from an old bee-keeper that rye meal was in every way as 
well suited to their needs as pollen, and following his 
instructions I fixed a shallow trough on the sunny side of a 
building where bees could get it without exposing them- 
selves to the full sweep of the north winds. They were 
not long in finding it, and as long as the sun shone there 
were the bees by the hundreds, fanning it with their wings 
and loading themselves for the return trip to the hive. 


en 
The Fruitful Queen of the Hive 


Tt queen all this time was at home occupying the cen- 

tre of the hive, where the queen cells are, and always 
surrounded by a little coterie of stay-at-home workers who 
fed her and looked after all her wants, bringing honey and 
pollen from the newly opened combs, stroking her with 
their antennz and respectfully retiring, still facing her in 
true courtly style. The workers returning from the fields 
with their loads stopped as they passed to offer her of the 
pollen or honey that they had gathered, before continuing 
to the rear of the hive to deposit it in the empty cells. 

The queen’s occupation was not that of ruling her sub- 
jects as her title might be supposed to imply. Her time 
was passed mostly in moving about among the brood cells 
and laying several thousand eggs each day. After the 
eggs were laid she apparently took no further thought of 
them, trusting wholly to the workers to see that they were 
properly cared for. 

As soon as they hatched the nurses began feeding the 
diminutive white baby bees with a sort of milk or whitish 
jelly which it is believed they secrete for the purpose. 
After a few days this diet was changed to one of bee 
bread, on which the youngsters grew rapidly until each 
practically filled the cell it occupied. Then its appetite 
seemed providentially to desert it, and it allowed itself to 
be walled up by the nurses, who mixed bee bread and wax 
together and closed up the cells with a kind of porous cap, 
which, unlike the caps of the honey cells, allowed a passage 
for the air in order that the inmate might breathe. Three 
weeks later, its appetite having returned, it ate away the 
cap of its cell and emerged a perfect honey bee. 

At first these young bees were too weak and tender to 
leave the hive, their diet still consisting of bee bread 
instead of honey. Most of them found occupation at once 
as nurses to a still younger generation. A few went to 
serve attendance on the queen; and when I removed the 
partition, and admitted the colony to an upper story, most 
of the bees which crowded in and commenced building a 
comb there were young ones not yet hardy enough for 
outdoor work, although they were now eating honey freely 
and looked about as strong and self-reliant as the old ones. 
On warm afternoons many of them were to be seen out in 
front of the hive crawling about on the sun-warmed plat- 
form, or taking short, hesitating flights as if to try their 
wings in the air. A week later they started out in earnest, 
following the lead of the old bees across the fields. 


ax 
Where the Honey Harvest is Gathered 


T# honey crop es an abundant one that season ; the 
cells emptied during the winter and the newly built 
comb filled rapidly. Before the dew was fairly off the 
flowers each morning the bees were out and away to their 
work, and though frequent showers interrupted and delayed 
them, the abundant moisture kept the nectaries of the blos- 
soms filled with honey in compensation for the time lost. 

All day long and well into the night a column of bees 
stood braced in the lower doorway, and with vibrating 
wings fanned out the close air of the hive. In hot weather 
the force was increased, the file of bees being extended 
along the floor of the hive and in selected lines across 
the combs. Thus the surplus moisture was evaporated 
from the new honey, making it fit to be sealed up for 
winter, 

After the apple blossoms had fallen the bees discovered 
a new harvest. There appeared, as if by magic, myriads 
of little green plant lice, or aphides, swarming over all 
vegetation, particularly the leaves of the birches. They 
are the quaint little green cows which certain species of 
ants have learned to domesticate in order to profit by the 
honey dew which they yield. Wherever they went they 
deposited glistening drops of honey dew on the leaves, 
which were soon thoroughly varnished with the sweet, 
sticky substance. Ss gathered this as they do 
honey, and by the time the supply was exhausted the 
comb in the lower compartment of the hive was com- 
pletely filled. 
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Then the locusts and white clover blossomed, and the 
honey from these, admitted to be the most delicious of all, 
was carried to the upper story destined for the use of the 
owner of the bees. The hive was now getting to be 
uncomfortably crowded ; what with the rapidly increasing 
»opulation and the restricted space between the combs 
fendvede of bees were compelled to sleep out-of-doors in 
all kinds of weather, clinging in dusky masses to the front 
of the hive. So arrangements were made for starting a 
new colony ; scouts were sent forth in all directions to 
search for hollow trees or other suitable accommodations. 


an 
Rearing a New Queen Before Swarming 


UT the old hive must not be left queenless, and to avoid 
this the workers broke away the partitions between 
certain of the cells near the centre of the hive and built up 
a number of large, oval, thick-walled cells for the rearing 
of the new queen. In each of these royal cells they placed 
an egg, taken at random from among those destined to 
hatch out workers, and buried it in a mass of rich jelly, 
which must have possessed some peculiarly nourishing 
property, for the little changelings grew with astonishing 
rapidity. 

At last a suitable morning arrived for the departure of 
the wanderers: windless and clear, except for a few scat- 
tered indolent clouds of no particular shape hanging in the 
hot blue of the sky. There were no honey gatherers at 
work that morning; vastly more important affairs than 
that were in progress. When everything was_ finally 
arranged the bees that had been bustling excitedly about 
in front of the hive entered it as if obeying a call from 
headquarters. By some marvelous system of packing all 
managed to find room inside, where those appointed to 
accompany the new swarm proceeded to fill their honey 
bags from the common store. ‘Then, as if at a signal, they 
rushed forth accompanying the old queen in a thick, con- 
tinuous, ever-increasing current up into the June sunshine, 
circling and eddying around in a dense, seething cloud 
that roared and hummed ceaselessly in the hot air. 

Then they gradually descended and crowded about a 
hemlock bough which I had fastened in the fence to attract 
them. Presently the hemlock branch was bending lower 
and lower with the weight of clustered bees until the dusky 
bunch of insects rested on the grass: almost half a bushel 
of live bees clinging together in one solid mass with a few 
restless outsiders hovering close about on the wing. 

Before the return of the scouts, who had presumably 
gone to make sure that the selected tree was ready for 
occupation, and who would soon have led away the entire 
swarm to some hidden part of the forest, I placed an empty 
hive beside the bees, raising it slightly from the bottom. 

When my courage had reached the proper pitch | 
grasped the branch supporting them and gave it a mighty 
shake. Witha leerolibed. ominous roar the whole swarm 
dropped on the grass in confusion. Without much show 
of resentment they evidently decided to make the best of 
it, and began crawling into the hive —a steadily widening 
line of march up the board until more than half had 
entered. ‘Then an opposite movement set in, gaining so 
rapidly on the other that the hive was soon empty again, 
and the bees sulked on the grass in the shadow. 


on 


Embryo Queens and Drones Massacred 


LITTLE later they entered the hive again, but refused 

to stay, and I was helplessly at a loss as to the cause 

of their dissatisfaction.. It was not until afternoon, when 

the shadow of the apple trees had cooled the hive, and the 

bees had fairly established themselves within, that I realized 

my mistake in allowing it to stand in the sun while the 
bees were swarming. 

The occupants remaining in the old hive had meanwhile 
gone quietly back to work as if nothing had happened, 
bringing in new stores of honey to fill the comb that had 
been partially emptied in order that the new colony should 
not start out whally destitute. They worked to such good 
advantage that, in spite of their reduced numbers, it was 
not many weeks before I was able to take out twenty 
pounds of delicious honey. 

The first of the new queens to leave her cell at once 
began searching the combs for other royal cells, which, as 
fast as she found, she tore open and stung to death all her 
rivals, one after another, leaving them dead in their cells, 
to be removed by the workers who followed her, clearing 
out the cells and obliterating all trace of the murder. 

The majority of the bees in the new hive turned their 
attention at once to comb-making ; others started out to 
look for honey and propolis, though the sun was by this 
time well down toward the pines in the west. Propolis is 
a resinous gum that the bees gather from the opening buds 
of certain trees ; in this instance the balsam, poplar and 
balm of Gilead, growing near, furnished them with an 
abundant supply. Every seam and crack in the hive was 
closed with this propolis, which excels in quality any glue 
or varnish of human manufacture. Where the new comb 
was fastened to the hive it was strengthened and fixed 
more firmly by a mixture of propolis and wax, and certain 
of the cells were varnished inside with a thin coating. 

The yield of the honey grew less and less with the in- 
tense heat of midsummer. The lindens blossomed full, 
but for some cause or other failed to yield much nectar, 
and the bees made slow progress with their stores. In the 
old hive the drones, or fat male bees, who never do 
work of any sort, were getting to be over-abundant. They 
crowded together on the combs and got in the way of the 
workers, besides devouring the honey faster than it was 
being brought in. At last the workers determined to bear 
with them no longer. On a quiet, half-cloudy afternoon 
they rose in their might and killed them by the hundreds. 
Drones are a great deal larger than the workers, but are 
without stings. They were chased from end to end of the 






hive, and finally, seized by several workers at once, each 
was dragged out-of-doors and stung, and then released to 
fly heavily off among the trees with a pitiful dying hum. 
Many of them were stung so severely that they died almost 
at once, rolling about on the platform before the hive 
among the feet of their excited executioners. 

By the time the carnage had subsided, and the dead 
bodies had been dragged laboriously away, the light had 
faded from the sky and the early dews draggled the wings 
of the hard-hearted females, who now had the whole hive 
and its treasures to themselves with never a ‘‘ man bee” 
near. 

The fall honey harvest proved a fairly good one, and at 
last when the frosts and cold northeast rains put an end to 
the harvesting the bees had not only filled every part of 
the lower compartment of both hives, but had also laid by 
a dozen pounds or more in the upper sections for me. 

I banked the hives warmly with dry leaves and straw 
against the north wind, and, huddled near the top of the 
hive, the bees waited the passing of the winter. In the 
occasional mild intervals that came between the cold waves 
and snowstorms they came out at midday for short flights 
inthe sun. ‘The titmice learned to visit them at such times, 
and picked up the dead bees which the workers dragged 
to the doorway and rolled out in the snow, but I never 
saw them try to catch the live ones. When the spring 
came their supply of honey was but little reduced, and 
both hives were strong in numbers. They sought out the 
first early crocuses and ravaged them, and worked hard at 
their spring house-cleaning. By the first of the summer 
the lower compartment was well stocked, and the upper 
story furnished with new comb ready for filling. 


on 
Runaways Make Their Home in a Tree 


ARLY in June the older colony sent off a large swarm, 
which refused to establish itself in the hive I provided, 
and ran away to the woods, settling in the hollow trunk of 
a venerable gray birch, taking along a considerable portion 
of the general supply of honey. 

Then the rains ceased, and in a few weeks the discour- 
aged bees sought in vain for honey anywhere and loafed 
about the hive living on their last year’s harvest. All 
summer long drought held, and when the cold weather 
came more than half of the comb was empty. In the 
autumn I visited the runaway colony in the woods. They 
had chosen an admirable location for honey-making, with 
locusts and sugar maples and lindens everywhere, and 
acres of wild meadow that promised fall honey in abun- 
dance. But the drought had cut short their supply, and 
they had already emptied their combs and were starving 
before the last of the autumn flowers were faded. 

I fed my bees five pounds of sugar dissolved in water, 
which they eagerly transferred to their empty cells. 
Thinking that they were now well supplied for the winter I 
left them to their own devices. 

In the spring a few bees crawled weakly out into the 
sun, and noticing their sick and famishing condition I made 
haste to feed them. It was too late to save the younger 
colony ; the last of them died in the course of a few days. 
The others managed to pull through, but they were reduced 
to less than one-fourth of their original numbers. 

The sugar maples and fruit trees yielded good honey 
this season, and while the workers were still too few to get 
the full benefit of it they managed to fill a fair portion of 
their comb. They were now steadily increasing in num- 
bers, in spite of the inroads of the birds, who were more 
than usually aggressive. 

This year the drought set in early and was long un- 
broken. Yet the bees managed to go on increasing, 
besides gathering honey enough for their daily use, and I 
was confident that with judicious feeding I should have a 
fairly strong colony by another spring. I was doomed to 
disappointment, partly because of my own carelessness. 

All the tame bees for miles around had died during the 
winter, and I had supposed that the wild ones must also 
be dead. I had, therefore, given my bees the full width of 
their doorway, thinking that there was no danger of their 
being rolibed in spite of their small numbers. 


en 
A Weak Colony Forced into Bondage 


UT it seems that one colony of wild honey bees, less 
than a mile away, had survived the famine, and in July, 
made desperate by lack of forage, certain of their wan- 
derers discovered my hive, and succeeded in sneaking by 
the sentries and getting away again with honey-bags filled 
with plunder undetected. 

Returning later with others of their tribe they were dis- 
covered and driven off. But the whole colony of forest 
dwellers was now eager for booty and came in over- 
powering force. I narrowed the entrance to the hive, and 
my bees defended it valiantly ; the fighting was fierce until 
long after dark, and in the morning it was again renewed, 
and finally the defendants were defeated with heavy losses. 

The survivors were compelled to go into bondage and 
assist their victors to carry away the captured honey to the 
woods, and before the midsummer sun was half-way up 
the sky the hive stood silent and deserted, save for a few 
loitering pilferers crawling about the torn and empty 
combs, searching among the dead for a last drop of honey. 

The queen, I presume, must have been killed, for she 
certainly would never have consented to accompany the 
enemy with the other prisoners. Yet I was unable to find 
her among the dead, and believe that she died fighting in 
the open and dropped into the grass. 

It is strange how fond one may become of a community 
of insects. It is now months since I lost them, yet I miss 
their cheerful hum as keenly as on the first morning after 
the battle, and am oppressed with the doubt that no other 
colony of bees can possibly be quite as intelligent and 
interesting as those I have lost. 
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DRAWN BY ALICE BARBER STEPHENS 

















’ less ravines. All the while, a little distance off, lay Washington the keepers as they were transferring him from traveling crate 

\ & with its people already touched with fear, and likely to become to bear pit, slipped the lasso’s circling noose and plunged into 
» panic-stricken should the grizzly turn that way. the river. Driven back to the shore, and roped at last, he was 
i rhe keeper’s strength was gone, and the grizzly’s time was slipping his neck noose again, when the curator of the Zoo shoved 
San come. At bay for the last time, in the ravine called Arkansas his head back into the rope. While he was doing it little Ben 


f \ He took to exercise for diversion, and led them a three-hours’ 




















































WHILE A PHILADELPHIA STREET WAS CROWDED THE BEAR ESCAPED; AND 
EVERY POST, POLE AND WAGON WAS INSTANTLY FULL OF TERRIFIED PEOPLE 


When the Animals Escape from the Zoo 


FROM EXPERIENCES NARRATED BY THE SUPERINTENDENTS OF ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS 


And Told Here by CAMILLUS PHILLIPS 


T IS a popular tradition that of all fierce beasts the lion when Valley, he looked into the gun’s gleaming muzzle, careless of 
| at large is the most terrible. But a grizzly bear may be relied what it meant. One dull report, and he fell, disabled ; a second, 
upon to charge on every enemy and die a baresark death. The and he died. 
city of Washington, and its large Zodlogical Garden, learned He stands in the National Museum now, the type of his indom- 
what the grizzly is from a captive who had passed his three short itable breed ; and strangers from the world’s far corners, hearing 
years of ursine life gloriously free in Yellowstone Park. the story of his prowess, honor him. 
He arrived on May 24, 1892, and he found himself buried in a ox 
pit at the base of a precipice fifty feet high. Heavy spring rains, 
trom day to day, washed gravel into the pit, until one corner was A Bear’s War Dance in a Crowded Street 
banked so high that the bear could clutch a ragged ledge above 
his eager head. He waited for the darkness which is deepest just S MANY escapes have occurred in transit as have been made 
before dawn, and climbed the cliff face like a fly on a window- from the zoos themselves. Bruno, a great, brown Philippine 
pane. He was free, and the wide world was his again, to bear, came to Philadelphia two years ago, and brought with him 
wander where he chose. Along the Klingle Road he lumbered at a record for ferocity no grizzly has ever surpassed. Sold in anxious 
a trot, one frightened negro meeting him and giving to the haste because he killed his keeper in Wehrstadt, Germany, he 
awakening city news of wild alarm. The morning was well arrived in the Delaware River secure in a solid steel room. 
advanced when the head keeper, with half a score of aids, found Temporarily housed, on Market Street above Third, Bruno con- 
Bruin sleeping in a lettuce patch in Rock Creek Park, where he sumed two days in thinking out ways and means of exit. At a 
had breakfasted on fresh green leaves wet with glistening dew. time when the city’s main thoroughfares were crowded he 
i snapped his two-inch chain, wrenched open the one-inch bars of 
- his cage, and rushed, raging, into the midst of an appalled 
The Grizzly that Fought a Good Fight throng. Every awning post, telegraph pole and wagon was, 
within a moment, full of terrified people. 
OQ DEAD bear is a good bear, to the keeper of a zoo. The The biggest man on the police force, Powell, six feet eight 
pursuing party, armed with a lasso and a shotgun, was reén- inches in height, was stationed at the corner. He had the courage 
forced by a carpenter, who came in haste and brought a lethal of his brawn, and attacked the bear. A grapple followed that 
axe. But it was the noose that was relied upon for capture, with must have meant death for the giant had not aid come swiftly. 
lead and steel in cruel reserve, and as the last resort. They stirred He was fainting in the bear’s choking embrace, when Blackburn, 
the grizzly from his slumber, and woke a foe they never cared to the policeman trom the nearest corner, and Frank and Ernest 
meet again. Vahle, from whose charge the bear had broken, tore him from his 
He was the Hannibal of beasts, fighting where he saw a chance victim. The combat between Brune and the three men—for 
to kill, fleeing when the lasso circled near. He stood at bay Powell was disabled—continued for a quarter of an hour, until 
and met the doughty carpenter with a paw sweep that sent the Bruno, lassoed and choked into unconsciousness, was dragged 
keen axe flying, and a bite on the kneecap that set its owner back to his cage and doubly chained. 
limping for a month. He charged five times, head down, from . 
the shrubbery, his avid jaws ajar, and the mighty forearms, claws & 


protruding, slashing graspingly from side to side. His pursuers, The Sun Bear that Broke Away 


in wise and swift retreat, left in him only contempt for their 

timidity and sensible repugnance to the lasso. LJ SCONQUERABLE as the grizzly at Washington, or the Philippines’ 
fierce exile in Philadelphia, Ben, a little Borneo sun bear, 

chase over the one hundred and sixty-eight acres of park land, brought to the Zoo at the Bronx, in New York, perished in his 

through bush and over rocks, up hill and into the depths of count- battle for liberty one afternoon last July. He broke away from 
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chewed his right hand, disiocated his shoulder, bit his 
leg, and left tooth holes in a laborer’s foot. Just as his 
captors looped another rope around his body his staunch, 
bold heart stopped beating, and all the Zoo at the Bronx 
had left of its captive was his limp, dead body, with its 
glazing eyes. 


The leopard’s love of liberty answers opportunity as 
swiftly as gunpowder responds to fire sparks. It happened 
in the Cincinnati Zoo thai a new keeper opened the door 
of a female leopard’s cage. She passed over his head like 
a launched javelin, and was missing for two days, while 
the city trembled, all women remained indoors, and 
posses of men, heavily armed, searched the suburbs, knoll 
and gully. At length, in a thick underbrush that fringed 
the garden's fence, only a few yards from the empty cage, 
the Erilliant spots were discovered. There was no thought 
then of mercy or of loss. Fear had entered into the peo- 
ple’s hearts ; and when men fear, yet do not fear too much, 
they kill, to end it quickly. Three shots from an old army 
musket that had seen service on the field of battle, and 
the leopard sprang up high in air, dying in the downfall. 


ax 
Leopard Died Rather than Surrender 


W itHouT a growl, or single rasping purr, the big male 
leopard of the Zoo in Philadelphia pushed aside the 
bars of his cage one hot summer night in 1886. The 
watchman missed him in the morning, and decided that he 
had better consult with the head keeper, who arrived at half- 
een six o'clock. The head keeper decided that he had 
tter consult with the superintendent and sent a messenger 
to his house. The superintendent decided that the Zoo's 
eight keepers and he were not too many to attend to the 
a 8 So all gates were closed, and the quest began. 
hey saw the leopard’s eyes, glaring murder under the 
leaves of a shrub at the edge of the old waterworks fore- 
bay, a body of water twenty feet deep, a hundred feet long 
and forty feet wide. For a few minutes the superintend- 
ent, hoping to regain his leopard alive, thought of building 
a fence around him. But he reflected that a leopard could 
climb a fence as high as the Tower of Babel, and he sent, 
instead, for revolvers, rifles and shotguns. The men took 
advantageous positions. The leopard never moved; he 
remained crouched and glaring. 

The superintendent raised a signaling hand, and all the 
keepers fired. A leap five feet into the air, and the 
leopard’s body, so full of power an instant before, fell 
dead, with muscles convulsively bunched, upon the bank 
of the forebay, bounded like a ball into the water, and 
sank like a stone to the bottom. 

** May I have his hide?’’ asked the Zoo's clerk of the 
superintendent that afternoon. 

‘ If you can find his body,’’ was the reply. 

Procuring his catfish line the clerk went fishing in the 
forebay. ithin ten minutes he had the stiffened leopard 
on the bank ; and soon after he had in his parlor the hand- 
somest leopard-skin rug in Philadelphia. 


ax 
Spotted Fugitive Captured a Ship 


ia 1878 the barge ‘‘ Commodore Laurence”’ brought to 
Philadelphia com New York a hold full of furniture 
and one caged leopard. When the barge moored at the 
wharf the leopard was a missing and nerve-racking quan- 
tity. The head keeper of the Philadelphia Zoo and his aid 
took up the search. It was successful, for they found the 
leopard in the hold—and climbed deckward when he 
sprang for them. On the second day, having failed to 
noose him through an aperture improvised with an axe, 
they tried the hold again. They searched until they were 
tired. They leaned against a water butt. 

** Must be somewhere near !’’ said the head keeper. 

‘* Wish he was,’’ responded his assistant. 

a cy <a he is back of this cask! ”’ 

The keeper bent over it, peering. 

‘* He is!” was his rejoinder. 

This time, when they went on deck, they resolved, as 
they flew, to continue the search clad in coats-of-mail. But 
at nightfall they procured a trap and set it in the hold. 
Their leopard, next morning, was raging inside. 


If the wild goat of New York’s Central Park had pos- 
sessed a cat’s vitality the cliff dwellers of a modern city 
might have had a better hunting. He jumped the nine- 
foot fence that hedged his pen, and took a bounding, 
frenzied way through highways lined with laughing people, 
until he reached an East Side brewery, and, falling to the 
pavement, gave up his life from sheer exhaustion. 


ex 
Snakes Wriggled Themselves to Liberty 


INE snakes are not virulently venomous, but they gave 
Philadelphia as serious a fright, and in precisely the 
same district, as that which attended the escape ot the 
bear, Bruno. One Sunday afternoon in August, 1899, four 
dozen of the reptiles, from four to seven feet in length, 
went wriggling from the same house of temporary deten- 
tion that the bear had found too irksome. Market Street, 
in Sabbath’s finest garb, climbed awning poles, and 
shrieked. The trolley cars went bowling east and west, 
and their wheels ground writhing snakes to fragments. 
Nine of the reptiles were recaptured, a score were killed, and 
the sewers, it is surmised, received the rest, which swam the 
Delaware River, and found a new habitat among the pines of 
New Jersey. 

A military snake is not a pine snake by any manner of 
means. Five feet long, this other fugitive was, and not 
more than an inch in thickness—the handsomest of his 
kind that ever came from the Amazon’s tropic banks. 
He was all gold and rainbows, spangles and bars. And 
under his front teeth there was poison for man or beast. 

When he reached the Philadelphia Zoo, in the hot 
weather of 1887, the keepers did not notice his needlelike 
nose, and they dropped him in a glass case covered with a 
fine-meshed wire top. A few hours later the prized snake 
shoved his pointed nose through the mesh, made his body 
slender as a wire and went gliding away from the snake 
house to the edge of the rivulet that fed the pelican pond. 
A laborer, raking leaves, saw the coiled bunch of venom 
in time to avoid it. The keeper procured his snake-stick, 
walked straight up to the stars and spangles and hooked 
fangs and shook hands with an imaginary acquaintance. 
The snake, much interested, raised his head half a foot. 
Over his neck went the strap of the snake-stick, and there 
he was, recaptured, with his captor safe from poison wound. 
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Brief Freedom for Wild Dogs 


SHADOW of the fear to which many beasts are prone 
brought back to the Philadelphia Zoo, one winter's 
night in 1878, two dangerous Australian dogs. Dismayed 
by the lights of the bridge which spans the Schuylkill River 
near the Zoo, they stood and quivered until their flaming 
eyeballs betrayed them to some guards of Fairmount 
ark. Here, as happens so often elsewhere, lassos were 
improvised ; and the dogs, although they had an open 
country at their back, lacked pluck for the straight, bold 
run. They ate their breakfast in the Zoo next morning. 


Audacity is the quality that tells in flights from zoos 
which are snag Had those dogs followed unhesi- 
tatingly the course chosen at precisely the same spot by a 
feline forerunner of two years earlier they would not have 
died of old age back of prison bars. A wildcat, ears up- 
lifted and teeth displayed, after dodging searchers all day, 
scratched after nighttall a well-clawed way to freedom 
beyond the fence. The news spread ; and for one weary 
week lovers fond forsook the Park in apprehension of his 
long incisors. Needlessalarm! Brother Wildcat, instantly 
upon his escape, had become a tramp; ‘and he was pad- 
ding foot on railroad ties, and stealing chickens and scar- 
ing women, like many another vagrant, up into the broad 
State of Pennsylvania. His progeny, following his pre- 
cepts, to this day are stealing chickens and scaring chil- 
dren and their mothers in the neighborhood of Wilkesbarre. 


ax 
Two Monkeys’ Pranks Abroad 


OR the true, wild joy of the chase the keepers of the 
Philadelphia Zoo ask nothing more glorious than a 
fleeing monkey-—if only they have a few months to rest 
in afterward. At nine o’clock one morning last summer a 
red monkey, spying an open door, shrieked with delight 
as he fled into the Garden, and took twenty-six jumps of 
twenty feet each in twenty-six seconds, until he was over 
the fence, and shot, like a meteor, past the boiler head of 
the New York lightning express, speeding northward on 
the rails close by. As a woman, half a mile away, was 
hanging up clothes in her back yard a crimson flash, with 
a long tail, went by her into the cellar. Four keepers, 
bearing nets, pounded on her gate, gasping : 

‘* The monk —the monkey ?”’ 

She pointed to the basement and they netted him in the 
coal hole. From a red monkey he had become a_ black 
one. But they rejoiced, nevertheless. The anthracite 
would wear off. 

If that Philadelphia woman will remember her simian 
guest until she is gray, there is a little negro boy in 
Washington who will never forget how he was robbed by a 
monkey highwayman. A large gray ape had gone from 
the Zoo to a neighboring woodland. It was some hours 
before the keepers found him ; when they did he had the 
trembling youth a prisoner, with hands raised heavenward, 
and mental terror on his tear-stained face. On the ground, 
in confusion, lay the jetsam of childish pockets. 

‘* He’s done hel’ me up,”’ whimpered the frightened voice. 
‘* He’s stole ma hoss-shoe-nail ring ; an’ de sho’-nuff slap- 
jack ; an’ de kyite string ; an’ de tenpenny nail ; an’ de chunk 
0’ chewin’ gum ; an’ de candy sourball dat ain’t half sucked 
yit. An’ now he’s tryin’ to steal ma big toe. Fo’ de good 
lan’s sake, please, gemmen, take him off'n me befo’ he 
gits it!”’ 

They did it quickly, and the toe was saved. That 
colored boy could not be tempted to Washington’s Zoo 
now with all the money in the world. Nor can he see one 
of the simian race, however given to peace and playful- 
ness, without a shudder of fear. 


ax 
Leo Breakfasted on Fellow-Passengers 


N NEARLY every zoo in the country there lingers the 
recollection of at least one lion’s escape, such as would 
have thrilled Tartarin of Tarascon to the very finger-tips. 
Washington, which had trouble enough to last forever 
with its grizzly from Yellowstone Park, was called upon 
only a few months ago to shoulder a responsibility that 
should have been shipped straight on northward. On 
a train en route from Chicago to Philadelphia a male lion 
of enormous size had broken from his cage, had made a 
bloody end of five crates of chickens, his unfortunate 
fellow-travelers, and had roared so thunderously that the 
freight-yard men magnified his number from one to nine- 
teen — quite a carload. They were inspired to chalk upon 
the resonant car the warning : 


“Notice: Don’t open this door! Lions loose inside!” 


The head keeper of the Washington Zoo went to the 
rescue of the embarrassed trainmen. He let the warning 
take care of itself, slid back the door a little, lassoed the 
lion, drew the rope’s free end through the open entrance of 
the shifting-box and out between its rear bars. The box 
was shoved up against the car, and the door was drawn 
wide. The railroad gang pulled hard, and the lion came 
out like a drawn tooth. Within the space of twenty min- 
utes he was again on his way to Philadelphia. 


ox 


Gave up Freedom for Veal Cutlets 


N ACCIDENT to a lion’s cage in transit near Saratoga 

Springs, New York, occurred at night, and barely 
missed becoming a tragedy. The top of the cage was torn 
off by a low bridge. The keeper climbed into the car 
ahead—and almost stepped upon the lion. He fled with 
all swiftness. There was need then of artful planning, for 
the lion leaped out and paced the tracks, a mile or so on 
either side of the halted train, waiting for daybreak and a 
pay The keeper forestalled the hunting by putting a 
jleating calf ina box car. The lion as he passed stopped, 
turned and sprang. The door closed upon him; the 
bleating ceased in a sudden gasp, and the noise of crunch- 
ing bones told the story of the sacrifice which had regained 
the ferocious captive. 

A good fortune far more marvelous attended the meet- 
ing, in 1887, between a rash old Irish woman and a lion- 
ess that broke free during the excitement of the fire at the 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, Winter Zoo. The old woman 
owned a cow, and anguished bellows at midnight brought 
her from bed with a lantern and a club. A huge dog was 
tearing her poor cow to pieces. At least, so she thought. 
** Ye murtherin’, mangy baste ”’ — whack ! with the club—- 
‘* and isn’t nawthin’ else’? — whack ! whack !—‘‘ that'll do 
fur yer supper but me pore, dear cow, Mollie!” 





The lioness raised her awful head from her quarry’s 
bleeding flank and roared. At the sound of that thunder- 
ous voice Mollie’s owner fled, fastening the door behind 
her. A friendly neighbor's saw cut through the roof next 
morning. His Winchester’s muzzle replaced the saw. 
The rifle’s report was followed by the lioness’s stifled moan, 
as the death flood welled from her lungs into her throat. 


ox 


Lion and Donkey in Mortal Battle 


A SPLENDID specimen of the taxidermist’s skill—the 

couchant form of a full-grown lioness, about to spring 
from a brushwood-covered knoll, in the midst of a tangle 
of rank tropical growth — has looked down for many years 
upon sightseers in the carnivora building, at the Cincinnati 
Zoo. <A few feet distant is the figure ot a meek-looking, 
slate-colored donkey—an Arizona burro, to be frank 
about it. 

They are mementoes of the most exciting duel between 
two animals, with the strangest victory for the despised 
antagonist that any zoo in this world or the Old has wit- 
nessed in its history. 

In the fall of 1875 the first steps were taken for the 
organization of the Zoo, and the nucleus for the present 
collection of animals was made up from specimens secured 
from half a score of traveling shows. Among the animals 
purchased was a young, but full-grown, lioness, which, for 
purposes of convenience, was placed in a half-ruined circus 
cage, stationed in a brick-covered structure, near the 
entrance of the Zoo. Several hundred workmen were 
employed about the place, among them several boys who 
teased and annoyed the few animals then in the inclosure. 

One day a boy, astride a donkey, bearing water for the 
workmen, protruded a long pole into the lioness’s cage. 
Far back in the shadow of the cage the tawny form was 
crouching. With a roar that shook the frail little building 
she sprang ; and the force of her body’s impact sufficed to 
rend asunder the slight metal bars of the cage. She struck 
the hindquarters of the donkey, bearing him down in the 
shock of the collision. The boy, rolling in the cloud of 
dust upraised, escaped. A moment later the donkey had 
regained his feet and turned to meet the second onslaught 
of the lioness. 

For an instant the lioness crouched; as she sprang 
again the donkey reared, pawing the air with his steel-shod 
hoofs, which descended with crushing force on the skull of 
the lioness. Scores of terror-stricken workmen were flee- 
ing for safety, and here and there one, more daring or 
more foolish than his fellows, had sought refuge in the 
trees and watched the curious battle of the beasts. 


on 
The Combatants Both Met Death 


IRST the lioness, then the donkey, seemed the victor. 
The donkey fought with teeth and hoofs ; the lioness 
with teeth and claws. The thick hide of the little burro 
hung in shreds. His blood poured from open, ghastly 
wounds, while the fierce growling of the jungle beast took 
on a lower note. As the battle progressed the donkey 
gained courage. He met each onslaught with a brave 
front, and the watching workmen cheered him cautiously. 
The fight had gone on scarcely ten minutes when the 
lioness, vanquished, bruised and torn, slunk away, seeking 
refuge on a little knoll some distance from the scene of 
the battle. There she lay for an hour, lapping her wounds 
and lashing her tail, while she glowered at the men in the 
tree-tops. An old musket sent a bullet through her brain. 
And the burro, when the skin was mounted, joined her in 
death and careful taxidermy as a monument to that hard- 
fought fray. 


A buffalo cow in Washington, when the National Zoo 
was in the Smithsonian grounds, caused a terrific stampede 
one day. It was again the story of the open gate. When 
she emerged into the park, baby carriages were whirled 
away at speed that was surprising. One man, falling off 
his bicycle, in helpless fright, recovered half his senses and 
climbed to a tree limb, four feet above the ground. The 
buffalo cow came up, sniffed at him, and concluded he 
was not worth goring. The keepers coaxed her back to 
the pen, and she walked inside as gently as a lamb. 

Central Park’s buffalo showed lack of energy when his 
chance for liberty came. He quietly ambled out through 
some forgotten gate left open, and broke into a trot when 
close pursuit made haste advisable. Through crowded 
streets he ran, and jumped into the Conservatory lake, as 
offering a safe immersion. The usual lasso hauled him 
out of the water, in rearing, horned reluctance, some thirty 
minutes later, a prisoner once more. 


a 
Runaway Sea Lion’s Overland Trip 


HE Philadelphia Zoo has learned, by long experience, 
what to do with its sea lions. With flipper and tail in 
eager scramble, they used to climb the pool’s high fence, 
and walk away whenever weary of herring and weakfish. 
The keepers pushed them back with brooms —a blow might 
kill them. The most distant excursion that was ever made 
by a restless sea lion occurred fifteen years ago, when the 
latest arrival, a huge fellow worth some hundreds of dol- 
lars, promenaded one evening to the southern gate, and 
waited until the head keeper opened it next day. 

‘* Good-morning !’’ observed the keeper. 

‘* E-r-r-r-up !’’ barked the lion, with no time to waste on 
ceremony. 

The keeper opened the gate a foot, slipped in side- 
wise, and shouted ‘* Brooms!’’ Half a dozen keepers 
responded, and tried to tempt the lion with whitefish. 
He did not want fish ; he wanted freedom. Incidentally, 
he wanted to bite the keeper’s legs. The brooms, at length 
brought into play, urged him, barking and furiously snap- 
ping, back to the pool. 

There is a frieze of laths above the iron fence around the 
pool these latter days. It saves wear and tear on brooms. 


Wolves, of all animals, it would seem, are most liable to 
that breaking of the spirit which befalls many men in long 
imprisonment. But there seems never to have come such a 
shivering terror as beset a great Russian wolf at the Bronx. 
Bold and savage on the wind-blown steppe, he used to 
cower, quivering in his pit, when even a child approached. 
Two detective bars permitted his escape to St. Mary’s 
Park. When the keepers found him he merely lay and 
shook until they looped the noose about him. He was 


borne back to his pit—and a coward’s end, for his mate a 
few weeks afterward killed him, and feasted on his carcass. 




















A Seashore Home Built on the Rocks 


AS DESIGNED BY ARTHUR LITTLE—FROM PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN ESPECIALLY FOR THE JOURNAL BY T. E. MARR 


HIS seashore home, at Little’s Point, 
Swampscott, Massachusetts, is the prop- 
erty of Mr. Arthur Little, of the architec- 
tural firm of Little & Brown, of Boston, and 
was built by him in 1899. The house is the 
more striking because the design is absolutely 
unique among the summer houses on the 
North Shore. Asis at once apparent, the archi- 
tecture is modeled after the Italian school. 
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VIEW OF THE ATTRACTIVE MAIN ENTRANCE 





LIVING-ROOM—LOOKING INTO HALL 
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When John C. Calhoun Went a-Wooing 








JOHN C. CALHOUN 
The Great Statesman in the Prime of Life. From a Portrait at 
Clemson College, South Carolina 











UR great-grandpapas and great-grandmam- 
mas were more formal than we of this 
year of grace nineteen hundred and one — 
more formal even in their love-making. 
Particularly was this true in the South, 
where, even to this day, the quaint and 
oft-repeated ‘‘ sir’’ and ‘‘ ma’am’’ fall 
strangely on our ears long accustomed to 
the crisper and less courtly vernacular of 
the North and West. Recently in rum- 
maging among some old letters at Fort 
Hill, South Carolina, the once baronial 

home of the ‘‘ Great Nullifier,’? John Caldwell Calhoun, | 
unearthed a little packet tied with faded blue ribbon, 
which, in lines that the modern lover would call stilted 
and cold, told the story of a great man’s wooing —the 
greatest of that matchless triumvirate of statesmen and 
patriots of which Henry Clay and Daniel Webster were 
the other two. The story of this wooing is particularly 
unique in that while Calhoun often saw the object of his 
affections, and remained for weeks at a time as a guest at 
her mother’s house, yet during all the time of his wooing 
he never wrote a letter directly to his sweetheart with the 
exception of a single one. That is given below, as it 
came from his pen. It was written barely a month pre- 
vious to their marriage. All the others of the aston 
wooer’s letters were addressed to the girl’s mother, which 
seems particularly strange in these later days of freer 
intercourse between engaged couples. 


an 
First Visit to His Sweetheart 


Te biographers of Mr. Calhoun seem to have had un- 

satisfactory information about his boyhood and young 
manhood on which to base their sketches, for in the most 
voluminous of them scant reference is made to that part of 
his life history which had been made before he took his 
seat in Congress.. We are told that he was born March 18, 
1782 ; entered Yale in 1802 ; was graduated ‘*‘ with distinc- 
tion’’ in 1804 ; admitted to the bar in 1807 ; elected to the 
State Legislature in 1808 ; married his cousin, Miss Floride 
Calhoun, in 1811; took his seat in the twelfth Congress 
the same. year.. Such it is in epitome. The old letters 
throw,some light on Mr. Calhoun’s early life. 

Commencement at Yale College in 1804 occurred on 
September 12. Under date of August 29, that year, from 
New Haven, Mr. Calhoun, then at the callow, but hopeful, 
age of twenty-two, wrote a letter to his hitherto unknown 
first cousin, Mrs. Floride Bonneau Calhoun, widow of 
John Erwin Calhoun (or, as it is sometimes spelled, 
Colhoun), United States Senator from South Carolina 
from 1801 to 1802, who was then living at Newport, Rhode 
Island, in which, after regretting that the uncertain informa- 
tion in his possession regarding her present movements 
made it impossible for him to pay her a visit until he 
should be more definitely informed as to her whereabouts, 
he mentions the fact that his health (he had been ill) ‘‘ is 
better,”” and that he will be able to participate in the 
labors of Commencement Day, at Yale. ‘‘ But above all, 
madam,”’ he says, in concluding his letter, ‘‘I am anxious 
to recover that I may visit New Port, which, with the 
indulgence of health, | shall do immediately after Com- 
mencement.”’ 

Mrs. Calhoun was the mother of four children, two 
girls and two. boys, and Miss Floride, who is described 
as a ‘‘very fascinating and vivacious miss,’’ was. then 
only twelve, and at this early age, with his sweetheart 
in short dresses, he fell in love with her. He was then 
a.tall (he was six feet two inches in height), slender, 
pales but earnest;faced, young man,,.with dark,_ bristling 

air, and keen, gray eyes, shaded by heavy brows. The 
redeeming feature of his otherwise rugged, homely face 
was a ‘‘ sweet smile,’’ which, coupled to an exceedingly 
mobile mouth, lent to his naturally grave features a 





HOW HE CONDUCTED HIS COURTSHIP THROUGH 
HIS SWEETHEART’S MOTHER 


By GEORGE WOLSEY SYMONDS 





” 


‘* something seductively winning ’’ that made him 
comely in the eyes of women, and won for him 
even the friendship of men. In disposition he 
was proud and reserved, but he could unbend 
even to the humblest, and his voice was softly 
modulated and kindly in tone, although, if occa- 
sion demanded, it could be harsh, stern and bitter. 
Calhoun had heard of his pretty cousin from his 
kinsman, Alexander Noble, who was his school- 
mate at Doctor Waddell’s, and in October of 1804, 
after his ‘‘ distinguished graduation’’ from Yale, 
he visited Mrs. Calhoun at Newport, and wrote of his 
visit to Mr. Noble at considerable length, concluding 
with the information that ‘‘ To-morrow I set off in 
company with your aunt for Boston. We expect to 
make a short stay, not more perhaps than a week. 
[ expect to return to Carolina by water, and in the 
same vessel with your aunt and family.’’ 


a 
His Day-Dreams were of His Pretty Cousin 


T IS presumed that Mr. Calhoun’s stay at the historic 
old town was a very pleasant one, and that during 
the visit, and the subsequent trip back to South 
Carolina in company with Miss Floride, Cupid trans- 
fixed his heart with a love-tipped arrow, for, having 
decided upon the law as his profession, he determined 
to take a post-graduate course in jurisprudence 
under the tutelage of Judge Tapping Reeves, of the 
Connecticut Superior Court, who maintained at 
Litchfield, from 1784 to 1820, a celebrated law school. 
Mr. Calhoun entered this school in July, 1805, and on 
the twenty-second of that month he writes to his future 
mother-in-law of his entrance to Judge Reeves’s 
school, and takes occasion to complain that ‘‘ for two or 
three days after I left New Port I felt much of that lonesome 
Sensation, which I believe every one experiences after de- 
parting from those with whom he has been long intimate.’’ 
Calhoun was a close student, but between whiles he had 
day-dreams, and his pretty cousin was the most prominent 
figure in these hazy mind pictures. In a letter to Mrs. 
Calhoun, dated August 12, 1805, he makes covert allusion 
to what afterward became a reality, and in a postscript to 
this letter desires his correspondent to ‘‘ give my love to 
Floride, Elizabeth, John and James.’’ He seine to stand 
well in the estimation of the mother of his future wife, and 
she, having confidence in his sagacity and good judgment, 
asks his advice in matters of business and also concerning 
her domestic affairs, which he freely gives and at consider- 
able length in the letters which are given below. 


an 
Blissful Vacation Days at Newport 


iT IS likely that Mrs. Calhoun, with a mother’s sharp 

eyes, began to see the real bent of her young kinsman’s 
mind, and she reciprocated his friendly interest by giving 
him motherly advice, for which he wrote her gratefully, 
promising to be guided by her counsel particularly ‘‘ on 
the all-important Subject of religion.’’ So intimate, in 
fact, did their relations become that he did not hesitate to 
apply to her for a loan of money in a letter dated July 3, 
1806, made necessary because his brother James, who had 
the management of his affairs, would, because of ‘‘ his 
concluding his business, find it somewhat difficult to make 
the summer remittance to me.’’ He mentions the fact ina 
postscript that his vacation would begin about the twentieth 
of August, ‘‘ at which time,’’ he adds joyfully, ‘‘I expect 
to see New Port.”’ 

He spent the lazy summer days in the quaint old town, 
and, returning to Litchfield to resume his law studies, 
writes from that place under date of September 11, regret- 
ting that the latter forced him to leave such an agreeable 
place and such congenial company ‘‘ at this pleasant sea- 
son of the year.”’ 

His course at Litchfield having been completed he 
returned to South Carolina, in time for the Christmas 
holidays, to enter the law office of Henry William 
Desaussure, Equity Judge and Chancellor of South Carolina 
from 1808 to 1837, and one of the most eminent of her 
jurists. From Charleston he writes under date of 
December 22, 1806, describing his journey South, which 
it appears he made on horseback from Philadelphia, 
‘* through what is generally called the upper route.’’ He 
expected to remain in Mr. Desaussure’s office until June, 
‘* at which time I expect to retire to the upper country for 
health; as it will not be safe for me with my Northern 
Habit to continue in Charleston.”’ 


a 
The Old, Old Story at Christmastide 


Now began with Mr. Calhoun the serious business of life. 
So closely did he apply himself to his chosen profes- 
sion that in the summer of 1809 he was located at Abbeville, 
with an extensive and constantly growing law practice. 
Since his departure from Litchfield he had found several 
opportunities to be thrown in the company of Miss Floride, 
but he evidently was a bashful lover, for after parting with 
the young lady at her mother’s plantation, just as the 
family were setting out for their Northern home, he wrote 
to Mrs. Calhoun, under date of June 25, describing his 
return trip to Abbeville from their hospitable home. He 
met a Doctor McBride, who was engaged to be married, 
and regretting that he was unable to meet the ‘‘ object of 
the Doctor’s affections,’’ he says: ‘‘I felt a delightful 
sympathy at the prospect of my friend’s happy establish- 
ment in life.’’ 
_ Increasing love for Miss Floride did not give him 
increased boldness, for in a letter dated at Abbeville, July 
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18, 1809, he asked permission to storm the citadel of his 
heart’s affections by letter. Mrs. Calhoun did not believe 
in this sort of wooing, and the young people, meeting 
again the following Christmas at Bonneau’s Ferry, near 
Charleston, where Mrs. Calhoun had a plantation, the 
bashful lover undoubtedly found occasion to tell the 
‘* old, old story,’’ and have his heart gladdened by a con- 
fession of reciprocal affection, for, returning to Abbeville, 
he wrote from there under date of January 20, 1810, in a 
rapturous strain, concluding his letter with this postscript : 


“Tell my much esteemed Floride that nothing could prevent 
me from the pleasure of writing, but that there is so much 
suspicion on the subject that I am fearful of the fate of a 
double letter endorsed in my handwriting. Tell Floride that 
no time nor distance can in the least abate my affection, but 
that absence only proves how much my happiness depends on 
her good opinions.”’ 


ot 


He Opposed a Marriage Settlement 


CCASIONALLY during Mrs. Calhoun’s winter stay in 
Charleston her young kinsman ran down to see her 
and — Miss Floride. No definite arrangements were made 
about the marriage of the couple, but notwithstanding the 
uncertainty Mr. Calhoun began to make preparations to 
buy a plantation and build a nest for his future bride, and 
Judge Desaussure, who was Mrs. Calhoun’s legal adviser, 
had ‘‘a long and serious talk’’ with the anxious lover, 
and in addition wrote him at length concerning Miss 
Floride’s marriage settlement. Concerning that important 
matter Mr. Calhoun wrote under date of September 7, 
1810: 


‘Judge Desaussure mentions the settlement of Floride’s 
property. I know not but that it will be indelicate in me to 
express my opinion on that subject. The fortune is hers. I 
am not directed in my choice by it. Yet, I think it a duty 
that I owe to yourself and Floride to be perfectly candid on 
all points. From prejudice, or reason, I have always been 
opposed to marriage settlements. I think experience and 
reason prove them to be unfriendly to the happiness of the 
marriage state; and that they tend to produce pecuniary 
embarrassment. In that state there should be one interest, 
one happiness and one destiny. That entire confidence, 
which is reposed by a female in the object of her choice, in 
placing both her honor and her property in his custody, gives 
rise to the most sacred and tender regard. A marriage settle- 
ment implies a distrust. It is no safety against inevitable 
accident. It is a guard against the imprudence or miscon- 
duct of the husband only. As far as children are concerned, 
it places them above the dependence of parents. Nothing 
can be more unfriendly to their government or character. 
As to property, it often tends to prevent further accumula- 
tion; and prevents an extrication at the commencement of 
embarrassment. If successful in life there is no benefit in 
one; if unsuccessful, what more disagreeable than to have 
property, but not to be able to pay just debts? It would to 
me be wretched. It would be splendid poverty. You may 
have my candid sentiment, dictated not by selfish views, but 
a regard to our mutual happiness. It is my duty to give it.”’ 


an 
Calhoun’s Only Letter to His Fiancée 


AM prosaic business details having been at last arranged, 

and the day set for the marriage, Mr. Calhoun wrote 
this, his first, last and only love letter to the sweetheart he 
had so persistently wooed, and who was soon to become 
his wife : 


‘‘ ABBEVILLE, S. C., 28 Sept., 1810. 

“I rejoice, my dearest Floride, that the period is fast 
approaching when it will be no longer necessary to address 
you through the cold medium of a letter. At furthest it can- 
not be much longer than a month before I shall behold the 
dearest object of my hopes and desires. I am anxious to see 
you, and my impatience daily increases. May Heaven grant 
you a safe return. What pleasure I have experienced in your 
company, what delight in the exchange of sentiment, what 
transport in the testimonies of mutual love! In a short time 
this, with the permission of Heaven, will be renewed, and I 
shall be happy. To be united in mutual, virtuous love is the 
first and best bliss God has permitted to our natures. My 
dearest one, may our love strengthen with each returning 
day, may it ripen and mellow with our years, and may it end 
in immortal joys. It gives me much satisfaction that time 
and absence make no impression on my love for you ; it glows 
with no less ardor than at the moment of parting, which must 
be a happy omen of its permanent nature. When mere per- 
sonal charms attract, the impression may be violent but can- 
not be lasting, and it requires the perpetual presence of the 
object to keep it alive; but when the beauty of mind, the soft 
and sweet disposition, the amiable and lovable character 
embellished with innocence and cheerfulness are united to 
the attractions of personal beauty, it bids defiance to time. 
Such, my dear Floride, are the arms by which you have con- 
quered, and it is by these the durability of your sovereignty 
is established over your subject whom you hold in willing 
servitude. 

“IT am much involved in business at present. Court com- 
mences in two weeks, and in a week the election for Congress 
will take place. My opponent is General Elmore, of Laurens, 
but it is thought that I will succeed by a large majority. As 
soon as the result is known I will inform you. Write me 
before you leave New Port. I wish you a pleasant journey 
home. May God preserve you. Adieu, my love: my heart’s 
delight. I am your true lover, 

“JNO. C. CALHOUN.” 
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Some Kemarkable Cases of Double Personality 


ITHIN the past fifteen years many of the 
unusual actions of the mind have 
been very diligently and intelligently 
observed and studied; and one of 
the things that has been learned is 
that the conscious, every-day work- 
ing mind is not all there is of mind. 
There is another part which often 
shows itself and works independ- 
ently of our ordinary conscious per- 
sonality, and constitutes what we 
call a second personality. This 

second personality is now the subject of much scientific 

interest and study. 

One of the first cases to attract the serious attention of 
medical men and psychologists was that of Félida X -, 
reported by Doctor Azam, of Bordeaux, in France. She 
was a nervous, moody, sickly, indolent child, given to 
attacks of ill temper, which, when she was about tourteen 
years of age, became hysterical, and sometimes even of a 
serious epileptiform character. When she came out of 
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one of the more serious attacks it was noticed on one occa- 
sion that she came into an entirely new and unusual condi- 
tion. Her general appearance ‘was quite changed, and 
while she talked and acted as if thoroughly awake it was in 
a manner entirely different from her usual self. 


ot 


A! FIRST it was thought to be an attack of sleep-walking, 
but it lasted only a few minutes, and then she came 
ack to her usual consciousness again. Other attacks 
followed, at first only of short duration, but gradually 
increasing, until they came to occupy hours and even days 
at a time. im i ; 
In her ordinary state she had no remembrance of what 
occurred in this second condition, but the whole time she 
Was in that condition was to her a blank. On the other 
hand, all the different occasions on which this second 
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personality appeared were connected in memory, forming 
an entirely distinct and separate life—another conscious- 
ness, just as complete and conspicuous as her original or 
primary life and consciousness. 

So the two lines went along at first parallel, but quite 
separate and distinct—two personalities—and, curiously 
enough, entirely different in character and disposition. 
The original self would be sick, indolent and melancholy, 
ill-tempered and unhappy; the new one would be in 
excellent health, was troubled with no epileptic attacks, 
but was bright, industrious and cheertul. 


ox 


T FIRST these two personalities understood nothing of 
their relations to each other. Number one absolutely 
knew nothing whatever of the second personality, and the 
time occupied by number two was a blank to number one. 
Number two, however, knew of number one, but only as 
an entirely distinct person, having no special relation with 
herself. This situation of mutual ignorance of each other 


could not continue, for each, in turn, made changes in the 


household arrangements which would be recognized and 
wondered at by the other when she again became the ruling 


personality. Thus their relations came to be in a measure 
understood, especially by the second personality. 

At length the second personality came to occupy nearly 
the whole time, and considered herself the real, normal, 
dominant self, as indeed she was, being superior to the 
original self in every way —in health, intellectual capacity, 
industry and moral worth. She knew very well the miser- 
able and unhappy condition of the primary self, and really 
pitied her and did what she could to assist her. But she 
disliked her, as did every one else, and dreaded her return. 
She called her ‘‘ the stupid one,’’ and when she had warn- 
ing of her appearance she would write a note, and place it 
where it would be found by her, explaining the condition of 
affairs in the house, whom she might expect to meet, and 
giving advice regarding matters to be done. So number 


two became the normal, recognized, efficient personality. 
She married, brought up children and successfully carried 
on the business of a shop, interrupted only at long intervals, 
and for brief periods, by the appearance of number one. 


or 


|‘ 1887, Ansel Bourne, of Rhode Island, had a most 

remarkable episode in his life. As a young man he was 
a carpenter by trade, a good talker and an atheist. After 
going through a wonderful psychic experience, including a 

eriod in which he was deaf, dumb, blind and paralyzed, 

e was at length marvelously restored, experienced a 
change in his religious sentiments and became an evangel- 
ist. On January seventeenth, while transacting some busi- 
ness in Providence, all his past life seemed to slip suddenly 
from his memory and an entirely new consciousness came 
to him. Acting upon the impulses of this new conscious- 
ness, or personality, he went to Boston and from there to 
New York, then to Philadelphia and finally to Norristown, 
Pennsylvania, about seventeen miles from Philadelphia, 
where he opened a small shop for the sale of stationery, 


ABOVE THE REAL STAGE, ON 
A VISIONARY STAGE, SHE SAW 
TSCHAIKOWSKY, RECLINING ON A 
DIVAN, ENJOYING THE PERFORMANCE 


confectionery and miscellaneous articles. In this business 
he was known as A. J. Brown. He lived in a room parti- 
tioned off from his shop for that purpose, preparing his 
own food, and eating and sleeping there. His landlord’s 
name was Earl; and he, also, with his family lived in 
the same building. Mr. Brown seemed to conduct his 
business on good general principles. He went back and 
forth to Philadelphia to replenish his stock, and acted in 
every way as if quite accustomed to his work. 


ax 


N SUNDAY, March thirteenth, nearly two months from 
the time he left Rhode Island, he went to church, and 

at night went to bed as usual in his little room back of the 
shop. On Monday morning, March fourteenth, he awoke 
and found himself in what seemed to him an entirely new 
and strange place. He was greatly perplexed, having no 
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idea how he came there. Thinking it possible that he might 
have broken into the place while asleep he was troubled 
lest he should be arrested as a burglar. Finally, after 
two hours of great agitation, he got up to explore his 
surroundings. He found everything strange, and the door 
locked on the inside. He went out into the hall, and 
hearing some one in the opposite room he rapped on the 
door. His landlord, Mr. Earl, opened it and said : 

‘* Good-morning, Mr. Brown!”’ 

‘* Where am | ?”’ said Mr. Brown. 

** You are all right!’’ replied Mr. Earl. 

‘* I’m all wrong, and my name is not Brown! Where 
am 1?” 

** You are in Norristown.’’ 

‘* Where is Norristown?”’ 

‘* In Pennsylvania, seventeen miles from Philadelphia!” 

** What day of the month is it?”’ 

‘* The fourteenth of March,”’ replied Mr. Earl. 

‘* Does time go backward here? When I left home it 
was the seventeenth of January.”’ 

Mr. Earl thought Mr. Brown was out of his mind and he 
sent for a physician. To the doctor Mr. Brown said his 
name was Ansel Bourne ; that he remembered seeing the 
Adams Express wagons on Dorrance Street, in Providence, 
on January seventeenth, and remembered nothing since 
until he awoke at Norristown on the fourteenth of March. 


ot 
The Original Personality Came Back 


NSEL BOURNE’S friends in Rhode Island were noti- 
fied. They came on and settled up his business in 
Norristown, and the former A. J. Brown returned to Rhode 
Island as Ansel Bourne and resumed his former life there. 
But of the time from January seventeenth to March four- 
teenth he had no recollection. It was all a blank. 

Subsequently, on two or three occasions, and for very 
short periods, this second condition or personality returned 
and he was again A. J. Brown. Then all the events of the 
period during which the second personality was dominant 
—the A. J. Brown period—were perfectly in his memory, 
and he gave all the particulars of his journey to Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia and Norristown, the incidents of 
the journey, and the hotels and boarding-houses at which 
he stopped. These were all subsequently verified. All 
the business transactions at Norristown, his church and 
religious life there, were all clear and distinct in his mind 
up to the morning of March fourteenth, when that epoch 
ot his life again abruptly closed. 

While in this condition his wife, with whom he had been 
talking a few minutes before, was introduced. He said he 
had an indistinct remembrance of her and also of Ansel 
Bourne, but he scoffed at the suggestion that she was or 
ever had been his wife. Immediately on resuming his 
ordinary consciousness he was Ansel Bourne, with his 
normal train of thought and memories, and all his former 
interests, beliefs and affections. But of A. J. Brown or 
his doings he had no knowledge whatsoever. 

These are cases where two distinct personalities existed 
and worked side by side — alternating in their periods of 
dominance, sometimes frequently and sometimes at long 
intervals. Cases have been observed, however, where 
more than two personalities are found to exist. 


ot 


Man of Four Distinct Personalities 


N THE case of Louis V——, reported by Doctor Voisin, of 
Paris, four personalities were distinctly differentiated : 
(1) He was an ordinary, quiet, well-behaved, healthy, 
obedient boy. (2) At the age of fourteen, on account of a 
terrible fright from a viper, a new personality appeared of 
which the primary self had no knowledge. In that state 
he was an epileptic, but was able to work, and he learned 
the trade of a tailor. (3) After an epileptic attack of 
unusual violence, or a quick succession of attacks lasting 
fifty hours, another personality came to the front: a 
greedy, violent, quarrelsome, drunken, thievish vagabond, 
paralyzed on one side and having an impediment in his 
speech. He was an atheist, an anarchist and a blackguard, 
always ranting and thrusting his opinions upon those 
about him, perpetrating execrable jokes on his physicians 
and attendants. In this state he knew nothing of the 
tailor’s trade, but was a private of marines. (4) He was 
a quiet, sensible man, retiring in behavior and modest in 
speech. If asked his opinion upon politics or religion he 
bashfully replied that he would rather leave such questions 
to wiser heads than his. In this condition he had no 
paralysis nor impediment in his speech. As a man forty 
years of age he returned to the condition of childhood pre- 
vious to his fright: a child in intellect and knowledge, 
having no occupation ; an ordinary, well-behaved boy. 


ex 
One of the Strangest Cases Ever Known 


N THE cases so far described the second or any subse- 
quent personalities which may appear have not ex- 
hibited any marked superiority over the primary one. 
They may be better physically, intellectually or morally, 
and they generally are so. But sometimes, as once in the 
case of Louis V——, they may be decidedly worse. 

There is, however, another class of cases where interest- 
ing physical phenomena appear in connection with the 
different personalities, indicating the presence of superior 
perceptive faculties, and showing the influence which the 
secondary personality often exerts over the primary. 

The case of Alma Z is an instance of this kind, In 
this case an unusually healthy, intellectual, conscientious 
girl, on account of overwork and care, broke down 
completely when twenty years of age, and a second and 
finally a third personality appeared and continued several 
years, varying as to frequency and the length of time 
occupied, until with confirmed health the primary self 
again reigned securely as the dominant personality. 

As usual in these cases the primary self knew nothing of 
the succeeding personalities, but number two knew number 
one very well, though reckoning her as a person entirely 
distinct from herself. She greatly admired number one 
and was always completely devoted to her weliare. The 
same was also true of number three: they were both 
admirers of number one on account of her superior knowl- 
edge, her splendid characte: and unmistakable power. 

This case has been under my observation for many 
years, and in addition to its typical character as regards 
distinct personalities it illustrates the fact of the persistence 
of the later personality with the ability to observe, retain 
its chain of memories, and to report them while the primary 
self is at the same time the dominant, active personality. 
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Her Other Self Came to the Concert 


A* INSTANCE of this occurred at one of the concerts of a 

distinguished pianist several years ago. Number three 
was the reigning personality. Beethoven's Concerto in C 
Major was on the program, and was being delightfully 
rendered by both soloist and orchestra. I happened to be 
sitting near her in the box, when all at once I noticed a 
change in the expression of her face which denoted the 
presence of number one. She listened to the performance 
with intense interest and pleasure, and at its close I spoke 
to her of the treat we were enjoying, and she replied in her 
usual intelligent and charming manner. It was number 
one without the possibility of mistake. Presently she 
leaned back in her chair, took two or three quick inspira- 
tions, her face changed again, and number three was pres- 
ent once more. She turned to me smiling and said: ‘* So 
number one came for her favorite Concerto; wasn’t it 
splendid that she could hear it?’’ 

I said, ‘‘ Yes ; but how did you know she was here ?”’ 

‘* Oh! I sat on the front of the box ; I heard the music, 
too—and I saw you speak to her:”’ 

The presence of number two especially always meant 
strength, power of endurance, and ability to accomplish 
things which would otherwise have been impossible for the 
original personality ; and so with the assistance of number 
two she was often able to attend places of amusement. 
Being made comfortable in her place number one would 
appear and enjoy the performance without the fatigue 
which otherwise would have barred her from the pleasure. 

On one occasion, having been brought by number two to 
an opera which she had especially desired to hear — 
‘* Siegfried ’’ perhaps, or ‘‘ Lohengrin ’’— and installed in 
her place, she would suddenly find herself in her normal 
personality ready to enjoy the opening scene. Becoming 
passive, and absorbed in the music and action of the opera, 
presently above the actual stage there would appear 
another stage with the same opera being performed simul- 
taneously and in harmony with the one on the real stage. 
Only the actual performance had the usual imperfections, 
whereas the one on the visionary stage seemed, in music 
and action, to represent the ideal of the composer while 
creating the work. The rendering on the real stage 
appeared crude and commonplace compared with the 
truer, ideal representation going on just above it. 


on 


A Composer’s Life Strangely Revealed 


EPRESENTATIONS of composers and their surroundings 
sometimes occurred under similar circumstances. 
On the occasion of the first production of Tschaikowsky’s 
‘** Pathetic Symphony’”’ in New York, in March, 1894, this 
girl was present. The symphony was entirely new to her, 
and she knew absolutely nothing of the composer. On 
this occasion the front of the visionary stage above the real 
stage, upon which the orchestra was seated, was occupied 
during the first movement by a beautiful landscape with 
trees and foliage and open spaces, in which were conspicu- 
ous the gracetul forms of women and youths, all thinly 
veiled, going through evolutions and graceful and appro- 
priate dances, moving and swaying in time and cadence 
with the music. At the back of this stage, and somewhat 
raised above it in an open space, was the composer, 
Tschaikowsky, in negligee costume, reclining on a divan 
smoking a long pipe, enjoying the performance and often 
approving the work of the conductor. 

During the second movements, which she characterized 
as aimless and lacking inspiration, the stage was occupied 
by a cold, rocky and dreary scene with only one person 
appearing in it, and he wandering about as if seeking a 
way out, going this way and that, but without result. 
Tschaikowsky was in the same position, but appearing 
troubled, without repose or enjoyment expressed in either 
face or posture. Partly beneath him and out of his line of 
vision was sitting a woman —rather handsome, not refined, 
cynical, hard—looking upward in the direction of the 
composer with a disagreeable, unsympathetic smile. 

From this vision and her impressions Alma Z—— ven- 
tured the opinion that Tschaikowsky, while composing this 
movement, and perhaps also the third, was subject to an 
evil influence which was in some manner connected with 
this woman, or of which this woman was symbolical, and 
which greatly interfered both intellectually and inspiration- 
ally with his work. She has never had the slightest indica- 
tion that such was the case other than by this vision. 

This sketch was written directly after the performance in 
March, 1894. On September 1, 1894, six months later, the 
following appeared in the New York ‘* Evening Post” : 

“When Tschaikowsky died it was not generally known that 
he was married. In his will, however, he left a small annuity 
to his widow, to whom he was married in 1877. It was soon, 
however, found out that their tempers were not congenial, so 
they agreed to a separation.”’ 

The same idea was often carried out in other forms of 
art-——as, for example, in painting, and the occasions upon 
which this occurred were beyond her will or control. 


or 


Sleep- Walking is Just as Puzzling 


ONDITIONS like those I have detailed here attracted 
attention and began to be more carefully studied by 
psychologists. ‘They saw that there was a certain similarity 
in the cases observed. In each case the usual, primary 
personality was submerged ; it disappeared below the range 
of consciousness, and another personality, distinct and 
new, emerged, and for the time being became the con- 
scious, dominating self. Sometimes these personalities 
alternated at short intervals, and sometimes the second 
personality was persistent for months and even years. 
Sometimes, also, the subliminal self only impressed the 
primary self without coming into full control. The second 
personalities were generally just as sound, and understood 
their relations to other people and to their surroundings 
just as well, as the primary self, and sometimes a great 
deal better. 

Sleep-walking has always been just as much of a 
puzzle as double personality was when it was first 
observed. Nobody could give any satisfactory explana- 
tion. The case noticed by the Archbishop of Bordeaux, 
and published in the great French encyclopzedia, was 
among the early well-observed cases and attracted a great 
deal of attention. But it remained a mystery. 

A young ecclesiastic in the seminary with the Archbishop 
was in the habit of getting up at night in a condition of 
somnambulism, going to his study and composing and 
writing his sermons in the dark. When he had finished 
one page he read it over and carefully and properly 


corrected it. A broad piece of cardboard interposed be- 
tween his eyes and his writing made no difference to him. 
He wrote, read and corrected just the same as if there had 
been no obstruction. Having completed his work to his 
satisfaction he returned to bed, and in the morning had 
not the slightest idea of what he had done in the night, and 
had no knowledge of it until he saw the manuscript in his 
own handwriting. 

Thomas Carlyle relates concerning his wife, Jane Welsh 
Carlyle, that as a child she was an excellent mathemati- 
cian. One afternoon she was for hours hard at work ata 
problem in algebra, but without success. At night, how- 
ever, in her sleep she arose, went to her desk, solved the 
problem, left it in her desk and then went back to bed. In 
the morning, much to her surprise, she found her problem 
carefully worked out, and in her own handwriting. 


at 


Remarkable Feats of a Somnambulist 


A* INTERESTING case of somnambulism is reported by 

M. Badaire, director of the Normal School at Blois. 
It is accredited by Doctor Dufay and printed in ‘‘ The 
Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research.”’ 

Théophile Janicaud was a pupil at the Normal School, 
and in the month of July of his second year he commenced 
to walk in his sleep. He not only walked about the dor- 
mitory, but he also went to his study and worked at his 
lessons in the dark, or amused himself in the garden 
examining and picking flowers, sometimes for hours at a 
time. Then, without waking, he would return to his bed, 
and in the morning know nothing of these occurrences. 

One night, notwithstanding careful watching, Janicaud 
left the dormitory without being noticed. The next morn- 
ing he was in bed, but his pillow and watch were missing. 
It was at once surmised that he had been out during the 
night, and search was made all through the buildings and 
the garden for the missing articles, but without success. 
At last something white was observed on the zinc roof of 
the infirmary, and on inspection it proved to be Janicaud’s 
pillow, which he had put there in the night, and with it his 
watch, and a bunch of flowers which he had gathered 
from the garden. It was a perilous route which the som- 
nambulist must have taken both in ascending and descend- 
ing, one which he would never have dared to attempt in his 
waking state. 

These nocturnal expeditions became so frequent and 
perilous that it was necessary to secure him by padlock 
and chain. But even this was not always sufficient, for he 
managed to get his hand through his wristlets, and on one 
occasion he cut a piece of wood from the window-casing 
and from it modeled a key with his knife, with which he 
undid the lock, all in his sleep, and made his escape. 


a 
Walked in Perilous Places as He Slept 


BADAIRE’S father-in-law lived at Vendéme, and his 

* little son was there with his grandparents. One 
evening about eleven o’clock Janicaud, having escaped 
from his dormitory, came to M. Badaire’s bedroom door 
and knocked. ‘‘ I have just arrived,” he said, ‘* from 
Vendéme, and have come to bring you news of your 
family. M.and Mme. Arnault are well, and your little son 
has four tecth.”’ 

‘*As you have scen them at Venddme,”’ suggested 
M. Badaire, ‘‘ perhaps you could go back and tell me 
where they are now.”’ 

** Wait!’ said Janicaud, ‘‘ lam there! They are sleep- 
ing in a room on the first floor ; their bed is at the farther 
end of the room at the left. ‘The nurse’s bed is to the right, 
and Henry’s cradle close to it.’’ 

This was all exactly true ; and during the next morning 
M. Badaire received a note from Vendéme informing him 
that his little son had just cut his fourth tooth. 

One night laaloand suddenly jumped out of bed, and 
turning to one of his companions said : 

‘* See, Roullet, how careless you are ; I told you to shut 
the door of the bookbinding shop, but you did not, and 
now a cat has just knocked over the dish of paste, and it is 
broken into fine pieces.’’ 

Some one went at once to the workshop and found 
everything as Janicaud had said. 

On another occasion he got up in the night determined 
to go fishing. His brother-in-law, M. Simonet, decided to 
accompany him, but before starting he succeeded in 
inducing him to alter his plans and go and visit a relative 
instead. Accordingly this was done, Janicaud remaining 
fast asleep and undisturbed by the barking dogs or the 
fatigue of a long walk. Finally he was ready to return, 
and on the way, coming to a narrow and dangerous path 
close to the river, his brother-in-law cautioned him to go 
carefully in the darkness. Janicaud, with some scorn, 
declared that he could see the better of the two, and to 
prove it asked Simonet if he could see the match under 
his foot. Simonet felt under his foot, and, sure enough, 
there was the match. It was a dark night, and, besides, 
Janicaud was some thirty feet ahead of him and had his 
nightcap drawn closely over his face. 

M. Badaire also states that in his natural state Janicaud 
has an uncertain memory, but on several occasions when 
studying history while asleep, the assistant master has 
taken the book from the somnambulist, and he has then 
repeated five or six pages, which he had just read, word 
for word, with perfect accuracy. 


an 
He Forgets His Sleep - Walking When Awake 


HEN awake Janicaud has no recollection of anything 

that he has said or done in his sleep-walking state. 

But in each attack he remembers perfectly all that occurred 
in the preceding ones. 

In short, in somnambulism we have a direct parallel to 
the condition of double personality as described in the first 
part of this article. As seen in many somnambulists, 
however, there is a peculiar perceptive power making both 
physical and mental faculties more direct and certain in 
their action, and even adding certain powers of perception. 
These, on account of their rarity, we call supernatural. 

This double personality then, which we have been con- 
sidering, is no form of insanity, as has sometimes been 
supposed. And while we may call it supernormal, in the 
sense that it is unusual, it is by no means supernatural. _ Jt 
is a part of the normal mind—a wonderfully interesting 
part, and one which we are just beginning to learn some- 
thing about. It is called by various names —the second 
personality or consciousness, the subconscious mind, 
and the subliminal self. 
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THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


The First Bride of the Town 


By EVELYN MORSE LUDLUM (— 











HEY’RE dead, all right !’’ 

‘*You’ll see when the first rain 
comes.’’ 

It was Neale Winston and his 
friend, Dan Haste, calling to each 
other out on the great mesa where 
they were cutting the giant stalks of 
the ochotilla, that in drought make 
the whole landscape gray, for a 
hedge. 

‘* They’ll grow with a rush when 
they begin,”’ cried Dan. 

His voice sounded thin in the vast 
silence ; and Neale, standing up to 
straighten his stiff back, could not 
see him for the cactus forest. Neither could he see 
Babbidge, that rude little mining town to which they both 
belonged; only on the hot sky a stain of smoke, leagues 
long, from the Works. 

It was Saturday afternoon, not usually a lay-off in the 
electrical department of those same Works where Haste 
was chief and Neale Winston his right-hand man. But a 

reat event was drawing near in Neale Winston’s life. A 

ear girl, whom he had begun to love in college days, was 
coming out even unto Babbidge, the desolate, for his sole 
sake. The hedge of ochotilla was to be planted around 
the little home which he had built for this bride of his, the 
first bride of the young town. 

A noisy, crackling approach was Dan coming up with a 
huge ‘calien bundle of the cactus on his way to the wagon. 

** You'll see when the first rain comes !’’ he repose. 
‘* By the time your Janet occupies the cottage '’—a friendly 
euphemism for what was at best a mere cabin of shakes — 
‘* every last one of these dead stalks will be tipped with a 
gorgeous red tassel.”’ 

Now Dan Haste knew Neale’s Janet only by the hearing 
of the ear, yet he was Neale’s eager peice’ fr every device 
that would give her comfort or pleasure. 


ox 


When the two friends had loaded the wagon they sat 
down in the scant shadow of it to talk things over. 
Janet’s coming was the ever-fresh theme. Neale drew a 
railroad folder from his pocket, and, opening to the map, 
began to prick out his lady’s route upon it with a thorn 
from the ochotilla. 

On the twenty-fourth of September — it was now the first 
—she would leave San Francisco ; the twenty-fifth 

‘* Los Angeles! Here you are!’’ said Haste from his 
side of the sheet. 

‘* Then, Yuma!’’ said Neale. ‘‘ She’s getting pretty 
close, Dan!” and he laughed up into his friend’s eyes. 
He was fair and freckle-faced, and looked the boy beside 
bearded Dan. 

But after Yuma a whole day would be droned away in 
getting to Comerford. On the twenty-eighth there would 
be a wait of four dismal hours at Rincon; but Rincon 
meant the last thorn-prick. A local train pulling out of 
that forlorn station at two o’clock in the afternoon would 
be due at Babbidge at six-ten. 

Having brought Janet thus triumphantly to the end of 
her journey, all at once Neale let out a big sigh. 

‘* Four whole weeks from to-day, Dan !”’ 

Did he expect Dan to condole with him? Dan only 
looked down and drew a pattern with his thorn in the dust. 

‘* Four whole years would not be long,’’ he said soitly. 

Next day Neale and his friend worked hard far up the 
gulch planting the ochotilla around the bridal home that 
was to be. And just in time, for the rain fell in torrents 
that very night —a Sonora storm —and it was like to have 
carried hedge and cottage both away. 

No such blank dismay had fallen upon Babbidge since 
that early day in the great mine’s history when a ‘* horse ”’ 
had been struck on the main level with no money in sight 
to do the dead work necessary to pick up the ledge again. 
That black time had passed, but who or what could avert 
the present disaster ? 

After working all night in the deluge to save his cottage 
Neale Winston had fallen sick. Ten days had passed, and 
a doctor brought over from Tombstone had given his ver- 
dict. Miss Basford would never need to start for Arizona. 
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The news was quickly over the town. From the owners 
in the office, Winston’s warm friends, down to the veriest 
leather-handed smelter, every man with a heart in him had 
been looking forward to share, each in his degree, in 
Winston’s happiness. Now that was all over. Dan 
Haste, alone, faithful , nursing his friend, refused to give 
up. He flatly salned to wire Miss Basford. 

There was flooding into Haste’s mind the realization that 
he had made a hideous mistake, committing for Neale’s 
sake a deliberate act of cruelty against a helpless and 
hapless girl. He stood a long while just where one of 
the miners, who had been sent by his anxious fellow- 
workers to inquire for the sick man, had left him, on the 
woe of his cabin — Neale was within it, semi-conscious, 
wreathing heavily —and looked his ugly responsibility in 
the face. It was the twenty-seventh of September ; Miss 
Basford was now thirty-six hours on her journey toward 
Babbidge ; it would have been a mercy to her to let her 
meet the dread news up North among her friends. 

Haste was still brooding, a lonely figure, when the doctor 
came up the mere thread of trail from supper at Sally’s 
restaurant—a slight, twisted little man, himself a health 
exile on that lonely frontier. 

‘* No developments, I dare say?’’ he remarked perfunc- 
torily as he took his place by Haste’s side. 

Haste’s consciousness had no room for the inquiry. 
Wide-eyed, he was staring at nothing straight before him. 
** | have a theory, Doctor,’’ he began, ‘‘ that if we could 
have relieved that boy’s mind, could have given him time 


to be sick in, and time to get well in, without perpetually 
thinking of the day and hour and minute when he must be 
able to meet her-—— You see my point? We could have 
experimented, you know.’’ The doctor's silence forced 
him to goon. ‘‘ And no harm done whatever ; a bogus 
dispatch would have done it; and ’’—seeing the doctor 
intent on lighting a fresh cigar —‘‘ I’ve concocted it in my 
mind no end of times—over and over again: ‘ San 
Francisco, September so-and-so. Delayed indefinitely. 
Letter will explain.’ I believe, sir,’’ for the doctor still 
was silent, ‘* he’d have let down like a baby.”’ 
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The doctor merely grunted. And then after a depressing 
while: ‘* If we could only have him X-rayed [’d show you 
those adhesions.”’ 

‘* Mind plays no part in it, then ?’’ 

‘* Pooh !’’ in an audible puff of smoke. 

The sick man was calling. Haste went in. 

‘* Is that you, Doctor ?’’ querulously. 

‘* It’s Dan,” gently. 

‘* It’s no use, Dan!”’ 

‘* What's no use, Neale ?’’ 

‘* About Janet—letting her come—Babbidge is a 
deadly hole for a girl to be in———”’ He tried to say 
‘* alone,’’ but gulped instead. 

‘* Neale, I'll do whatever you say.”’ 

‘Well, I’ve been thinking —it’s all like a nightmare. 
Janet —I ——”’ 

** Don’t; | understand! You want me to wire her to go 
back !”’ 

‘* Has she started?”’ ‘That was a wandering of the 
mind, for Neale had only yesterday told off the days to the 
twenty-eighth. 

Dan looked confusedly for a railroad guide, but the first 
one to hand proved to be that one with the thorn-pricks in 
it. He threw it aside. 

‘* She can be reached at Yuma !’’ 

‘* Why, so sheisat Yuma! that Heaven-forsaken —’’ 

‘* There, boy, there! I'll get the dispatch right off !’’ 

‘* Wait, Dan!’’ as he was starting. ‘* The night is such 
a desperate time to get bad news !”’ 

‘* In the morning, then; she’ll get it before train time.’’ 

When the doctor had come in, and had done his part to 
quiet the invalid, Haste went out and walked about in the 
night. The stars hung heavy over Babbidge, climbing the 
sky as if from the very gulch edge. 

With Neale forever gone the life at Babbidge would be 
detestable. Mexican beldames and half-nude children 
would still file up the trail to the spring, their ugly tin cans 
on their heads, for the day's supply of water. Scorpions 
would wriggle out of the dust and lie perdue in one’s shoes 
awaiting the unwary foot. The night would be lighted up 
with the lurid glare of the furnace—see now ! and those 
vigmy shadows, away down yonder, were men rolling out 
akedonte of molten slag; it ran a living fire, down to 
the bottom of the gulch ! 

Before he knew it Haste had crossed the gulch and stood 
in the dark before the cottage where he and Neale had 
spent all their spare hours, each vying with the other in the 
delicate joinery of work-table and cabinet. 

The cottage, inclosed in its hedge, looked dark and for- 
bidding now that no bride was to come to it. And as for 
the towering stalks of the ochotilla, they seemed as dead 
as the day they were cut, although out upon the great 
mesa since the storm everything had fairly rushed into 
foliage. Haste was not superstitious — nobody is in these 
days — but he did not like it. So his walk sent him home 
a good deal gloomier than he went out. 
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The doctor, relieved of his place by Neale’s bedside, 
was ready in a moment to fling himself upon a cot, and, 
with sound professional nerves, to fall quickly asleep. 
But to Haste, waiting and watching, an intensity of feeling 
touched every ordinary sound of the Babbidge night with a 
weirdness not its own ; the scratching of centipedes in the 
cloth ceiling, a shot far down the gulch—yes, even the 
rude hee-hawing of some litthe wood-burros on the 
mountain overhanging the hut! 

Haste was glad of morning so that he could be moving 
about. He would send the telegram before breakfast, and 
the terrible strain in a measure would be over. 

Early as it was when he started for the station his miser- 
able errand was guessed by every man he met; but it was 
purely his business that there straightway went out of 
Babbidge the longest private telegram ever sent from there. 
Haste was not the fellow to mind a few dollars when it 
was a question of telling bad news delicately. Then, too, 
he took the liberty of thinking for Neale’s betrothed as a 
brother might. In case Miss Basford should happen not 
to have the money for her return trip she was to apply to a 
friend of his in Yuma, whom he named. 

It was six o’clock when the ticker ended the message. 
At eight o’clock some one called Dan to the door of his 
hut. It was a boy sent by the station operator. A tele- 
gram from Yuma, in five words: ‘‘ Mother with me. Am 
coming.’’ Signed ‘* Janet Basford.’’ 

Then Neale was to be told. 

‘* Neale,’’ whispered his friend, bending over the bed, 
can you hear me?”’ 

No answer. 

‘* Neale,’’ with soft persistence, ‘‘ Janet is coming !’’ 
That Neale heard. 

‘* Thank God!” was all he said, and turned himself to 
the wall ; and for a few moments love and death wrestled 
mightily within him. 

‘*Dan!’’ It was Neale’s voice, strong and imperious, 
calling his friend from the window where Dan had stood 
long minutes looking at nothing with that blank face of his. 

Haste bent over the bed solicitously. Heaven only 
knew what was coming ! 
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‘* Dan,”’ with rough, shaken eagerness, ‘‘ do you think 
that you could get me a bowl of good, stiff broth?” 

** At Sally's,” cried Dan, his heart leaping like a roe as 
he rushed out. 

In twenty minutes he was back, steaming himself and 
with a steaming pitcher. He had enriched Sally’s brew 
with beef extract. 

Neale sat up in bed and drank all there was of it, Dan 
watching every mouthful. Talk of maternal love! No 
mother ever heard an infant nursing with more joy than 
Dan listened to the ‘‘ click’’ in Neale’s throat. 

‘* Tell me everything !’’ said Neale, after a pause. 

Dan showed the telegram. 

‘* Yuma, you see! ‘To-night they'll stay at Comerford ! 
To-morrow noon they'll be at Rincon, and to-morrow 


night — why, I'll have the cottage aired and ———”’ 
** Of course her mother would come with her. What a 
fool, Dan, not to think of that————’”’ 


But suddenly Neale was looking piteously into his 
friend’s face. Dan felt a terrible pang go through him. 
What heartbreaking request now ? 

ort 

‘“What’s your idea, Dan? Do you think—do you 
believe, Dan ‘4 

‘* Anything, Neale-boy, anything !’’ pressing his hand in 
a firm, big grasp. 

‘* That you could get me a large beefsteak for supper ?’”’ 

‘* A whole tenderloin ! ’’ with a sudden glorious expan- 
sion of hope. 

** And cook it yourself, Dan !”’ 

To a turn it was cooked, and if not all eaten, enough for 
an excellent beginning. When the doctor came in from the 
main shaft where he had been summoned to look after a 
poor blaster, he found Neale bolstered up in bed. 

‘* Hello, here !’’ was all his exclamation. 

Dan felt that this was too much like putting the sick man 
on his defense for not dying decently and in order. 

But Neale felt no such emotions. ‘* Janet will be here 
to-morrow evening on the six-ten!’’ the poor chap gayly 
quavered. 

The doctor raised one heavy eyebrow at Dan and fol- 
lowed that up by a solemn headshake. It was plain that 
he suspected Dan, and had no faith in ultimate effects. 

Dan drew him aside to show him, not the telegram — 
but the remains of the beefsteak. 

However, after a good night, the doctor had to give in. 
Neale was magically better. 

The next morning Neale sat up a while at the window 
looking across the gulch. His glance turned fondly 
toward his litthke home, these many days neglected. 

‘* The hedge, Dan !’’ he cried; ** look at the hedge !’’ 

Dan had thought the ochotilla quite dead last night, but 
now, under the morning sun, every stalk gleamed out in 
green, topped with a gorgeous blossom. 

It was as happy a thing as Neale could have seen, and 
he slept after it, a long, sweet sleep. By the time the noon 
whistle blew the good news was over all Babbidge : Neale 
Winston was on his feet again ; he would be married that 
evening, as planned, in spite of death and the doctor ! 

At two o'clock in the afternoon the stamps of the mills 
were hung up by the owners’ express orders, and the 
shrill time whistle sounded the end of all work for the day. 
Joyously the workers talked of the happy turn of events, 
and it was clearly evident that it would not be for lack of 
interest in the wedding if the litthe church, built and sup- 
ported by the mill owners for moral effect, was not 
crowded for the first time in its history. 

That noon when Neale awoke from a deep, retreshing 
sleep he waited for Dan to come in— Dan was everywhere 
that busy day, putting things forward for the wedding — 
and burst out to him, ‘* She is at Rincon !”’ 

Then he was dressed and walked about a little. He 
would have done more, but Dan dispatched him to bed 
again. He went meekly. 

At five o’clock he insisted that it was time. But Dan 
said, ‘* You can do it in half an hour.’’ 

Fifteen minutes passed —an eternity ; then Dan dressed 
him, and took him by easy stages down to Sally’s, where 
he was to wait while Dan went to the train. 

Driving over to the station Dan found all Babbidge 
either on the way to it or already arrived. 


ot 
The message from Rincon was, ‘‘ Ontime!’’ The track 


swarmed with interested watchers clear to the first bend. 
At six-eight she showed her headlight. At six-ten she 
pulled up. Dan jumped on board the single passenger car. 
There could be no mistaking two women closely veiled 
and sitting together, since there was but one other female, 
a black-shawled Mexican. 

‘* Miss Basford ?”’ 

‘* Neale’s friend ?”’ 

Dan shook hands, but with an inward sense of check. 
What he had expected from the telegram and Neale’s 
stories was some fine, dashing creature. What he found 
was the veriest wisp of a thing ; he could have carried her 
on one arm. 

She had put up her veil and was looking at him and 
through him with soft, sleepless-seeming, tired eyes. 

‘* Neale is all right !’’ was his answer. 

At which good news, evidently unexpected, what did 
Miss Basford do but moan out, ‘‘ Oh—h—!”’ and drop her 
head like a child on her mother’s shoulder. ; 

All Babbidge, eagerly waiting on the platform to pick 
out the bride, was baffled by the descent of two veiled 
women, dusty to a degree. 

They were swiftly in the wagon. Dan drove at a good 
round pace to Sally’s and found a small but breathless 
contingent of the boys ahead of him. They had taken a 


(CONCLUDED ON PAGE 44) 
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HEN James Buchanan was President 
of the United States a party of 
ladies, after passing through the 
White House one day, concluded 
that it was their duty to take its 
chief occupant to task because 
he was a bachelor. As soon as 
their opportunity came to ‘* pay 
their respects’’ to him one of 
them stepped forward and said: 
** Mr. Buchanan, we have looked 
all over this house. It is very 

elegant and carefully kept; but we have noticed one 

deficiency.’’ ‘* What is that, madam ?”’ blandly asked the 

President. ‘* It is,”’ replied the spokeswoman of the party, 

‘ that you have no lady of the house.’’ ‘‘ That, madam,”’ 
said the old statesman with a sadly gentle smile, ‘* is my 
misfortune, not my fault.’’ ; 

gut although President Buchanan never married, his 
administration was graced socially by one of the most 
attractive of all the women who have held the position of 

‘‘ Mistress of the White House.’’ Indeed, whenever he 

was criticised for not having married, or was advised to 

take unto himself a wife, his friends would defend him by 
saying, ‘* What woman could make his home happier or 
the White House more brilliant than Harriet Lane ?”’ 











for 
The Love Tragedy of James Buchanan 


R. BUCHANAN, who was the first bachelor elected to the 

_ Presidency, was then sixty-five years of age, and had 
deliberately given himself to a life of celibacy. In the days 
when he was a young lawyer of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 
he had loved Miss Coleman, a beautiful daughter of a citi- 
zen of that tranquil and even then ancient town. They 
had been engaged to be married when one day he was 
surprised to receive from her a request to release her from 
the promise. According to Mr. George Ticknor Curtis 
the separation originated in a misunderstanding on the 
part of the lady, who was unusually sensitive, over some 
small matter exaggerated by giddy and indiscreet tongues. 
rhe estrangement would quite likely have come to an 
end in the course of time, as such things usually do in 
the mutations of true love’s course, had it not been that 
the young girl was sent to Philadelphia, and that while 
there she suddenly died. 
tiuchanan was brostated with grief, ‘To the parents 


AT PRESIDENT BUCHANAN’S INAUGURAL BALL MISS LANE WAS A PICTURE OF 
YOUTHFUL FRESHNESS OF SPIRIT AS SHE LEANED UPON THE ARM OF HER TALL UNCLE 


The Brilliant Social Reign of Harriet Lane 


EIGHTH PART OF “A STORY OF BEAUTIFUL WOMEN” 


By WILLIAM PERRINE 


‘You have lost a child, a dear, dear child. I have lost the 
one earthly object of my affections, without whom life now 
presents to me a dreary blank. My prospects are all cut off, 
and I feel that my happiness will be buried with her in the 
grave. It is now no time for explanation, but the time will 
come when you will discover that she as well as I have been 
much abused. God forgive the authors of it. My feelings of 
resentment against them, whoever they may be, are buried in 
the dust. I have now one request to make, and for the love of 
God, and your dear departed daughter, whom I loved infinitely 
more than any other human being could love, deny me not. 
Afford me the melancholy pleasure of seeing her body before 
its interment. I may sustain the shock of her death, but I feel 
that happiness has fled from me forever.’’ 


Pa 
The Early Girlhood of Harriet Lane 


HROUGHOUT the rest of his life, or for nearly half a cen- 
tury, Mr. Buchanan is not known to have revealed to 
anybody the circumstances of this romantic tragedy. He 
would only say that it had changed his hopes and plans, 
and had led him more deeply than ever into politics as a 
distraction from his grief. Gradually he rose from one 
station to another: to a seat in the lower house of 
Congress, to the Senate, to the foreign diplomatic service, 
to the head of the Cabinet, to the English mission, to the 
leadership of the Democratic party, and to the Presidency. 
Yet in all places and at all times it was noted that toward 
women, regardless of age or rank, his manner was the 
perfection of grave and tender courtesy. A washerwoman 
on the sidewalk of Pennsylvania Avenue would command 
from him the same deference or homage that he offered 
the proudest beauty in the galleries of the Capitol. In his 
old age, long after he had retired permanently to private 
life, he called attention to a package containing, he said, 
the papers and relics which would explain the causes of his 
youthful sorrow, and which he had preserved evidently 
with the idea of revealing them before his death. But 
when he died, and his will was read, it was found that he 
had directed that the package should be burned without 
being opened, and his injunction was obeyed. 

It was thus in fulfillment of this romantic devotion to 
the memory of Anne Coleman that James Buchanan lived 
the life of a bachelor, and that a little girl, the youngest 
child of his married sister, became the idol of his quiet 
household. She had been christened Harriet Rebecca 
Lane, but in after years she omitted Rebecca from her sig- 
nature. Inall the counties of Southern Pennsylvania there 
was no comelier and more high-spirited maiden than this 
precocious lassie of the Lancaster hills, and when she was 


still in her first teens the eyes of many a rustic fell admir- 
ingly upon her graceful figure. 

Mr. Buchanan, while in the Senate, and as Secretary of 
State in the Polk Cabinet, was a vigilant mentor to his 
niece. She early delighted him with her quickness and 
retentiveness of memory in the schoolroom, although he 
often had uccasion to chide her for the mischievous or 
merry pranks of a spirit not easy to restrain. 

‘* It is one of the first desires of my heart,’’ he wrote to 
her, ‘‘ that you should become an amiable and good girl,’’ 
and time and again he would enforce upon her that 
behavior was more important than knowledge. His 
letters, showing the tender anxiety with which he watched 
her growth, the wise counsels he never tired of writing 
her, and the faith which he had in her as a girl who would 
become such a woman as would reward him for all his 
solicitude, make a pleasant picture of a stern yet doting 
bachelor uncle. 

At this time, however, the chief figure in his household 
was known to his friends, his neighbors and servants as 
‘* Miss Hetty,” an honest, worthy soul, who was treated 
as if she were a member of his family, who presided over 
his table, who took the liberty of scolding him when she 
was so minded, and who spent all the rest of her life, as 
long as he lived, in ministering to his wants. She had 
become his housekeeper in the days when economy was 
still a necessity to him, and so well did she manage his 
domestic affairs that it was said that the thriftiness of the\ 
faithful Hetty Parker had saved him almost enough to live 
independently of his public salaries. His nephew, James 
Buchanan Henry, has remarked that his uncle was so 
much attached to her that he would often say that nothing 
should ever part her from him while he lived. 


ox 


In the Famous Home at Wheatland 


HEN Mr. Buchanan, in 1849, at the close of the Polk 
administration, retired from the office of Secretary 

of State he declared that it was his purpose to leave public 
life. In the country not far from Lancaster there was a quiet 
old mansion which William M. Meredith, of Philadelphia, 
who was about to enter the Cabinet of Zachary Taylor as 
Secretary of the Treasury, had occupied for his summer 
retreat, and which he now sold to Mr. Buchanan. That 
statesman found pleasure in the pastoral tranquillity of his 
new home, and many members of his party who had 
begun, in the spirit of loyal affection, to describe him as 
‘* Old Buck”’ came to regard him there in the light of a 
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‘* sage.’’ In a few years ‘‘ The Wheatlands’’ became a 
Mecca to a multitude of political pilgrims, like Clay’s home 
at Ashland and Van Buren’s at Lindenwald. The mansion 
was plain and old-fashioned, situated on an eminence 
overlooking a rich and smiling valley of farms and shaded 
with oaks and elms. Here it was that Harriet Lane in her 
early girlhood helped to entertain the statesmen who were 
almost constantly the guests of her uncle. 


on 


The “ Sage’s” Advice Concerning Marriage 


[NOEED, as the spirited yet tactful maiden grew into the 

years of womanhood, Buchanan gradually gave her an 
authority over his household such as did not, however, 
diminish the importance of the faithful Hetty. He had 
caused Harriet to be educated in the Roman Catholic 
nunnery at Georgetown, near Washington, which he 
thought the best of all places for her education, although 
he was quite confident that she would never become a 
nun. In his summer recreations he delighted to take the 
handsome young girl with him to Saratoga, and especially 
to Bedford Springs, then a favorite resort of pablic men. 
He took pains, however, to restrain her youthful inclina- 
tion to play the réle of a belle at Washington. He was 
especially solicitous that she should not contract an early 
marriage, saying : ‘‘ Never allow your affections to become 
interested, nor engage yourself to any person, without my 
previous advice. You ought never to marry any man to 
whom you are not attached ; but you ought never to marry 
any person who is not able to afford you a decent and 
immediate support. In my experience I have witnessed 
the long years of patient misery and dependence which fine 
women have pod mnt from rushing into matrimonial con- 
nections without sufficient reflection.’’ It was not long 
before Harriet became a favorite among the young women 
of the national capital. Her sagacious uncle admonished 
her to keep her wits about her in the gay scenes she would 
find there, and always to be guarded against flattery. 
‘* Many a clever girl,’’ he said, ‘* has been spoiled for the 
useful purposes of life and rendered unhappy by a winter’s 
gayety in Washington.’’ But it was not until the winter 
of 1854 that she began to attract general attention among 
the brilliant belles of the Pierce administration, as she con- 
spicuously did at the great ball which the Minister from 
Brazil gave in honor of the birthday of his imperial master. 


a 
Social Uproar Over Buchanan in London 


HEN Mr. Buchanan was appointed by President Pierce 
as Minister to England he was not accompanied to 
London by his niece, and it was perhaps well for her that 
he was not, for his first attempt to make an appearance at 
the English court was the occasion of a social uproar. 
A few months previous William L. Marcy, the Secretary 
of State, at Washington, had greatly pleased many of his 
countrymen by sending to our representatives abroad a 
circular in which he recommended them to appear when- 
ever practicable in ‘‘ the simple dress of an American 
citizen."’ ‘* This,’’ he said, would be worthy of their 
** devotion to American institutions,” as well as of the 
example which had long before been set by Benjamin 
Franklin. The result was a flutter and occasionally some 
irritation in every European court, and chiefly at the court 
of St. James. 

Soon after Mr. Buchanan's arrival in London Major- 
General Sir Edward Cust, the Master of Ceremonies, 
informed him that he would be expected to appear there in 
** court costume.’’ The American replied that unless it 
was the Queen’s desire that he should wear such a uniform 
he would conform to the spirit of Mr. Marcy’s circular. 
Thereupon Major-General Sir Edward, with some warmth, 
observed that while the Queen would have no objection to 
Mr. Buchanan’s appearance at court in any dress, the people 
of England would regard such conduct as ‘‘ presumption.”’ 
To this the Minister rejoined that while he entertained the 
highest respect for the Queen, and wished to greet her with 
all the deference which was her due, yet it would not 
make the slightest difference to him individually whether 
he ever appeared at court. Cust then stated that in 
England an invitation from the Queen was considered a 
command; Buchanan paid no attention to this remark, 
and the interview came to an end. 

The Minister thought, however, that the stand which he 
had taken would cause him to be put socially, as he said, 
** in Coventry.’’ He feared that the difficulty would con- 
tinue throughout his term, and in writing toward the end of 
1853 to Miss Lane, who was getting ready to join him, he 
took particular pains to warn her that she must be pre- 
pared to share his fate. ‘‘ So far as regards the conse- 
quences to myself,’’ he went on to explain, ‘* I do not care a 
button for them, but it would mortify me very much to see 
you treated differently from other ladies in your station.”’ 


ex 
In the Midst of the Costume Sensation 


FEW weeks later, when the time came to open 
Parliament, it was announced that the Queen would 
mevenge: the ceremony in person. Mr. Buchanan received 
rom the Master of Ceremonies a circular in which it was 
stated that ‘‘ no one would be admitted to the diplomatic 
tribune or the body of the House unless he were in full 
court dress.’’ It was suggested, however, to the American 
Minister that he might assume the civilian’s dress worn by 
General Washington. Buchanan went to the trouble of 
examining Gilbert Stuart’s full-length portrait of the first 
President, in knee breeches, ruffles, etc. He declared 
that if he were ever to wear such a costume at a White 
House reception he would be a subject of ridicule for the 
rest of his life, and at any rate it would be considered a 
presumption on his part to affect the style of dress of the 
‘* Father of his Country.’’ He was determined not to 
wear any gold lace or embroidery, and, therefore, did not 
appear at the opening of Parliament. There was much 
commotion over the incident in both countries. In 
England Mr. Buchanan said that he thought the majority 
of the people sympathized with him ; but the feeling of the 
courtiers was expressed by a newspaper organ which 
insisted that ‘‘ the gentleman from Yankeeland in the 
black coat can say his say at the Foreign Office, dine at a 
chop-house in King Street, sleep at the old Hummums, and 
be off as he came, per liner, when his business is done.”’ 
It was in the midst of this international sensation that 
Miss Lane started across the Atlantic to meet her uncle, 
who was anxious that she should make no mistake on the 
dress question. ‘‘ You will, of course,’ he had written to 
her, ‘‘ have no dresses made in the United States. I am 
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not a very close observer or accurate judge, but I think the 
ladies here of the very highest rank do not dress as 
expensively, with the exception of jewels, as those of the 
United States.’’ Before her arrival her uncle was relieved 
of his perplexity. He had been invited to the first levee 
of the Queen for the season, and a compromise, in which 
the greater part of the concessions were made to him 
rather than obtained from him, had been adjusted. It was 
agreed that he might wear, as he had done in this country 
at White House receptions, a black coat, white waistcoat 
and cravat, black pantaloons and dress boots, but in addi- 
tion a plain, black-handled and black-hilted sword. This 
oeninen he was willing to put on, he observed, to gratify 
those who had yielded much to him, and to distinguish him 
from the upper servants. Three weeks later he wrote to 
Marcy at Washington, with a full appreciation of the effect 
it would have on his countrymen at home: ‘‘I never felt 
prouder as a citizen of my country than when I stood amidst 
the brilliant circle of foreign Ministers and other court digni- 
taries in the simple dress of an American citizen.’’ 


ot 
Wins the Favor of Queen Victoria 


UCHANAN’S niece was, of course, subjected to more than 
usual scrutiny by reason of this unpleasant episode. 
For a girl who had never been outside her native land she 
carried herself through the ordeal with unusual tact and 
self-possession. Despite her uncle’s disposition to sim- 
plicity and economy, and his constant cautions that she 
should make no attempts at ‘‘ display,’’ her fine appear- 
ance and her youthful animation enabled her soon to 
become a favorite. Indeed, the English beaus, both young 
and old, who sought her smiles were numerous enough to 
cause Mr. Buchanan solicitude, and herself a good deal of 
laughing embarrassment over their ardor as well as their 
persistence. 

The only time when the dress question seems to have 
disturbed her was when she had an invitation to a dinner 
with the Queen while the court was in mourning, and 
found that she had no black dress in her wardrobe, and 
that it was necessary to get one at a day’s notice. At the 
dinner Harriet thought that the Queen, who herself was 
also still a young woman, and who talked a good deal with 
her, was ‘* most gracious,”’ while Prince Albert was equally 
talkative with her uncle. ‘‘ Everything, of course, was 
magnificent,’’ she wrote to her sister. ‘* There was gold 
in profusion, twelve candelabra, with four candles each. 
But you know I never can describe things of this sort. 
With mirrors and candles all around the room, and a band 
playing delicious music all the time, it was like fairyland 
In its magnificence.’”’ 

At one of the ** Drawing-Rooms ”’ in Buckingham Palace 
the fair young American, attired in pink silk and tulle with 
apple 3B stra. Day awakened general admiration among the 
courtiers. On her way home with her uncle he remarked : 
‘* Well, one would have supposed that you were a person 
of great beauty, to have heard the way you were talked of 
to-day. I was asked if we had many such handsome ladies 
in America. I answered yes, and,’’ he went on to say, as 
if he felt it were his duty to sprinkle some cold water on 
the flattery, ‘*‘ many much handsomer. She would scarcely 
be remarked there for her beauty.”’ 


art 
Welcomed with Cheers by Oxford Students 


URING her year’s residence in London she enjoyed 
several marks of both royal and popular esteem. But 
not the least notable event in which she participated was 
when her uncle took her, one summer day in 1855, to 
Oxford, where he and Alfred Tennyson each received the 
degree of Doctor of Civil Laws. The poet, then in the prime 
of manhood, was hardly a more conspicuous figure in the 
august ceremony at the venerable seat of learning than 
the golden-haired American girl, whose appearance the 
English students welcomed with an outburst of cheers. 

It was characteristic of her uncle that when she had 
returned to the United States he wrote her: ‘* ‘Take care 
not to display any foreign airs or graces in society at home, 
nor descant on your intercourse with royal people, but your 
own good sense will teach you this lesson. I shall be 
happy, on my return, to learn that it has been truly said of 
you, ‘She has not been a bit spoiled by her visit to 
England.’’’ Six months later, when he took his farewell 
audience, the Queen expressed a kind remembrance of 
her, and when he parted with the Marquis of Lansdowne 
that nobleman exclaimed enthusiastically : ‘* If Miss Lane 
should have the kindness to remember me, do me the 
honor to lay me at her feet.’’ 

It was only a little more than a year afterward that Mr. 
Buchanan was called to the Presidency of the United 
States. His bachelorhood caused his niece to be noted 
with uncommon interest, but her season in England had 
given her complete confidence in herself. Indeed, since 
the time of Dolly Madison there had been few mistresses 
of the White House who had united to personal charm 
and popularity an understanding of the graces of social 
intercourse. Of these women there were only two whom 
she had enjoyed an opportunity to observe. One was the 
conscientious Mrs. James K. Polk, who had given an 
example of stately personal dignity and social decorum 
such as sometimes impressed the gay with a sense of con- 
straint and formality. The other, the wife of President 
Franklin Pierce, was an amiable and long-suffering invalid 
of about middle age, whose gentle nature had been much 
oppressed by domestic calamity, and to whom her husband 
devoted himself with chivalric tenderness. 


ox 
Advent as Mistress of the White House 


UT Harriet Lane went into the White House when only 
twenty-six years of age, with all the exuberance of 
health, and with a beauty of face and figure such as no 
young woman who had been its mistress had before 
shown. It was her destiny to be the only maiden that has 
ever reigned there during four years as its social queen. 
Her public advent into Washington in that rdle was at the 
Buchanan Inaugural Ball, which was held in a structure 
temporarily built for the purpose. Attired in a white dress 
with artificial flowers and a necklace of many strands of 
pearls around her neck, she was a picture of youthful fresh- 
ness of spirit as she leaned upon the arm of her tall uncle 
and was escorted by General Jessup in full uniform. 
Indeed, almost from the beginning the dinners and recep- 
tions at the White House, notwithstanding the President's 
desire not to have ‘‘ too much fuss,” gave her a reputation 
as a young woman of fine manners and strong sense. 


Famous Belles at the American Court 


|" WAS not long before she had gathered around her a 

group of lovely women who became conspicuous in her 
circle. Seldom had there been such an array of Southern 
beauties among the dames and damsels who were wel- 
comed to the White House. Some of the survivors of the 
festal days of the Buchanan administration can still recall 
the dash of the magnificent Sally Ward Hunt ; the elegance 
of Mrs. Gwin, wife of ‘‘ Duke’’ Gwin, the California 
Senator ; the power of the fashionable leadership of Mrs. 
Alexander Slidell ; the charms of Mrs. Thompson and her 
daughter ; the fascinations of Adele Cutts, who when still 
in her teens became the wife of the ‘‘ Little Giant,’’ 
Stephen A. Douglas; the perfect figure of Governor 
Aikens’s wife, and the characteristic Kentucky spirit of the 
superb Miss Morgan. Perhaps New England’s foremost 
belle was Ellen Woodbury, but not the least attractive 
of the Northern girls was Miss Lillie McAllister, of 
Philadelphia, whose marriage to the Chevalier Berghmann 
gave special delight to both the President and Miss Lane. 
From the latter city, too, came another young creature of 
surpassing charm, destined to a long career of social con- 
quest, the adorable Emily von Schaumberg, of whom the 
Prince of Wales remarked when he saw her in a box at the 
opera that she was the most beautiful girl he had seen in 
the United States. 

The part which Miss Lane bore in the welcome of the 
Prince to the White House was one of the few things 
which seemed to give real pleasure to the young 
Englishman in the midst of the fulsome attentions with 
which he was overwhelmed during his journey from 
Canada to the South in the summer of 1860. Years after- 
ward the recollection of his hosts was still fresh in his 
mind when he declared that the memory of his five days in 
Washington could never be effaced. The Prince, who 
traveled officially as the Baron Renfrew, with his suite, was 
received at the Executive Mansion with all the gracious 
dignity which the old statesman could well assume on such 
occasions. The President took particular pains to make 
the youth feel happy because his administration was then 
passing through a season of good will and friendship 
toward England, and perhaps because of a desire to heap 
some coals of fire on the English courtiers for their treat- 
ment of himself seven years before. 


tot 


The Prince of Wales Her Uncle’s Guest 


O DELICATE were the President’s notions of propriety 
in the expenditure of public money in social pleasure 
that he insisted on paying all the bills of the Prince’s enter- 
tainment rather than permit a single dollar to be drawn 
from the Treasury for what the public would regard as a 
‘*junket.”’ His instructions to Miss Lane, however, were 
that nothing should be left undone consistent with the 
spirit of a democratic government to give Albert Edward 
an agreeable impression of life in the White House. 

There was one event of the Prince’s visit that caused 
a sentimental interest throughout the English-speaking 
world. Thousands of Americans were delighted that the 
mentors to Victoria’s son had given their consent that he 
might accept an invitation to gaze upon the tomb of the 
foremost of the men who once were English rebels. 
Together with the President, Miss Lane, members of the 
Cabinet, Lord Lyons, Sir Henry Holland, the Duke of 
Newcastle, and Mesdames Slidell, Ledyard, Ellis, Gwin 
and Rigys, he was taken to Mount Vernon on the vessel 
which bore the name of the President's niece. There was 
intense curiosity to learn how a royal descendant of 
George II] would deport himself in the home of George 
Washington. The Prince viewed the relics, particularly 
the key of the Bastile, the pictures and the apartments, 
with a show of cordial interest and respect. When he 
reached the room in which Washington died he stood in an 
attitude of reverence, with his hat off, 

At the tomb a most dramatic scene was enacted. In 
the autumnal haze of the Indian summer day the party, 
with uncovered heads, gathered in front of the portals 
behind which lay the ashes of the illustrious dead. As the 
Prince approached with respectful salutation the strains of 
solemn music by the Marine Band floated out from a 
neighboring clump of trees. Mr. Buchanan looked on not 
a little pleased at the thought of having been instrumental 
in showing his countrymen such a spectacle of international 
amity. Then the Prince planted a tree, at the instance of 
the ladies, in honor of the occasion. For a few minutes 
the whole party again stood in silence in front of the tomb, 
and then slowly turned their steps toward the Potomac. 


or 
Miss Lane and the Prince Played Tenpins 


N THE way up the river to Washington Albert Edward 
danced with Harriet Lane on the deck of the 
steamer, and with other girls among her friends. This 
they all especially enjoyed because Mr. Buchanan would 
not permit dancing in the White House. The day closed 
with a sumptuous dinner at the house of Lord Lyons, the 
British Minister, with the Prince on one side, at the head 
of the table, and Harriet Lane on the other. 

During his stay in Washington Victoria’s son was the 
President’s personal guest, and occupied apartments of 
the Executive Mansion looking over Lafayette Square. 
One evening when an elaborate display of fireworks 
was given in his honor he stood on the balcony of the 
White House, together with Mr. Buchanan and Miss 
Lane, amidst great cheers. When dining with his hosts he 
would escort Miss Lane to the table, seating himself at her 
right. His manner was somewhat bashful, and most pub- 
lic ceremonies apparently bored him. But while he was 
with Miss Lane and her White House beauties it was noted 
that for the first time since he had been in this country he 
seemed to show the manners of a gallant young gentleman 
desirous of pleasing. One of the merriest mornings she 
had with him was at a gymnasium in Washington attached 
to a female seminary. On the brass rings suspended from 
the ceiling he swung himself one by one across the room, 
and the whole party laughed heartily at his pranks on the 
rope ladder. Then he tell to playing tenpins. Miss Lane 
and the Prince together succeeded in conquering Mrs. 
Thompson and the Duke of Newcastle; it was next the 
turn of the victors to play against each other, and Harriet, 
who was one of the most robust girls of the day, speedily 
outbowled the Prince and put his muscle to shame. 

Indeed, in person, in speech, in carriage and in manner 
Harriet Lane had the charm of a regal presence. She 


(CONCLUDED ON PAGE 42) 
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HE circus season was over ; the animals 
had gone into comfortable winter quar- 
ters, while the performers, less fortunate 
than the beasts, were scattered far and 
near, ‘‘ some in rags, and some in tags, 
and some (a very few) in velvet gowns.”’ 
But one small group had found mid- 
winter employment: a party of Japanese 
men and women who were jugglers, 
contortionists and acrobats. As their 
work was pretty as well as novel they 
found a place in a vaudeville theatre. 

They were in a large Western city. 
Behind the curtain their retiring man- 
ners, their exquisite cleanliness, their 
grave and gentle politeness made them favorites with the 
working forces of the theatre. Before the curtain the bril- 
liant, graceful precision with which they carried out their 
difficult, often dangerous, performance won them the high 
favor of the public. On this special day the matinée was 
largely attended, the theatre being filled even to the upper 
circles as at night. Smilingly the audience had watched 
the movements of the miniature men and women in their 
handsome native costumes, and with ‘‘ Ohs!’’ and 

‘* Ahs !’’ had seen them emerge from those robes, already 
arrayed for acrobatic work, in suits of black silk tights 
with trunks and shoulder and wrist trimmings of red velvet 
fairly stiffened with gold embroideries ; and then came the 
act the people liked best, because it contained the element 
of danger — because in its performance a young girl and a 
little lad smilingly risked life and limb to entertain them. 


er 


The two young things had climbed like cats up to the 
swinging bars—high up, where the heat had risen from a 
thousand gaslights, uae the blood thundered in their ears, 
and the pulses on their temples beat like hammers—so 
high that looking down through the quivering, bluish mist 
the upturned faces of the people merged together and 
became like the waters of a pale, wide pool. Their work 
was well advanced. With clocklike precision they had 
obeyed — ever smilingly obeyed —the orders conveyed to 
them by the sharp tap of the fan the trainer held, though 
to the audience the two young forms glittering in black, 
and scarlet, and gold, poising and fluttering there, were 
merely playing in midair as if they had been a pair of 
tropical birds. 

They were beginning their great feat, in which danger was 
so evident that women often cried out in terror and some 
covered their eyes and would not look at all; the music 
even had sunken to a sort of tremor of fear. They were 
for the moment hanging head downward from their sepa- 
rate bars when across the stillness came the ominous sound 
of cracking, splintering wood. 

Afterward it was discovered that the rung of one of the 
chairs in an upper private box had broken—but then— 
but then ! 

The sound was close to the swaying girl’s ear. Believing 
it was her bar that was breaking her strained nerves tore 
free from all control! Driven by fear, she made a mad 
leap out into space, reaching frantically for the little brown 
hands that half a second later would have been ready for 
her, with life and safety in their tenacious grasp. 


ox 


To those who do their work in space, and from high 
places, the distance between life and death, between time 
and eternity, is often measured by half-seconds. Little 
Omassa had leaped too soon; the small brown hands with 
power to save were not extended. She grasped the empty 
air, gave a despairing cry, and as she whirled downward 
had barely time to realize that the sun had gone black out 
in the sky, and that the world with its shrieking millions 
of people was thundering to its end, when the awful crash 
came ! 

There were shouts and shrieks, tears and groans, and 
here and there women fainting. Ushers rushed from place 
to place ; the police appeared suddenly. The Japanese, 
silent, swift, self-controlled, were moving their parapher- 
nalia that the curtain might be lowered ; were stretching a 
small screen about the inert, fallen figure ; were bringing a 
rug to lift her on; and their faces were like so many old 
ivory masks. ; 

Tom McDermott in his blue coat stood by the silent little 
figure, waiting for the rug and for the coming doctor, and 
groaned : ‘‘ Oh, her face —and she a girl-child !”’ 

Tom had seen three battle-fields and many worse sights, 
but none of them had misted his eyes as did this little, 
eueme, broken heap, and he turned his face away and 
muttered, ‘‘ If she’d only keep quiet!”’ for truly it was 
dreadful to see the long Pony Mi that ran over the silent, 
huddled thing ; to see certain red threads broadening into 
very rivulets. At last the ambulance—then the all- 
concealing curtain— the reviving music—a song—a pretty 
dance — and, preséo, all was forgotten ! 


ox 


When Omassa opened her eyes her brain took up work 
just where it had left off, therefore she was astonished to 
find that the sun was shining, for had not she seen the sun 
go out quite black inthe sky? Yet here it was so bright — 
and she was—was—where? The room was small and 
clean—oh, clean! just like a Japanese house, and almost 
asempty. Could it be? but no—this bed was American ; 
and then why was she so heavy? What great weight was 
upon her? She could not move one little bit ; and oh my ! 
what was it that she could faintly see beyond and below 
her own nose? Was it shadow? Surely she could not see 
her own lip? 
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She smiled at that, and the movement wrung a cry of 
agony from her; when, like magic, a face was bending 
over her, so kind, so gentle, and then a joyous voice cried 
to some one in the next room: ‘‘ This little girl, not con- 
tent with being alive, sir, has her senses; is she not a 
marvel ?”’ 

And with light, delicate touch the stranger moistened the 
distended, immovable lip poor Omassa had dimly seen — 
through which her lower teeth had been driven in her fall 
—and in answer to her pleading, questioning glances at 
her own helpless body told her she was encased in plaster 
now, but by-and-by she would be released, and now she 
was to be very quiet and try to sleep. And then she 
smoothed a tiny wrinkle out of the white quilt, carefully 
shut out the sunlight, and, smiling kindly back at her, left 
Omassa, who obediently fell asleep, partly because her 
life was one of absolute obedience, and partly for the 
reason that there was nothing else she could do. 


ox 


And then began the acquaintance between Mrs. Helen 
Holmes, nurse, and Omassa, Japanese acrobat. The 
other nurses teased Helen Holmes about her pet patient, 
saying she was only a commonplace Japanese child- 
woman. But Mrs. Holmes would exclaim : ‘‘ If you could 
only see her light up and glow !”’ 

And so they came to calling Omassa ‘‘ the lantern,’’ 
and would jestingly ask when she was going to be lighted 
up. But there came a time when Mrs. Holmes knew the 
magic word that would light the flame and make the 
lantern glow like ruby, emerald and sapphire—like opal 
and tourmaline. 

The child suffered long and terribly. Both arms were 
broken and in several places, also her little finger, a num- 
ber of ribs, her collar-bone and one leg ; while cuts were 
simply not counted. During her fever-haunted nights she 
babbled Japanese for hours, with one single English name 
appearing and reappearing almost continually —the name 
of Frank —and when she called that name it was like the 
cooing of a pigeon, and ‘the down-drooping corners of 
her grave mouth curled upward into smiles. She spoke 
English surprisingly well—as the other members of the 
troupe only knewa fittle very broken English —and had she 
not placed the emphasis on the wrong syllable her speech 
would have almost been perfect. 


ox 


Generally she was silent, and sad, and unsmiling, but 
grateful, passionately grateful to her nurse-lady, as she 
called Mrs. Holmes. Yet when that kind woman stooped 
to kiss her once Omassa shrank from the caress with such 
repugnance as to deeply wound her, until the little Japanese 
had explained to her the national abhorrence of kissing, 
assuring her over and over again that even ‘‘ the Japan 
ma’ma not kiss little wee baby she love.’’ 

Mrs. Holmes ceased to wonder at the girl’s sadness when 
she found she was absolutely alone in the world—no 
father—no mother—no sister—no brother, no ‘‘ what 

ou call cousine? no nothing —nobody have I got what 
yelong to me !’’ she said. 

One morning, as her sick-room toilette was completed, 
Mrs. Holmes said lightly, ‘‘ Omassa, who is Frank?”’ 
and then fairly jumped at the change in the ivory-tinted, 
expressionless face. Her long, narrow eyes glowed, a pink 
stain came on either cheek, she raised herself a little on 
her best arm ; eagerly she cried: ‘‘ You know him—oh, 
you know Frank ?”’ 

Regretfully Mrs. Holmes answered: ‘‘ No, dear; I don’t 
know him !”’ 

‘* But,’’ persisted Omassa, ‘‘ you must know him, or how 
could you speak his name?”’ 

‘* T learned the name from you, child, when you talked 
in the fever. I am very sorry I have caused you a dis- 
appointment ; I am to blame for my curiosity; forgive me.’’ 


or 


All the light faded from her face, and very quietly she 
lay down upon her pillow, her lips close pressed, her eyes 
closed ; but she pd = not hide the shining of the tears that 
squeezed between her short, thick lashes and clung to 
them. ’Twas long before his name was mentioned again, 
but one day something had been said of friends when 
Omassa with intense pride had exclaimed : 

‘*T have got my own self one friend—he my friend 
Frank !”’ 

‘* What’s his other name ?’’ asked the nurse. 

‘* Oh, he very poor—he got only one name !”’ 

‘* But, dear, he must have another name. He is Frank 
somebody or something ?’’ 

‘* No—no!”’ persisted Omassa with gentle obstinacy, 
** he tell me always true—he very poor— good man—he 
only got one name— my Frank Sen.”’ 

‘* There,”’ cried Mrs. Holmes triumphantly, ‘‘ you see 
he has two names after all! You have just called him by 
them both— Frank Sen.”’ 

At which the invalid sent forth a tinkling laugh of 
amusement, crying : ‘‘ Oh, that not one man’s name —oh 
no! that Sen like your Mr.—Mrs. You nurse-lady—you 
Holmes Sen; Ito—big Japan fight man—he Ito Sen— 
you un’nerstan’ ine, nurse-lady ?’’ 

‘* Yes, child, I understand. Sen is a title, a term of 
respect, and you like to show your friend Frank all the 
honor you can, so you call him Frank Sen.’’ 

And Omassa, with unconscious slanginess, gravely 
answered : ‘* You right on to it at first try. My boss (her 
manager, Kimoto) find me, baby in Japan, with very bad 
old man—he gamble all time. I not know why he have 
me ; he not my old man. But he sell me for seven year 
to Kimoto, and Kimoto teach me jump, turn, twist, climb, 












and he send my money all to old man—all. We go 
Mexico— South America — many islands— to German land 
and long time here in this most big America. And the 
world so big —and then I so little Japan baby —I no play — 
I no sing —I know nothing what to do—and just one, one 
person in this big lonesomeness make a kindness to me, 
my Frank Sen! Just one man—just one woman in all 
world make goodness to me—Frank Sen and my nurse- 
lady !’’ and she stroked with reverent little fingers the 
white hand resting on the bed beside her. 

‘*What was he like, your Frank?’ asked the nurse in 
tones inviting further confidence. 

‘* Oh, he one big, large American man—he not laugh 
many times loud, but he laugh in he blue eyes. He got 
brown mustache, and he hair all short, thick, wavy, like 
puppy-dog’s back. He poor—he not performer in circus 
—oh no—oh no! he work for put up tents— for wagon — 
for horses. He very good man for fight, too—he smash 
man hurt horse—he smash man that kick dog or push me, 
Japan baby. Oh, he best man in all world’’ (the exquisite 
‘* Madame Butterfly’’ was not known yet, so Omassa was 
not quoting) ; ‘‘ he tell me I shall not say some words ‘dam ' 
and ‘hell’ and other more long, more bad—and he tell 
me all about that ‘ hell ’— and where is—and how you get 
in for steal, for lie, for hurt things not so big as you—and 
how you can’t get out again where there is cool place for 
change. And he smooth my hair and pat my shoulder, for 
he know Japan people don’t ever be kissed—and he call 
me one word [ cannot know * 

She shook her head regretfully: ‘‘ He call me ‘ poor 
little wave’—why poor little wave—wave, that mean 
water?’’ She sighed, and paused as if in a deep study. 
‘* | can’t know why Frank Sen call me that.’’ 


or 


But quick-witted Mrs. Holmes guessed the word had 
been ‘‘ waif’? —‘‘ poor little waif’? —and she began dimly 
to comprehend the big-hearted, rough tent-man who had 
tried to guard this little foreign maid from the ignorance 
and evil about her. 

‘* But,’ resumed Omassa with perfect conviction, 
‘* Frank Sen meaned goodness for me when he called me 
‘wave’—I know that. What you think that big American 
man do for help me, little Japan baby with no sense? 
Well, I tell you. When daylight circus-show over he take 
me by the hand, and lead me to shady place between tents ; 
he sit down—put me at he knee, and in what you call 
primer-book — with he long, brown finger he peint out and 
make me know all those big, fat letters — yes, he do that! 
Other mens make of him fun and he only laugh — but when 
they say he my father, and say of me names—he lay down 
primer and fight. When he lay out the whole deck—he 
come back and wash he hands and show me some more 
letters. Oh, I very stupid Japan baby— but at last I know 
all—and then he harness some together and make d-o-g 
say dog, and n-o say no, and so it come one next week was 
going to be his féte day—what you call birs’day—and [ 
make one very big, large secret.” 
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She lifted herself excitedly in bed ; her glowing eyes were 
on her nurse’s face; her lips trembled; the lantern was 
alight and glowing radiantly. 

‘* What you think I do for my Frank Sen’s birs’day? 
I have never one penny —I cannot buy —but I make one 
big, great try. I go to circus-lady—that ride horse and 
jump hoops—she read like Frank Sen. I ask her show 
me some right letters—oh, | work hard—for I am very 
stupid pe child. But when that day come — Frank Sen 
he lead me to shady place—he open primer—then”’ (her 
whole face was quivering with fun at the recollection)— 
‘* then I take he long finger off—I put my finger—and | 
slow spell—not cat, not dog—oh ! what you think I spell? 
F-r-a-n-k —Frank ! He look to me and then he make big 
jump—he catch me—he toss me high up in air and he 
shout big, glad shout! And then I say, ‘ ’Cause for your 
birs’day !’ 

‘* He stop—he put me down, and he eyes come wet, and 
he take my hand and he say: ‘ Thank you ; that’s the only 
birs’day gift | ever received that was not from my mother. 
Spell it again for me,’ he said. And then he was very 
proud and said : ‘ There was not any other birs’ day gift like 
that in all the world.’ 

‘* What you think of that? Then the end to season of 
circus come— Frank Sen, he kneel down by me—he very 
sad—he say : ‘I have nothing to give—I am such a fool, 
and the green-cloth—oh, the curse of the green-cloth !’ 
He took off my Japan slippers and smiled at them, and 
said, ‘ Poor little feet!’ He stroked my hands and said, 
‘Poor little hands!’ He lifted up my face and said, 
‘ Poor, poor little wave.’ Then he look up in air, and he 
say, very troubled-like : ‘A few home memories—some 
small knowledge —all I had I have given to her. Toread 
a little is not much, but maybe it may help her some day 
—and I have nothing more to give!’ 

‘*And I feel something grow very fast here and here 
(touching her throat and breast)—and I say, ‘ You 
have nothing to give me?’—well, and then I forgot all 
about I am little Japan girl, and I cry, ‘Well, I have 
something to give to you, Frank Sen—and that is one 
kiss!’ And I put my arms about he neck—and make 
one big, large kiss right on the kind lips !’’ 


on 


Her chin sank upon her night-robed breast. After a 
moment she smiled deprecatingly at Mrs. Holmes and 
whispered : ‘‘ You forgive me the other day? You see | 
Japan girl, and just once I give big American kiss to my 
friend Frank Sen!”’ 
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A Dutch Colonial House for $5000 


Architect of the Sun Fire Insurance Building, New York; the Nutley Field 
Club, Nutley, N. J.; the Baron Hirsch Trade School, New York, etc. 


HE plan for a two-story Dutch Colonial house 
to cost five thousand dollars is the problem 
undertaken in this article. That this is pos- 
sible has been proved by the fact that the 
writer built this same house for even a little 
less than the sum stated. 

There is absolutely no waste space in the 

} scheme; the rooms are carefully propor 

re par _B tioned and well arranged. Entering the hall 

from a partly covered terrace the two main 
rooms are on each side and are entered through large 
doors. Directly opposite the entrance door is the main 

stairway, which is screened off from the hall. There is a 

passayeway lealing to the rear porch and the kitchen, 

which can also be used by the servants in answering the 
front door-bell. ‘The pantry connects the 
dining-room and kitchen. 

The dining-room is planned for a circular 
table, it being nearly square with the large 
bay at one side. The living-room, just 
across the hall, is especially attractive ; the 
rear of this room may be used as a library, 
with bookshelves on each side of the 
large bay. ‘The windows in this bay have 
been made high so as to get upper light 
and allow the deep, high-backed Dutch 
settle to be built in, making a retreat. 
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HE kitchen is placed at the northeast 
corner of the house, which is consid- 
ered the least desirable part. ‘The house 
faces south, which gives the dining-room 
the south and east light, which is the best 
for this room. 
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PLAN OF CELLAR 


The living-room gets the south and west 
exposure, which means the sun all day. 

rhe terrace is almost entirely covered 
by the overhang of the eaves, which has 
been so designed that all rooms in the 
second story will be full, clear rooms — that 
is, Square ceilings. The piazza is located 
at the southwest corner, where the breezes 
prevail in summer in most localities. 
__, Lhe second story is simple and complete. 
The staircase hall in the centre of the house 
is really a large square room, with windows 
atone side. The doors of all the chambers 
open directly from this hall. 

here are two baths, one a private bath 
for the large chamber, which is intended 
for the head of the house, and the other 
opens trom a private passage which con- 
nects the two other chambers, so that the 
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THE DINING-ROOM IS PLANNED FOR A CIRCULAR TABLE 


THE LIVING-ROOM; THE REAR MAY BE USED FOR A LIBRARY 


This is the Eighth Design in the Journal’s New Series of 
Model Suburban Houses of Moderate Cost 


occupants need not pass through the public hall to use it. 
Most of the closets on this floor have windows. 

There is ample air space in the unfurnished attic to make 
this floor cool and pleasant. ‘The cellar is under the entire 
house ; it contains laundry, coal-bins, heating apparatus, 
and other necessary space, and is connected with the yard 
by a stone cellar stairway. 

The interior finish is simple walls, sand _ finished, 
covered with water paint, and white wood trim. The 
mantels and doors are all painted white with comb- 
grained yellow pine floors throughout the house ; the bath- 
rooms have tile floors and wainscot, and modern, open 
plumbing. . 

The construction of the house is inexpensive. The 
lower part is cement stucco over a wooden frame. The 
roof, gables and dormers are shingled with 
natural shingles. The stucco may be left 
natural color—-a warm yray—or it may 
be painted white ; the entrance door and 
the settle on terrace, a strong green. All 
exposed woodwork, except the shingles, 
should be white in either case. 
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HE house has been so placed on the lot 

that the entrance from the street is by a 

side path, thus leaving the entire front for 

a lawn or Dutch garden, as shown in the 

illustration. This, of course, is not com- 

pulsory, as a central walk could be used 
with good effect. 

This plan may be adapted to any expo- 
sure by reversing it or turning it about, and 
on a bivaiend lot it could be made very 
attractive and homelike. 
































The cost of this house is practically as 
follows: 


Masonry and plasterin $1600.00 
Carpentry. ... . 2300.00 
Plumbing .. . ‘ 500.00 
Painting Beng 0% 250.00 
Heating and range . . . 250.00 
Gas fixtures . . . . . 100.00 

Total :. . «6 «© © « » ee 
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Epitror’s Note —As a. guarantee that the plan of 
this house is practicable and that the estimates for 
cost are conservative, the architect is ready to accept 
the commission of preparing the working oe and 
specifications for this house to cost Five Thousand 
Dollars, providing that the building site selected is 
within reasonable distance of a base of supplies 
where material and labor may be had at the standard 
market rates. 
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Summers of Our Discontent 


By EDWARD BOK 





ss HE summer hotel is a necessary evil. 
It is necessary because there will 
always be people who cannot imag- 
ine a summer spent elsewhere than 
at one of these great barnlike and 
unsightly caravansavies. There will 
ever be detached people to whom 
life at a summer hotel is not charged 
with particularly injurious results: 
people who, either by reason of 
years, experience, temperament or 
occupation, are beyond the reach of 
the influences which distinguish life at the average sum- 
mer hotel. Such persons are willing to ‘‘ put up”’ with 
certain annoyances and inconveniences because of some 
fancied or actual benefit they either seek to derive or 
obtain by change of environment. It is not for them 
that the summer hotel and its life holds out its dangers. 


on 


UT what I never cease to wonder at is the short- 
sightedness of mothers who take their very young 
children, or their growing daughters and sons, to these 
places. Of course where a mother deliberately takes her 
daughter to a summer hotel so that she may secure an 
opportunity to ‘‘marry her off,’’ it is quite another thing. 
Such a woman has at least a reason, albeit we can each 
hold our private opinion of that reason. But what possible 
excuse the average mother can concoct to justify her 
in taking her very young children to a summer hotel | 
have never been able to discover. It cannot be the food, 
because in the few summer hotels where it is not posi- 
tively bad and uneatable, it is cooked in such large quanti- 
ties and in such a slap-dash manner that all the nutritive 
qualities are cooked out of it. It cannot be the freedom 
from conventionalities, because conventionality reigns as 
supreme at the summer hotel as it does in the city 
drawing-room. There is all the slavery of dress and 
none of its freedom. The children have perhaps more 
space to play and romp, but with the shadows of evening 
the little tots are put through the discomfort of being 
‘** dressed up,’’ so that the two or three hours between 
the child’s outdoor life and its bedtime are passed on 
‘* dress parade,’’ and in an air of sham far more pro- 
nounced than any to be found in the city. The one 
advantage I can see in taking children to a summer hotel 
at the seashore or in the mountains is that they may have 
an opportunity to breathe purer air than they have in the 
city. But it is a grave question whether the good thus 
derived is not counteracted by the innutritious food that is 
eaten, the irregular hours that are kept, the air of artifi- 
ciality that is charged into their lives, and, above all, the 
cosmopolitan acquaintances which they make. 


on 


F COURSE, two arguments are always advanced. ‘The 
mother argues that she can keep a closer watch on 
the actions and playmates of her children at a summer hotel 
than she can when her family is at home. But, unfortu- 
nately, it is not always possible to watch and govern every 
movement and moment of a child’s life when it has space 
at its command, and when very often the mother finds her- 
self interested in other things, and her time is taken up 
with more people and matters than when she is at home. 
Even the watchfulness of a nurse or a governess is not 
always the surest safeguard where other nurses and other 
governesses are plenty and congregate —and talk. The 
second argument comes from the hotel proprietor or man- 
ager, who puts forth a mighty pretense of distinction as to 
the ‘‘class of guests ’’ which his hotel receives, and the care 
that is exercised to ‘‘ entertain only the most desirable 
people.”’ But, unhappily, ‘‘ the most desirable people,”’ 
in the estimate of a hotel proprietor, are very often those 
whose sole claim to ‘‘desirability’’ is that they pay high 
prices for their rooms and spend their money freely. And 
quite as often as not these people and their children are 
not the people whom parents feel are ‘‘ the most desirable”’ 
either for their own acquaintance or for their children’s. 
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T IS idle to blame the hotel people. A summer hotel is, 
first and last, a business institution. It is peculiarly and 
emphatically so, because its three months of life must pay 
for its nine months of darkness. In other words, it must 
make hay while the sun shines, and as the sunshine is of 
brief duration its earnings must be the first and chief con- 
sideration. Everything else, especially if the ‘‘ season”’ 
happen to halt a little, must be secondary to what the 
property canearn. Now, it doesn’t require much figuring to 
see how largely the consideration of the special desirability 
of guests can enter into such a calculation. The puzzle, 
rather, is to find any other than a money consideration. 
The deduction is, therefore, justifiable that when a mother 
takes her children to the average summer hotel she ex- 
poses them to all the possibilities which lie in a cosmo- 
politan gathering. And ‘‘ cosmopolitan,” in this respect, 
covers a multitude of words. The further deduction of 
the matter is perfectly simple : that under conditions which 
must, of necessity, prevail at summer hotels, they are not 
the places for a child, nor for a young daughter, nor even 
for a growing son who has still to reach years of discretion. 
Every phase of life at these hotels has in it a possibility 
disastrous to formative thoughts and principles. 
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Ths magazine believes that as every man claims immunity 

from business cares during a part of the summer, so 
equally necessary and important is it that every woman 
should occasionally have a respite from the thousand and 
one perplexities of housekeeping. That respite may be 
brief or long, but a respite there should be. And when I 
say this I am not unconscious of conditions which make a 
change and rest seem almost impossible for thousands of 
women. Those conditions do exist. Still, the necessity 
for the rest remains the same. Some women can take a 
month’s respite, while to others a fortnight or a single week 
is all that is possible. Even where a week is impossible, 
an occasional day is to be had in some way or other. A 
little adjustment can always make this possible. But the 
summer hotel is not the only place for a mother to hie to 
to get a rest. In fact, I question very much if the distrac- 
tions of life at these places are the peculiar kind of a 
change that the average woman needs if she is to derive 
the greatest possible good from her outing. Many a 
woman becomes absolutely tired out from weeks of prepa- 
ration of clothes for herself and her children for a two or 
three weeks’ stay at some hotel. Surely this is a game 
that is not worth the candle. 
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W HAT the average American woman who lives in the city 

needs most of all in the summer is an entire change 
from what constitutes her life during the winter. She wants 
pleasure, for that is good for all of us in moderate quanti- 
ties, and particularly for the housekeeper. But her pleasure 
should not mean late hours, for they sap her vitality and 
strength. She needs those healthy pleasures and that 
quiet content which enable her to occupy her mind with 
the things around her and shut out all thought of the life 
behind her and that which is before her, so that when she is 
ready to go back to her home she can take up her duties 
again with a vigor and a zest born of new strength and fresh 
energy. The last thing she ought to think of is the ques 
tion of dress. She should have complete immunity from 
that of all things. Now, every sensible woman knows that 
this rest and freedom from dress and conventionality are 
what her being requires, and she likewise knows that these 
things are not to be had at the average summer hotel. Then 
let her keep herself and her children far away from this 
evil of our summers. She will save herself, her children 
and her money, and for what she expends in a quieter way, 
in some real country place, where the conventionalities and 
the evils that follow in their train are absent, she will get 
a double and triple return. There are hundreds of quiet 
rural nooks far away from the artificialities of life which 
would do so much for our American women if they would 
only be brave enough to look around, find them and spend 
a summer holiday amid their quiet beauties. 
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| COULD not help wishing the other day that some of the 
hundreds of people who spend their summers at summer 
hotels, and pay extravagant prices for small returns, might 
get hold of a descriptive catalogue which happened to fall 
into my hands. It is issued by the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, free to every applicant, and sets forth some 
one hundred and thirty-six farms in that State which are 
for sale. For the same amount of money which many a 
family spends at a summer hotel in a single season an 
entire farm can be bought. ‘True, these farms of which I 
speak are what are called ‘‘ abandoned farms,’’ but those 
of us who have gone into country places in our summer 
wanderings know how some of the most picturesque sum- 
mer homes have been made from these old farmhouses. 
Fancy, for example, as this catalogue states, a farm of 
thirty acres with an old-fashioned one-story house, with 
apple and pear trees and grapes galore, two miles from a 
post-office and one mile from a beach, for sale for two 
hundred dollars cash. Or, another farm of sixty acres, 
with a one-story house, wooded with beech, birch, maple, 
pine, hemlock and ash trees, and an orchard —all for eight 
hundred dollars, with only four hundred dollars cash 
down. Or, still another farm of one hundred acres, with 
an old farmhouse, pure spring water, trees and fruit, for 
seven hundred dollars. And so on with farms of all sizes, 
from twenty acres for six hundred dollars, to three hun- 
dred and four hundred acres for a thousand or two, some 
close to post-office, station and church, others farther away. 
Suppose these farms are, in a measure, ‘‘ run down.’’ 
For three or four hundred dollars one can do a great deal 
of ‘‘improving’’ in the country. Fancy some of our 
street-confined children turned loose on these farms. 
Wouldn’t it do their little souls and bodies good? Picture 
the joy of a city wife and mother who in her morning gown 
could walk out of her door on soft green grass with God’s 
own trees over her head! ‘‘ But it would mean house- 
keeping,’’ says some one. True, but when folks get so 
near to Nature as they do on a farm they are apt to be as 
simple as Nature. With no conventionalities to regard, 
with a life led along lines such as God intended His children 
to live, housekeeping will not tire any woman. The very 
simplicity of it is a tonic. Of course, life on one of these 
farms would mean the ‘‘ doing without” certain things. 
But that is just the lesson which thousands of us need so 
much in this world. There is so much in this gospel of 
‘* doing without.” In it is the secret of the uplifting of 
thousands of lives, of adding years to the lives of countless 
men and women. 


DO not say that each one of us can buy an abandoned 
farm, fix it up and live the sane life which it would mean 
for a whole summer. The pity of it is that all cannot. 
But some of us can do it. Others, who cannot, can apply 
the spirit and the principle of the idea by beginning early this 
spring to think of their summer outing in a rational way, 
and, looking at it from a new standpoint, determine to go 
somewhere where their lives will be absolutely different 
from what they are in the cities. I wish it were in my 
power to say jusi the right word which would bring into 
being an honest desire on the part of thousands of city 
people to know the farm better. There is a bigness, a 
freedom, an honesty, a sincerity in the life of the farm 
and its folk which thousands of us know nothing about. 
The sanest, the highest lives are led by these people, and 
yet in our narrow horizon we think their lives are con- 
tracted. ‘The fact is, that we are narrow: not they. It is 
their lives that are real: not ours. 

It is the essence of the lives that are lived in the country 
that we need so much in our lives: the essence of simplic- 
ity, of sincerity, of freedom from things which are external 
and not worth while. We cannot, of course, live in the 
city and live as do country folk. What we can do, how- 
ever, is to go to the country in the summertime and live 
with them, and extract some of the wholesome lessons of 
simple living which their lives can teach us. The love of 
Nature is implanted in all of us to a more or less degree : 
the crime to ourselves is that we give it so little chance of 
development or expression. And the crime is doubled 
when we withhold the expressions of Nature’s workings in 
our children. God made the fields and the woods for 
children as much as He did for His cattle and birds. _ It is 
in those fields and woods that the surest health and the 
highest education lie for His children, and by children | 
mean as well the man or woman of forty as I do the child 
of four. We are all, as one writer truly says, ‘‘ children in 
the kindergarten of God.’’ And we commit a crime 
against Him, against the opportunities He has given us, 
and against the offspring He has committed to our care, if, 
in the summer, when He teaches His choicest lessons in 
flower and leaf, we take ourselves and our children into an 
atmosphere of artificiality and turn our backs on the truest 
manifestations of His greatness in wood and field. The 
summer is not for the summer hotel : it is for the closest 
possible association with Nature: for the teachings of 
those simple, every-day truths: those wonderful lessons 
of life which lie in every wild flower that blooms, in every 
leaf that grows, in every bird that sings, and in every brook 
that flows. We leave these lessons unread, and yet within 
them lies more fascination, more mystery, more marvel- 
ous plot than in the finest romance ever penned. 
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NE year with our backs turned on the summers we have 
known at summer hotels and we would not go back to 
them for worlds. They would be in our memories as sum- 
mers of our discontent. The road to happiness and content 
in summer leads to Nature, for the closer we get to the 
bosom of Nature the closer we get to real happiness, where 
everything is God-made, where things are fresh, and sweet, 
and pure, and where we live and come in daily contact with 
things that appeal to our finest senses and truest and high- 
est impulses. Go into the woods and see how great is 
God and how small is man. Go to some great mountain 
and listen to the beauty of its silence. Rise in the morning 
in some plain farmhouse with the sweet scent of the clover 
coming into yourroom. Relax and be happy. Drowse 
and be content. Be yourself, and see how good it is. 
Think of the picture on the piazza of a summer hotel on 
any Sunday morning as you and I have both seen it many 
and many a time, with not a restful note in its litter of 
Sunday newspapers with their colored supplements, and 
people lounging about in absolute restless discontent. 
Think of that picture, and then, as the showmen say, look 
on this, by McDonald Clarke: as true and pure a bit of 
pastoral as ever was written, and then ask yourself which 
way of spending the summer is the better for you and 
your children : 


“A SUNDAY IN SUMMER 


“When the tumult and toil of the week has ceased, 
How still is the morning that smiles in the East, 
The sweet Sabbath morning that comes to refresh 
Every soul that is faint in its prison of flesh. 


“The rich clouds are fringed with yellow and blue, 
The lips of the flowers are silvered with dew, 
The winds are reposed upon pillows of balm, 
Enjoyment is throned on the clear, azure calm. 


“The orchard trees bend their full arms to the earth 
In blessing the breast where their beauty had birth, 
And while bending in crimson luxuriance there 
Seem to have joined in the Sabbath’s first prayer. 


“ The little birds sing their gay hymns in the boughs, 
The delicate winds from their cradle arouse, 
The sun gently lifts his broad forehead on high, 
As Serenity presses her cheeks to the sky. 


“And shall man, who might be an angel in tears, 
Would he rub out the stains of his sensual years, 
While Nature is brimmed with affection and praise, 
Be a stranger to God in this dearest of days? 


“Oh, no; the deep voice of the steeple is loud, 
And city and village in worship are bowed, 
While the blue eyes of Summer look tenderly down, 
And nothing but sin has a fear or a frown.”’ 
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e. Flowers Around the House 


’ FROM PHOTOGRAPHS SUBMITTED TO THE JOURNAL 
IN PRIZE COMPETITIONS 


5 
A FASCINATING BAY-WINDOW 
Most artistic is the arrangement of flowers in this 
window of a house at Dayton, Ohio. 
‘ 
‘ 
¥ 
¥ CATHARINE SOPER 
ALL SORTS OF PLANTS AND FLOWERS 
The inner court of a residence at San Gabriel, California. 
The walls and the roof are covered with bloom. 
* 
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A MANSION AT NORFOLK, CONNECTICUT 
Roses are clinging all over this beautiful residence. 
beauty and profusion can hardly be imagined. 
& 
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A SECLUDED-LOOKING PIAZZA 
The clumps of daisies around this Colorado 
Springs house are particularly attractive. 
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Ostermoor & Co. 


wish to mail to you 
without charge, a 


very handsome 72-page book, “The Test of 
Time.” Why have you not sent for it before? 
You must have seen our advertisements — every- 
body has. Are they unreasonable? Don’t you 
want a mattress now, or do you believe our claims 
and statements exaggerated? Some of the richest 
men in the country, and tens of thousands of the 
great middle class of prosperity —to which you 
belong — sleep on 





rRADE- 
MARK. 


The Ostermoor 








AN EXQUISITE WISTARIA ARBOR 


Nothing could be more beautiful than this arbor encircling 


the entrance of a home at South Bend, Indiana 


IN A LITTLE BRICK COTTAGE 


A pretty box in the side window of a cottage at Dayton, Ohio. 
The box is filled with dusty miller, ferns and noon vines 





HOUSE FACING SENECA LAKE 
The climbing roses about this charming house at Watkins Glen, 
New York, were planted more than a quarter of a century ago, 


Patent Elastic $f 5 


Felt Mattress, 


The best mattress ever made at any price. They 
bought them by mail from reading our advertise- 
ments, because they cannot be obtained any other 
way. Nota single store in the country can sell 
our goods—flagrant frauds are offered —not the 
Ostermoor, Scores of testimonials in the book. 
‘The following guarantee is what gets our mattress 
into the home — the quality keeps it there. 





| SLEEP ON IT 30 NIGHTS 


| And if it is not even all you have Aofed for, if you 
don't believe it to be the equal in cleanliness, durability 
and comfort of any $50 hair mattress ever made, you 
can get your money back by return mail—* no ques 
tions asked." 











2 feet 6 inches wide, 25 lbs., $ 8.35 


3 feet wide, 30 lbs., ° - 10.00 6 yon 

3 feet 6 inches wide, 35 lbs., 11.70 

4 feet wide, 40 lb 13.35 S cms 
| eet wide, 8., . ° ' LONG 


4 feet 6 inches wide, 45 lbs., 15,00 
Made in two parts, 50c. extra. Special sizes special prices, 
Express Charges Prepaid Anywhere. 


Don’t forget — Send for our FREE Book, 
"The Test of Time.” 
OSTERMOOR & CO., 117 Elizabeth St., New York 


Send for our book, “ Church Cushions.” 
| We have cushioned 25,000 Churches. 














| AIR SYPHON, ENAMEL LINED 
REFRIGERATORS 


Are ideal from an 
economical] and sani- 
tary standpoint, at 
a price trifling for 
the great advantages 
conferred on the ice 
user. Ice consump- 
tion is lessened be 
cause our special 
syphon method of 
circulation and ven- 
tilation makes the 
cost much less for a 
temperature aver- 
aging 38° to 42° than 
in other refrigerators with a minimum 
of 48° to 62°, The Syphon ventilating 
system absolutely prevents accumula- 
tion of moisture and so prevents liability of growth of disease- 
bearing germs. 

No contaminating odors or taste can possibly result from 
association of vegetables, meats, butter, milk, etc., even if plac ed 
in the same compartment. Booklet explains it. The white enamel 
lining, being non-porous, is a more healthful lining than is used 
in the old style refrigerators. Cleans perfectly with moist cloth. 

The Syphon principle, then, makes these refrigerators the 
most scientifically eacteal, economical and sanitary on the 
market. Adopted by The Pullman Co., Chicago & North- 
western Ry., Northern Pa ific Ry., Great Northern Ry., Southern 
Ry. Co., Iinois Central, C. M. & St. P., etc. 

BOOKLET is full of valuable information on care and 
economy of a refrigerator, FREE, Send for it. 

Any selection you make will be delivered to your depot on re 
ceipt of list price, and if in ten days you are not satisfied that it is 
all itis represented to be, we will refund your money. Write to-day. 


WHITE ENAMEL REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 
409 Jackson Street, St. Paul, Minn. 




























BISHOP (Grand Rapids) 
FURNITURE 


Fails to please after having it in your home 

FIVE DAYS, and you have not SAVED 

MONEY, you may return it, and we will re- 

fund your money. YOU ARE OUT NOTII 

ING if not satistied. 

This attractive Dressing 
Table has graceful French 
Legs, back and front; is 
made of Genuine Figured 
Mahogany, Birdi's-Kye 
Maple or Golden Oak, and 
has a rich polished finish 
The Mirror ts French Bev- 
eled Plate, 14 in. x 24 in.; 
top 32 in. x 17 in.; both 
drawers velvet lined. Re 
tail value, $18.00 


P 75 
Our Price $13,75 
We Prepay Freight 
To all points east of Missis- 





| sippi River and north of Ten- No. 53 
nessee, and allow freight Ladies’ 
that far to points beyond, ‘ 

Large variety of Dressing Dressing 
Tables, reliable in style anc Table 


price, ard other Furniture 
included in our large cata- 
logue. Free upon request. 


We Take All Risk of Damage in Shipping. 
BISHOP FURNITURE CO., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


| Richards Fit-the-Back Chairs 


Are the only chairs that fit all backsatalltimes. That support the 
spine throughout its entire length. That completely overcome 
muscular exertion in sitting. Only chairs that permit sitting at 
different angles without disturbing the rest of the occupant—a 
movable back automatically conforming tothe various movements 
of the body, giving rest to the loins and the muscles in the lower 
back, and to the whole nervous system. Chairs for Home, Office, 
Hotel, School, etc. Write for tlinstrated pamphiet,**Comfort 
in Sitting,” descriptions, prices, physicians endorsements, etc. 


RICHARDS PANEL-CHAIR CO., Woman’s Temple, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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- 7 YOU take my advice,’’ 

said Mrs. Moderate-Means, 
speaking in a hollow tone from 
the depths of a vast packing-trunk 
over which she bent at the task of 
pickling her winter wardrobe in camphor, 
** you will stop right along in town with your 
husband this summer. 

‘There now! Don't look so horrified,’’ 
she went on, emerging flushed and smiling 
from the trunk, to assume a perilous seat on 
its edge and contemplate with interest a 
young and recently married friend who was 
curled among the pillows of the window-seat. 
“You asked my advice, you know, and 
there itis. The comfort of a good husband, 
I believe, is worth a lot of sacrifices, and 
furthermore, I am not suggesting to you any 
altruistic measures which I have not prac- 
ticed myself with crowning success.’’ 

oa 

It was My Husband Who Inspired Me 
**1T HAPPENED only last year that my 
William came home from the office 
one evening, just at that time when spring 
comes to town with noise and dust and heat, 
and very little greenery, and announced that 
the owner of the country cottage we had 
leased for four summers, and which is only 
forty minutes’ ride from William's office, had 
grown avaricious and put the rent up to a 

figure where our finances could not follow. 

“Then it was that the head of the house 
gallantly volunteered to pack the children 
and me off to the seaside, keep bachelor hall 
as best he could, between the club and our 
deserted city home, and run down to see us 
at the end of every other weck. It was a 
beautiful plan, practiced and approved by 
thousands of families, but I really could not 
see my way to countenancing it, though I did 
not tell William so, for it is a mistake in 
married life to assume a sternly uncompro- 
mising attitude on the negative side of any 
domestic situation, especially when a gra- 
cious but masterly noncompliance serves 
twice as well. Privately, but none the less 
firmly, was I determined not to turn that 
admirable husband of mine out to bachelor 
grass. I’ve seen it done, too many times, 
with disastrous results to family happiness, to 
imitate the example of my women friends. 
A summer in town, with only club friends for 
companionship, the restaurants for a dining 
room, and a house like a tomb for lodging, 
places so dangerous a strain on digestion and 
home influence that I did not hesitate to put 
my moral foot right down.’’ 


ox 
My First Step Toward the Preserving 


“ TIRST, I got the children off to their 

devoted and long-suffering grand- 
parents, who had most ardently desired the 
privilege of taking care of them down on the 
farm during the summer, and then [ assumed 
to have on hand a protracted dispute with my 
dressmaker over a dimity frock, without 
which I was unable to leave town. It is 
perfectly true that a dimity frock, like 
Penelope’s web, is the sort of obstruction to 
feminine movements that the masculine 
mind can grasp, while a loftily and openly 
announced resolution to see your husband 
over the last ditch or die with him arouses the 
male sense of authority. 

““Impressively, therefore, I explained to 
William that in the process of waiting for the 
dressmaker’s heart to soften I might as well 
make myself comfortable, and I at once set 
my house in order for a long defense against 
the dust and heat that summer brings. 

*“My assumption of the martyr’s crown I 
felt would do no good unless I wore it becom- 
ingly, and by virtue of it showered blessings 
on the object of my sacrifice; so as soon as 
the homes of my neighbors began to draw 
their dreary green eyelids for the long sum- 
mer sleep I swept and garnished vigorously.” 


Pat 
First | Transformed the House 


““T ROOTED up carpets, lopped off curtains 

and hung green shades at all the win- 
dows; but I forbore to put the furniture and 
chandeliers into ill-fitting brown holland 
pajamas, or blot out the pictures with paper 
coverings, because I wanted to present, first of 
all, an inviting appearance. The deserted 
bedrooms I shut up, and, where the removal of 
carpets had left ugly planking visible, I had 
a black stain and two heavy coats of shellac 
laid on. The cool glitter of this background 
I softened by a few dark green Japanese grass 
mats, and in place of the tufted chairs, that 
were banished to the locked-up rooms, I sub- 
stituted as many wicker and solid wood ones 
as I could find. From the bric-A-brac and 
pictures I weeded out all the perishable arti- 
cles; left the glass-covered water-colors and 
photographs on the walls, and where gaps 
occurred among the ornaments I put pots of 
hardy ferns, rubber plants, etc,’’ 


¢ 
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Made Our Home Look Like a Shady Grotto 
** AS YOU are a woman of imagination your 

self you can realize that by giving one’s 
house the appearance of a shady green grotto 
one cannot fail to effect the psychological 
temperature of its inhabitants. Full of this 
true and beautiful theory I banked growing 
green things so solidly on my mantel shelves 
that the mirrors above them gave back the 
most enchanting reflections. In a jungle of 
ferns, occupying a bay-window, I set the 
biggest bow] of lively goldfish I could find, 
so that when you entered my sitting-room its 
aspect almost succeeded, like that of the 
poet’s garden, in 

*** Annihilating all that’s made 

Toa green thought in a green shade.’ 


‘* But, bless you! I did not stop there. I 
used the electric power that lights our house 
to have revolving fans placed at desirable 
points, and then, right out of my head, I con 
structed an al fresco breakfast pavilion that 
was not as inconvenient but just as invaluable 
as a private roof garden. Its foundation was 
nothing more promising than the small bal- 
cony that juts at the rear of our house over 
the typical city back yard. Nevertheless, I 
had a broad shelf built all around at the top 
of the balcony’s rail, and on this I placed 
green-painted wooden boxes, filled with scar 
let geraniums, love link, English ivy and 
rambling nasturtiums. Overhead I stretched 
a green and white striped awning, and our 
open-air apartment proved a source of un- 
mixed pride and pleasure.”’ 

oot 
Heat, Light and Dust were Shut Out 
ITH a view to everywhere economiz- 
ing dust and heat I put our coal range 
out of commission, gave the cook a good gas 
range, and shut up the laundry. Then, alone 
in my cool, dim pantry, assisted by a fine 
refrigerator full of ice, a corkscrew, a lemon- 
squeezer, a long-necked spoon, an egg- 
whipper, a receipt-book, and what I suppose I 
might call a modicum of native talent, I 
studied and accomplished the art of mixing 
‘the cup that cheers, but no’ inebriates.’— In 
other words, I learned to compose what 
my William appreciatively called ‘ liquid 
lyrics’ out of fruit syrups and juices, butter 
milk, cocoanut milk—in fact, any possible 
material that came to hand; but all of my 
concoctions, William absurdly declared, were 
flavored like the Olympian ambrosia. 

“ Those stirrings and sippings in the pantry 
were, however, but a part of my system, the 
guiding principle of which was a rigid exclu- 
sion all day long of the sun’s torrid company. 
My house, through the bright, palpitating 
June, July and August days, to judge by its 
dull and shuttered exterior, was as deserted 
as any on our block. In the morning, oh, so 
early, I foraged forth to market and went 
bargain hunting down the shady side of the 
shopping district, but at my home not only 
were the green blinds drawn and the sashes 
put down, but even the dark linen shades 
were pulled over the windows, with the 
deliberate intention of presenting an imper- 
vious barrier to the heat and light radiating 
outside from every brick and paving-stone.’’ 

oot 

My Greetings and My Toilettes 
“At FIVE o’clock, however, when my 

luncheon, and my nap, and my novel 
were through, the chore man presented him- 
self and began, with buckets of clear cold 
water, to mop up my floors; then, while I 
sprinkled off the house and balcony plants he 
sprayed down the front of the house, the steps, 
pavement, ete., and finally turned the gushing 
nozzle of the big hose into the back yard. 
At six o’clock, when William, warm, slightly 
grimy and atrifle dispirited, put his key in the 
front door, the house radiated cool, clean 
charm, from the goldfish, diving in their 
bowl, to the flowers and greenery, twinkling 
and winking cheerfully at him from the 
effects of their afternoon shower bath. 

“‘In spite of the false and fickle dress- 
maker I always made it a point to be discov- 
ered, at this critical moment, like the heroine 
of the old-fashioned novel, in a muslin as 
fresh as curds, and wearing an artless air of 
surprise that anybody could have found the 
day’s temperature trying. My greetings I 
followed up with a tall, frosty tumbler, ring- 
ing with ice, and filled with a palate-tickling 
but innocuous dram that never failed to put 
heart into the day-worn business man. 

“At this stage of the proceedings I scored 
again in favor of my system by bringing 
forth the family thermometer and showing 
its registry of a temperature far below any- 
thing elsewhere east of the Rockies. 

“Though I don’t say that a family ther- 
mometer cannot be persuaded, by a cold-water 
bath or a temporary sojourn inthe refrigerator, 
to say anything you please, thermometers 
happily have no consciences to prick and 


Preserving a Husband in Summer 


By MARGARET BISLAND) 9% 


suffer from fibs told in a good cause; so | 


what with iced drinks, a cool room, a palm- 
leaf fan and the sight of the dutifully pre- 
varicating mercury decorously standing at a 
scant seventy-two degrees, William enthusi- 
astically agreed that our house was a won- 
der. Like a giant refreshed he would climb 
the stairs, to find his bathtub brimming, his 
fresh linen laid forth, and by the time he 
appeared again on the stairs I was ready to 
lead the way to the dinner-table that was 
always lighted by candles. 

‘*A good substantial meal was my rule, 
but I chose William’s weaknesses, with 
veference to the weather. I avoided having 
red meats as often as possible in favor of fish 
and fowl; had clear instead of thick soups; 
greasy dishes were tabooed; my salads were 
trump cards, and my desserts masterpieces.’’ 

ot 

Our Reception-Room on the Balcony 
7 FTER dinner, while the electric fans 

hummed soothingly and the house sub 
sided into grateful gloom and quiet, the 
flower-wreathed balcony, its awning rolled 
back, became the family sitting, smoking 
and reception room. There I had coffee 
served, and there came William’s envious, 
lonely men friends, who would shamelessly 
hint for invitations to our domestic paradise 
and to one of our simple home dinners. 

‘* When the back balcony boasted no guests 
William and I would board a trolley that 
went near the park or along suburban roads; 
or, we would go to the park and hire a boat 
or launch, invite an intimate friend or two, 
and we would set off early on a delightful 
little voyage on the lake; getting home with 
the feeling that the hot weather had been 
annihilated and that summer in town was 
not so dull after all. 

‘In the morning I took care that break- 
fast was served early, before the heat was 
well abroad; and by my critic, who sat 
opposite the silver coffee-pot, it was pro- 
nounced to be a peerless repast. I made 
myself letter-perfect in a score of chafing-dish 
delicacies, so that I could toss off an amaz- 
ingly complicated dish of eggs, or a kidney 
stew @ la café Vachelle, with a certain care- 
less grace that surprised myself sometimes, 
and made poor William, in his sleek content, 
gloat and brag so downtown about the com- 
fort of his home that many of his friends re- 
fused to credit his assertions unless he invited 
them to make personal test of his cuisine.’’ 

er 

When the Time for His Vacation Came 
“T'VERY morning I changed my tactics a 

little, but when my good man got down 
to his seat at the small, round, white table, 
spread for two among the flowers and under 
the awning of that invaluable pavilion, he 
always found a blossom for his coat lying 
beside the plate that held his iced melon or 
his berries and cream, and I am not at all 
sure but that that little attention did not 
secretly please him as much as the infinite 
variety of my menu, the crispness of the 
biscuits or the unassailable quality of the 
coffee which we had. 

“At any rate, I know that when his three 


weeks’ vacation came, the dimity gown was | 
finally pronounced complete, the house was | 


shut up, and I went off to join the children 
while he started for his backwoods fishing 
club, he was the possessor of such boyishly 
high spirits, dulcet temper, capable digestion 
and brilliant business prospects that I felt 
thoroughly repaid for my own small efforts 
at fulfilling a wifely duty. 

‘And William —well, that ridiculous boy 
insists on referring to last summer as our 
second honeymoon, and boasting about the 
cool house we have, whenever he can get any- 
body to listen to him; and in the autumn he 
remarked, in the most matter-of-fact way, 
that, considering what a fine summer busi- 
ness he had had, he thought I would look 
uncommonly well inside a fascinating French 
frock, of which I had just been giving my 
sister-in-law a glowing but thoroughly disin- 
terested description. 

‘So you see, my dear, that one’s seeds of 
self-sacrifice never fall on stony ground where 
one’s good husband is concerned.’’ 


a 
The Young Married Friend was Impressed 


HE young married friend made no answer 
as Mrs. Moderate-Means finished her 

tale and then swooped relentlessly on a pile 
of unpacked woolen garments. But when the 
tale was over she lingered a moment by the 
door and asked of her hostess the loan of her 
chafing-dish receipt-book, and inquired if 
she thought that as a rule men liked dripped 
or boiled coffee best in summer. And Mrs. 
Moderate-Means is convinced that her young 
married friend intends to try the great 


experiment at preserving a husband sweet | 


and sound during the summer months. 





Latest Model. 19013 Style of Case. 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS. 


Our Catalogue Free. 


Our 1go01 pianos are the best we have 
ever made, the best we know how to 


make. If we were commissioned to 
build a single piano for $50,000 or 
$1,000,000, the interior or musical 
portion would be exactly like our ordi- 
nary every-day output, because we 
already use the best workmanship and 
materials that can be bought. ‘The rest 
of the price would go to fancy ornamen- 
tation and fancy profits. We sold nearly 
$1,000,000 worth in the year 1goo, twice 
as many as we sold 5 years ago. We 
increase because our pianos give satis- 
faction both in quality and in price. 

If you would like to know some facts 
about the best pianos that are made in 
the world to-day, we will mail you cata- 
logue and information that will interest 


you. 
HOW TO BUY. 


Reputable dealers sell our pianos in thousands of the 
cities and villages of the United States. Write us and 
if no dealer sells them where you live we can sell you 
direct. Let us give you prices and explain our unique 
method for easy paying, available even if you live in 
the more remote parts of the United States. Before 
you understand it this may seem complicated and 
unpractical, but it is really simple. You see and try 
the piano before you decide. You have no trouble — we 
take all the risk. If you don’t want it, it is returned 
and we pay all the railway freights both ways. 
Write us, 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


117 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
















PER SECTION 
(without doors) 


And upwards, 
according to 
style and finish. 
Shipped 


t «On Approval” 


Subjectto return 
at our expense 
if not found in 
every particular 
positively the 
pos porter’ 
=e a E's wokcase at the 
“Si os — lowest prices 
ever offered. 


99 SECTIONA 
The “MACEY ' BOOKCASE 
Is the ONLY kind having ABSOLUTELY 
Non-Binding and _— (Patented) 
Self-Disappearing Doors 


Will not stick or bind in any climate. Dust 
proof — Moisture-proof. ‘This is only one of 
several features that make the “ Macey” posi 
tively the best Sectional Bookcase in point of 
Construction— Convenience— Style—Finish and 
Price evermade. Write for Catalogue “*G 1.” 


The FRED MACEY CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Branches: New York, Boston, Philadelphia 



















PHONOGRAPH 


The Acme of Realism. 


“LOOKING FOR THE BAND. 


‘. ‘ 


PERFECT REPRODUCTIONS OF SOUND 


Are obtained 


wine Edison Records »4 
Genuine Edison Phonographs 


Nine Styles. From #10.00 to #100.00 
Catalogues Everywhere. All Dealers. 


NONE GENUINE THIS 
WITHOUT a Ei TRADE-MARK 
vor 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO., 135 5th Ave., New York 
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The City Back Yard in Summer 


THE JOURNAL’S CONTEST 


MOST interesting and 
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This Chair is Covered with 


PANTASOTE 


A Wonderful 
Material! 


Waterproof, Grease- 
roof, Stainproof and 
ermproof. Looks 
























































































P beauty which lie in the Surprising fact in con- y exactly like Leather, 
city back yard are aptly nection with the attractive 5 Ee alf as an 
illustrated in the photo- city back yards shown here i! meme thee hein 
graphs reproduced below. is that almost all of them 
To these photographs were are located in the hearts of 
4 awarded the eight prizes, large cities. ! 
aggregating one hundred The men who utilized the 
and fifty dollars, which were spaces at their command to 
offered in the JOURNAL for plan a zoo and a switch- 
the best photographs: of back railroad for their chil- = le 
“Pretty Back Yards in dren are surely to be com- | ayy 
‘ Cities.”’ mended for their ingenuity. 
It was quite difficult to It may be said of these 
make the awards, owing to back yards that beauty has 
the large number of interest- been combined with utility 
ing photographs received in to an unusual degree in 
response to the offer. their arrangement. 
wang 
Awarded Highest Medal at Philadelphia Exposition 
Tested for six years by leading railway and steam 
, ship companies, furniture makers, carriage and yacht 
—— Va A GARDEN IN THE “ CITY OF BROTHERLY LOVE” | builders, with most gratifying results, 
_, Ss eka & ; ‘ —— | Pantasote does not rot, crack or peel, is not affected 
= * Le + —>5 af)! Not Entered in Competition i SF =< | by heat, cold or dampness, and is not inflammable. 
SS 7 — ir EN; N <—— ———s . ade i stenaaed colors in plain leather grains or em- 
KA fo TS lr) gm 2 \ | bossed designs, Vantasote is entirely odorless, which 
p~“4 Sa) Va ls distinguishes it from all other leather substitutes, 
ome i me . ls A plete 18 x 16 inches sent for 25 cents in atpmnes. 
SS reg te en wet et ’ ample free, 6 x 75 inches, for 2-cent stamp and your 
tt cel eee we . upholsterer’s name, , 
Caution! There are worthless and dangerou. imitations. 
Genuine goods have * Pantasote " stamped on edge. 
PANTASOTE CO., 29 Broadway (Dept. B), N. Y. City 
‘ 
, 
A Little 
Sterli 
PRETTIEST BACK YARD IN DAYTON, OHIO BACK YARD ARRANGED AS A ZOO FOR CHILDREN ter ng 
Awarded the First Prize Awarded a Second Prize Silver 
Inlaid in the back of spoons 
and forks is a simple thing, 
but gives them the dura- 
bility of solid ‘silver at less 
than half the cost. Goods 
stamped 
i LE JSTERLING INLAID THE) | 
Are guaranteed 25 years. 
ri For sale by all Jewelers. 
Send for booklet No. 172 R. 
INTERNATIONAL SILVER Co. 
Successor to 
’ THE HOLMES & EDWARDS 
SILVER CO, | 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
5 nm Sf ORL 
PHOTOGRAPH BY J. E. WHITMORE 
i IN THE HEART OF ALBANY, NEAR THE STATE CAPITOL A Crow's NEST AND A SWITCHBACK RAILROAD 


Awarded a Third Prize Awarded a Second Prize 


YOUR MONEY BACK 


If this Refrigerator is 
not as described 


For $8.95 


We will ship you this 
Refrigerator, 
Freight Prepaid 


“ 


AN 


Kast of the Mississippi 
River— points west are 
allowed freight to the 
River. It is made of 
solid oak, nicely polished, 
mensures 50 inches high, 
$8.95, Freight prepaid, 24 inches long, 18 inches 

deep, is lined with heavy 
zine, galvanized iron shelves, and is insulated 
with water-proof fibre felting. Its retail value is 
| | $16.00 — $7.05 saved in buying of the maker. 


| Our Furniture Department contains thousands of similar 
| bargains. Our Mammoth Catalogue of 480 pages, size 14 x 1044 
| inches, tells all about Furniture —also about Everything to 

Eat, Use and Wear—contains over 13,000 illustrations and 
| quotes wholesale prices to consumers on over 150,000 different 
| articles. It costs us $1.25 — mailed to you for 10 cents, which 
10 cents you deduct from your first order of $t.00. 
| 





OTOGPAPH BY J. M. GREAVES 


SHADY AND DELIGHTFUL BACK YARD IN BROOKLYN Cozy BACK YARD IN THE HEART OF MINNEAPOLIS 


Free Lithographed Catalogue shows “* FAMOUS MARYLAND” 
Carpets, Kags, Draperies, Wall Paper, Sewing Machines, 
Blankets, Comforts, Framed Pictures, and Specialties in 
Upholstered Furniture, in their real colors. 

Carpets sewed free, Lining furnished without charge and 
YREIGHT PAID ON ALL THE ABOVE, 

Free Catalogue of Men's Made-to-Order Clothing — has large 
cloth samples attached, WE PREPAY EXPRESSAGE AND 
GUARANTEE TO FIT. 

Free Dress Goods Catalogue contains samples from 1244 cents 
to $1.50. WE PAY TRANSPORTATION, 

Whi pay retail prices for anything? We sell absolutely 
everything. Which book do you want? Address this way : 


| | JULIUS HINES & SON, Baltimore, Md. Dept. 425 


West Shore Ranges 


Eight Original Inventions 


4 Awarded a Third Prize Awarded a Third Prize 














Send 2c. stamp for our 1901 Cook Book, containing 
selected recipes by leading authorities, of value to 
every housewife. 


LITTLEFIELD STOVE CO., Albany, N.Y. 





ACETYLENE GAS 


yenerators and Lamps—from one burner 


aan up. Entirely new principle. Safer than 


| oil—more simple to operate. Cheapest light known. Quality 
same as daylight. Embroidery and painting can be done at 
night. Thousands in use. Al! our products guaranteed 
5. B. COLT 00., Dept. M, 108 Fulton St., New York CRITERION 

| Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia STEREOPTICONS 
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PHOTOGRAPH By WRG. 6. H CREIGHTON | 
GARDEN SCENE IN CENTRE OF BRIDGETON, NEW JERSEY Two HUNDRED HEADS OF LETTUCE WERE GROWN HERE 


Awarded a Third Prize Awarded a Third Prize 
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Keeping Summer Boarders 
with Success 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 





PHOTOGRAPH BY C.G. WOOD 


By CAROLINE BENEDICT BURRELL 


AOW can I make a success of 
keeping summer board 
ers?’’ This question in 
one form or another comes 
sooner or later to the minds 
of most farmers’ wives. 
To be able to add from 
one hundred to five hun- 
dred dollars to one’s 
yearly income is certainly 
something well worth 
while, and if it can be done by extra work in 
six or eight weeks with not too dispropor- 
tionate an outlay of strength it seems worth 
the doing. Yet where one farmer’s wife suc- 
ceeds in keeping summer boarders, twenty 
fail in giving satisfaction, and complain that 
keeping boarders is a thankless and unre- 
munerative task. What isthe reason? Why 
is it that what one woman does successfully 
all women cannot do? 

The reason is that most farmers’ wives are 
not willing to learn how to keep boarders. 
They assume that they know how intuitively ; 
yet keeping boarders is a trade, or rather a 
profession — one which is governed by certain 
rules which cannot be ignored. If one 
wishes to give satisfaction, while at the same 
time she reaps a suitable reward for her toil, 
she must learn how it is done, and master her 
subject. Some farmers’ wives are too proud 
to admit that they have anything to learn. 
They say in effect: ‘‘ We are quite as good as 
any summer boarders are. If they wish to 
come and board with us they must take us as 
we are; we are not going to alter our habits 
for any one.’’ A woman who starts out to 
take boarders in this spirit will soon be left 
to wonder why it is that no one comes to her 
asecond time. She might have saved herself 
the trouble of advertising, for with such a 
spirit she never can be successful. 


on 
Simple Rules for the Farmer's Wife 


F, HOWEVER, she is willing to learn, there 
are a few simple rules which she may fol- 
low with the reasonable expectation of mak- 
ing her calling profitable, and even pleasant. 
The first of these is to make her work as easy 
as she can. It is absolutely necessary to 
have some help in the kitchen if she is to add 
in any considerable degree to the size of 
her family. If she cannot get a strong girl to 
do the heavy work—though that is seldom 
impossible—she can probably get a boy, who 
will do quite as well, or even better. 

Besides this help a woman should have the 
assistance of a good kerosene or gasoline 
stove in addition to the kitchen range. 
Then, too, she should have plenty of things 
to ‘‘do’’ with, such as a liberal supply of 
utensils, dish-towels and kitchen tables, and 
chairs. She should also have a good vege- 
table garden, poultry yard and dairy. 

A farmhouse pleasantly situated has its 
advantages. It need not have a preten- 
tious landscape in full view, but it should 
overlook some natural beauty, such as hills 
or valley, or river, or at least well-kept fields 
and shady woods. Yet one who is a genuine 
success at keeping boarders can manage to 
make a country cross-roads seem attractive, 
provided only there is some cool greenness to 
rest tired eyes and brains. It is absolutely 
essential, however, that the house should not 
facethe barn. If the latter isclose by the house 
and yet somewhat out of range, clear away the 
litter from its yard and adjoining territory. 


or 
Keep All Unpleasant Things Out of Sight 


EAR down all the unneeded sheds which 
stand for no better reason than that they 
have always stood there, and if any of the 
outbuildings look shabby, and you do not 
want to have them disturbed, let them have 
a coat of paint. 

Put the chickens as far from the house as 
possible, far enough to prevent the crowing 
and clucking in the early morning from dis- 
turbing your guests, who sleep less heavily 
than do country people, and who are not 
accustomed to farm noises. If you have pigs 
—and pigs are to be expected on a farm— 
at least keep them out of sight. 

If the house has never been painted do not 
paint it, for there is a certain beauty i: the 
silver-gray of old boards and the green of 
mossy roofs; but if it has ever had even one 
coat of paint freshen it up now, especially if 
it is white or yellow, for scarcely anything 
looks as shabby as these colors if they are 
old, or as attractive if they are new. If there 
is no porch on the house build one if you pos- 
sibly can, and have it of generous size. 
Nothing takes its place with summer board- 
ers, for the women want a spot where they 
can sew and read in the mornings, and the 
men one where they can smoke in the even- 
ings. It may be too expensive forthe farmer 
to build a porch the first season, but part of 
his profits may well be invested in it before 
the boarders come the second time. 





Screen Every Door and Window 

AT all is trim and neat out-of-doors the 
very first thing to do inside is to put wire 
screens in all the windows and outer doors. 
This may seem extravagant to those who 
have been accustomed to having the flies 
driven from darkened rooms at intervals 
during the day, and who do not keep the 
whole house in use, but flies are sure to find 
an entrance in the dog-days with all the care 
in the world, and summer boarders have a 
careless way, born of long use of screens, of 
leaving windows and doors open; it will save 
trouble in the long run to have the screens in. 
Then you must give up the idea of keeping 
the parlor as a sort of sacred room, and open 
it ungrudgingly to the use of your guests. 
Undoubtedly they will wear the carpet and 
move the furniture about, but that cannot be 
helped. Take out all your ‘‘tidies,’’ your 
family album and Bible, and everything you 
value for association’s sake, and put in some 
comfortable rocking-chairs, and a large table 
for books and fancy-work. Fill the fireplace 
with some growing ferns, and, if it is not too 
much trouble, have some window-boxes as 
well. They will give a charm to the room 
such as nothing else can. Above all, havea 

well-shaded, carefully-kept reading-lamp. 


ox 
Try to Keep the Dining-Room Cool 


HE dining-room should be the coolest and 
shadiest room in the house. See that 
your table is large ettough to seat every one 
without crowding, and have some sort of a 
side table to make the serving easier; the 
very best thing is an old-fashioned chest of 
drawers, which will hold the table linen and 
silver, and also give plenty of room on top 
for the dishes, water-pitcher and glasses. 
Lay in a sufficient stock of tablecloths and 
napkins to satisfy the demands of the most 
exacting boarder. They need not be of the 
finest quality nor of the largest size, but have 
plenty of them and change them often. 

Have pretty dishes, too. They are so 
cheap nowadays that there is no excuse for 
using ugly ones. An English set in dark blue 
and white is always in good taste and attract- 
ive. As to spoons and forks, lay away all that 
are worn, and get a plated set, which is bright 
and pretty and will require little care to keep 
in good condition. Put away, also, all the 
tumblers, berry-bowls and  spoon-holders 
which are of colored glass, and get some that 
are clear and plain. An attractive table will 
go far to make your house popular. 

See, also, that the dining-room has good 
light both in the daytime and at night. 
There are many days during the summer 
when the skies are so heavy with clouds 
that it is impossible to see anything indoors 
with any degree of comfort, and no one 
enjoys eating in a room darkened by cloudy 
skies. Then, too, on stormy evenings the 
young people often like to utilize the dining- 
room for their games, and they cannot do so 
unless it is properly lighted. 


ort 
The Bedrooms Should Have Good Beds 


HE comfort of the boarders depends most 
on their bedrooms. Feather beds are, of 
course, out of date to-day and are not to be 
considered, but hard cotton or husk mat- 
tresses are almost as bad in their way. Have 
a good spring first, and then at least an 
excelsior mattress with a layer of cotton next 
theticking. This, with a cover of unbleached 
muslin quilted with one thin layer of cotton, 
will make a sufficiently comfortable bed. 

Have the pillows large and soft, and be sure 
that the feathers are well cured. Too many 
farmers’ wives use the feathers from their 
own fowls and are not particular to prepare 
them carefully. There is nothing more dis- 
agreeable on a hot night than the odor rising 
from half-cured feathers. 

As to bed coverings, do not have quilts, 
but blankets, cut in halves, which may be 
easily washed as the boarders come and go. 
The white spread should not be of Marseilles, 
but the less expensive crocheted sort, which 
can also be washed frequently. The bureau 
should have three drawers and a good, clear 
glass, and should be covered with a plain 
white towel, or piece of muslin whose 
destruction by hot curling-tongs or matches 
will cause no especial distress to its owner. 

The washstand should have plenty of 
towels, and the water-pitchers should be filled 
not only in the morning but at night as well. 

Besides all this, each room should have a 
good rocking-chair and a straight one, a 
table, a scrap-basket, a candle, a lamp, plenty 
of matches, and a closet with a liberal 
supply of hooks. 

The bedroom windows should have dark 
blinds not only to keep out the early morning 
sun but also the glare of noonday. If there 
are no blinds put some up if you possibly 


can; if that is out of the question then have 
dark window-shades. 


Suggestions Well Worth Heeding 

HERE is one thing which more than any 

other makes a boarding-house desirable, 
and that is a bathroom. Of cotirse, in most 
farmhouses this is qtiite out of the question, 
but in sone it is possible to utilize the wind 
mill for the house as well as the barn; or, if 
there is a spring close by, the water can be 
carried in by pipes for the use of those in the 
kitchen as well as for the boarders, and that 
at small expense. Even if the cost be soume- 
what of an item it is worth spending some- 
thing to give so much comfort. 

To put all these suggestions in effect costs 
money, perhaps more than the farmer has at 
hand; yet he should regard the outlay as of 
the same sort that he makes in the spring in 
buying seed. The woman who wishes to 
make a success in keeping summer boarders 
must make a beginning of getting what is 
needed to make the house comfortable, and 
then go on adding from year to year. 


iat 
Make the Boarders Feel at Home 


AVING prepared the place for the board- 
ers, and secuted the boarders by advet- 
tising of otherwise; there is a word to be said 
about ttaking them contented after they come. 
Remember that they are there for their 
pleasure, and not for yours, and try and 
adapt yourself to them, rather than demand 
that they should adapt themselves to you. 
One of the simplest ways of making them 
comfortable is to give them their meals by 
themselves and at their own hours. As your 
family is accustomed to early rising you can 
have an early breakfast, and have it all over 
before the guests will wish to rise. So with 
the dinner; a farmer likes to have it at 
twelve, and a boarder at one. True, a six 
o’clock supper would probably suit every 
one, yet the second one can be a little later 
and the first a little eatlier, This tay seetti 
to entail 4 great deal of trouble on the farmer’s 
wife—~two cooked meals where one would do! 
Yet a trial will convince her that it is the 
most satisfactory arrangement all around, 
the extra trouble not worth considering. 

As to the food, city people expect certain 
things on a farm, none of them too difficult 
to provide—good drinking water, plenty 
of milk and cream, fresh eggs and butter, 
vegetables in abundance and fruit in season. 
If these are all that they should be it will 
be found that allowances will be made if the 
meat is not of the quality to be had in city 
markets, and if there are few fancy dishes of 
any sort. If there is an ice-house on the 
farm, as there ought to be, since it will pay 
for itself a huttdfed tinies over, it is easy to 
hatig the freshly-killed meat, or even that 
bought from the butcher’s cart, until it is 
tender. Chicken is, however, better liked 
by most persons than country meat, and on a 
farm it should often be supplied. 


or 
Provide Simple and Wholesome Food 


ARMERS’ wives ate apt to niake the | 


mistake of loading their tables with a 
quantity of food of a kind which gives city 
people dyspepsia. 


and cream, good bread and butter, and coffee, 
and new-laid eggs, with a cereal. For din- 
ner there might be soup three times a week, 
meat and two vegetables besides potatoes, and 
some simple dessert, with tea ot coffee; with 
a course of lettuce and cheese after the meat 
when there is no soup. Supper is likely to 
be the most unpalatable meal of the day, for 
all boarders like something hot at night, and 
most farmets’ wives think that it is urineces- 
saty atid do hot ptovide for it. 
slipper of the tisual sort, of a half-dozen kinds 
of food, is less appetizing and far more 
trouble to prepare than the meal of scrambled 
eggs, or chipped beef in cream, or even a nice 


hash with potatoes, which, with fruit, good | 
gingerbread fresh from the oven, and tea or | 


milk, is what the guest longs for. 
or 
The Farmer Should Do His Share 


HE farmer, also, should give some thought 

to his boarders’ amusement, for the sum- 

mer days are long ones, and often time drags 
heavily, especially for the young people. A 
certain amount of money should be invested 
in a croquet set, a number of hammocks and 
possibly a tennis set, and these should be 
disposed in shady, accessible places, not all 


of them close to the house, but some of the | 


hammocks at least in a grove within an easy 
stroll. If there are children they should have 
a swing, and a batn loft set aside for rainy 
days. Then, too, it will be to the advan- 
tage of the farmer if he take an afternoon off 
from his work when he can and treat his 
boarders to a straw-ride, a fishing excursion, 
a picnic corn-roast, or a drive to some neigh- 
boring town; true, they have no right to any- 
thing for which they do not pay, but if they 
are happy on the farm they will come year 
after year, and if they are bored they will 
most certainly go elsewhere. 

More depends on the cheerful, ungrudging 
spirit in which boarders are taken into the 
home than anything else. Often they are 
made to feel that they are regarded as being 
there on sufferance only, to be used as an 
aid to money-making, but unwillingly so. 
But really, when one comes to think of it, 
the advantages are mutual, and the boarder 
is entitled not only to his food and room, but 
to courteous treatment as well. Certainly a 
guest who does not receive both is not likely 
to recommend the house to his friends. 





An ideal meal for a sum- | 
mer morning would consist of fresh berries | 


Yet a cold | 
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** Our boy, whose picture we show here- 
with, is now 20 months old and weighs 30 
pounds, He is not a fat baby, but strong 
and perfectly nourished, which is infinitely 
better, 

“Last winter he had a severe attack of 
bronchitis, and our trained nurse was very 
much interested in Eskay’s Food, as she 
cottsidered him as well nourished as if he 
uséd tnothet’s milk. Her emperience with 
other infant foods has beéri that théy pto- 
duce merely fat, leaving no strength to 
resist sickness. 

** We consider this test the best recom- 
mendation for your Food.’’ 


MRS. E. B. BURWELL, 
323 Seventh Ave., Seattle, Wash. 


**Our baby boy was raised entirely on 
Eskay'’s Food, with marvelous results, He 
is 15 months old and weighs 38 pounds. 
His health has always been perfect. He 
did not suffer from teething at all, and 
easily passed through measles when only 
aiz months old. Every one thinks him a 
femarkably healthy child, and we must 
give all the credit to your wonderful Food, 
which has been a real blessing to our home. 

** If only mothers knew how to raise theit 
children without medicine, by using proper 
nourishment, how many more beautiful chil- 
dren there would be to testify by their 
satisfactory little lives to the great value of 
such a Food as Eskay’s.’’ 

MRS. E. E. CASSIDY, 
110 High Street, Hartford, Conn. 


Is your baby being fortified against sick- 
ness by being perfectly nourished ? 

Eskay’s Food has produced thousands of 
ltving examples like the above. You cannot 
ignore its claims. 

Adults would protest against being served 
raw food. Why force it upon infants? Boil- 
ing destroys all germs in water and milk. 


Free sample (enough for ten meals), apply to 
SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH CO, 
iladelphia 


IT NOURISHES FROM 
INFANCY TO OLD AGE 


——— 
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The New Game of Koque 


By CHARLES JACOBUS 


Official Editor of the National Roque Association of America 


OQUE — pronounced roke—is 

the perfected game of croquet. 
Any one familiar with the 
latter can play roque. Croquet 
is played with large arches, 
wooden balls, long-handled 
mallets, on grass. courts. 
To make it a _ scientific 
game the arches were narrowed, 
involving greater accuracy of 
stroke. Then came the perfecting of the 
balls, until a hard-rubber ball, almost equal 
to ivory, has been evolved, weighty, steady, 
and admitting of perfect play. Next came 
the court, and from a grass court was evolved 
the present roque court, entirely free from 
grass, rolled and scraped and slightly sanded. 

The length of the court is seventy-two 
feet and the width thirty-six. This is the 
regulation size. But provided the proportions 
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MALLET, WICKET, BALLS AND COuRT BORDER 


spring is the best time to begin to get the court 
ready. The upper part for at least two inches 
should be sifted to make it free from all peb- 
bles, and before the arches are set, or even 


come in contact with the earth at every point. 
Then let the timber border be placed by some 
skilled workman, and lastly set the arches. 
These are set firmly in heavy blocks of wood 
at least four inches by six by eight in size, and 
to the depth of four or five inches. A piece of 
steel, frequently half an inch in diameter, is 
used. Thirty-two inches long befcre bending 
will be ample, leaving the arch about nine or 
ten inches above the surface. 

The arches are set rigidly and earth well 
packed about them and all made perfectly 
level, as the finest and most skillful playing 
is about the arches. 

The balls are of solid rubber three inches 
and a quarter in diameter, and as the arches, 
regulation size, are only three inches and a 
half, it follows that only one-eighth of an inch 
is left on each side when the ball is placed 
in, or passes through, the arch. This gives 
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THE COuRT SHOULD BE AS LEVEL AS THE FOUNDATION OF A HOUSE 


are retained a very satisfactory court may 
be made with a length of sixty feet and a 
width of thirty. The corners are eight feet 
inside measurement. The outside border, 
5, 6, in the diagram given, is of timber 
about six inches by four, laid flat and 
jointed, against which caroms are made 
as in billiards. The inside line, 7, 7, 7, 
is simply a line on the surface made by 
a marker with a projecting nail point, and 
is, as indicated upon the diagram, thirty 
inches from the border. All balls resting 
nearer than thirty inches to the border 
are laid out on this line. 


on 
The Construction of a Court 


HE wickets should be of steel seven- 
sixteenths of an inch in diameter 
and three inches and a half between the 
wires, except the centre arch, which is 
a double one, eighteen inches from one 
arch to the other, but only three inches 
and three-eighths between the wires. The 
stakes, one inch in diameter but only an 
inch and a half high, are set just outside 
the border line. 
The first arch is seven feet distant from 
the border line. Seven feet farther is the 
second arch. At right angles to the second 
arch and six feet three inches from the 
timber border is the third arch. The cen- 
tre arch is set crosswise of the field at the 
centre. All the other arches are easily 
placed because of relative settings. 

Upon the timber borders a ball readily 
caroms. But the more perfectly equipped 
courts are provided with rubber strips 
placed at the proper height on the timber 
borders so as to make the caroming of a 
ball easy. This rubber is generally the 
discarded rubber of billiard tables. 

The natural soil in almost any section is 
suitable for a court. Sometimes the surface 
will need grading. It should be as level 
as the foundation of a house. The early 


the border is put down, it should be scraped 
and rolled, until a twelve or sixteen foot 
“straight edge’’ laid in any direction will 
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an idea of the skill required in playing the 
game. The mallet is about seven inches and 
a half long, with a short handle. 


oe 
How the Game is Played 


HE course of the balls may be gathered 
from the diagram given by observing 

the direction of the arrow-marked lines. 
The game is begun and continued as fol- 
lows, invariably only two persons playing, 
each with two balls. The order of the 
colors is red, white, blue, black. Red and 

blue are partners, also white and black. 


Suppose red has the choice of play. The | 


red ball will be placed at either corner, as 
desired, at the head of the field; its partner, 
blue, being diagonally opposite. White 
will be placed at the corner across the 
field from red, and black diagonally 
opposite white. Red can begin the game 
by playing at any other ball, as they are all 
in play. Generally he plays for a ball at 
the lower end of the field, and of course 
has to bring them up before he or his 
partner can make the first arch. In case 
he cannot do this he will try to hide the 
next player (white) behind some wicket, 
so as to make it difficult for white to gain 
the balls. If red could not make progress 
he would leave the balls as favorably 
located as possible for his partner, blue, 
who, after white’s failure to gain the balls, 
would commence his run of the arches, 
and bring white into play, too, if it rested 
at the lower end of the field. Blue makes 
the first, the second and the third arches in 
the usual way by using the other balls, 
and as black is now the ‘‘ danger-ball’’ he 
leaves it hidden behind the third arch after 
passing it, and having previously placed a 
ball at the centre he now utilizes this in 
making the difficult centre arch. Each 
succeeding arch made requires a repetition 
of similar tactics, till red and blue, or 
black and white, become rovers. 
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The logic 
of the 
“In-er-seal 
Patent 
Package”’ 
is simple: 


Instead of buying 
your biscuit, 
crackers and wa- 
fers in a common 
paper bag you 

get them now in 
an airtight 
damp-resisting 
dust and germ- 
proof package. 





Instead of putting 
them away in 

a loosely covered 
jar to get hard 
and stale you 
keep them fresh 
and crisp in the 


“*In-er-seal Patent 
Package.” 


There is more to 
it but this is 
enough to 
interest all lovers 


of good food. 


The following 
biscuit are now to 
be had in the 
“‘In-er-seal Patent 


Package.” 


Soda Biscuit 
Graham Biscuit 
Vanilla Wafers 
Mith Biscuit 
Oatmeal Biscuit 
Ginger Snaps 

















This trade-mark design is on each end 
of every “In-er-seal Patent Package.” 


Used exclusively by 


National Biscuit Company. 
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A Message to the Order 


NEVER hear the words, Let us 
pray! without thinking how 
old-fashioned they sound. The 
minister says the words; the 
people who lead in prayer say 
them, and they always sound 
to me like the benediction. 
The minister says, ‘*‘ Receive 
the benediction.’’ How many 
receive it? Did you ever take 
time to think how wonderful 
the benediction is? ‘* The 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and the love of God, and the 
fellowship of the Holy Ghost, be with us all 
evermore. Amen.’’ How many say “‘Amen’’ 
with their hearts and go away thinking they 
have received the benediction? 

So it is with prayer. How many really 
pray? Mind, I do not say how many say 
their prayers, but how many really pray? 
And yet we do pray—to some one — for 
every earnest wish felt or expressed is a 
prayer, but I am talking of praying to the 
One that says He is our Father—and really 
to pray is to ask Him to do what we believe 
He has the power to do and the love to do. 
If we do not feel this we do not pray. Prayer 
to the majority of people who say they believe 
in prayer, is, lam afraid, quite unsatisfactory. 

oh 

People are too Busy to Pray Nowadays 
Now this subject of prayer has an old- 

fashioned sound, and some of us perhaps 
think of our mothers and fathers, and maybe 
of a family altar and family prayers—but 
that was in the long ago—and there has 
been no family altar probably in our house. 
Men and women of these days are, as a 
class, too busy to pray. The men have their 
business to attend te, the women their busi- 
ness —and some day the business will all be 
over, and to me it looks as if then they would 
be out of business—for if they did not lead 
lives of prayer they did not get hold of eter- 
nal realities —for they come through prayer. 
As I heard Canon Gore, when on a visit to this 
country, say, ‘‘ The awfulness of death is 
that it does not change anything.’’ Now let 
us act like sensible men and women, and just 
stop and think: What am I going to do in 
the next world? For there is a next world. 
There is always something next. Now, of 
course, another will take my business when 
I go; another will take charge of my chil- 
dren, of my house; all that I leave of material 
value will be used by others—but what will 
happen to me? What will I have of interest 
when my physical life is over and I am 
removed entirely from my surroundings? 


oe 
All Good Things Come Through Prayer 


HAVE: recently been reading a book—a 

modern book — and as it was written by one 
who perhaps would not call herself evangeli- 
cal, it was the more remarkable. She said 
the evangelical belief regarding man’s need 
of redemption rests on the most absolute 
foundation of truth: ‘‘ The Divine germ in 
man must relate itself to God, the Divine 
Power; as the wire must receive the electric 
current in order to transmit the message, so 
man made in the image of the Divine, with 
the germ of infinite power in himself, must 
place himself aright in the universe, through 
the potency of prayer. Once in the current 
of Divine aspiration and inspiration every- 
thing becomes possible. The resources of 
all the universe open and entreat one to 
enter. The life that now is, and that which 
is to come, are as intimately related as the 
life of childhood, and youth, and of manhood. 
Man does not ‘ go to’ Heaven, but he creates 
his own Heaven, and enjoys the happiness 
and harmony associated with the term in 
exact proportion to the degree in which he 
has created them during his life on earth. 
Many a man still dwelling here experiences 
daily more of the joys of Heaven, so called, 
than many others who have passed through 
the change we call death.’’ 


ih 
We Can Make Heaven on Earth if We Will 


” OR is Heaven a state to be awaited 

patiently as something identified with 
afar future. If one is not living in Heaven 
to-day, in the spiritual conditions of peace 
and love that produce its joy, then he may 
be assured that something is wrong, and he 
should seek to set it aright, just as he should 
seek, were he ill, to regain health again.’’ 
And I add, all this must come through 
prayer. Neither you nor I can live this life 
of ours so that death will be a departure 
into fullest life, richest life, save by coming 
into constant intercourse with the Divine 
Spirit—realizing His care, and love, and 
guidance — and this is conditional on prayer. 
If you accept Christ as a Teacher—if His 
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teaching has any influence with you, then 
you must give heed to His own words: 
‘If ye then, being evil, know how to give 
good gifts unto your children, how much 
more shall your Heavenly Father give the 
Holy Spirit to them that ask Him?’’ You 
might have thought Christ would have said: 
‘If ye then, being evil, know how to give 
good gifts unto your children, how much 
more shall your Heavenly Father give good 
gifts to His children?’’ Ll amso glad He did 
not say that. He said “‘to them that ask 
Him’’; for if He had said ‘‘ His children,”’ 
then we might have said, ‘‘ Oh, but I cannot 
call myself one of His children—but His 
promises are to them that ask Him.’’ 
i 
All of Us Need the Gift of the Holy Spirit 
OW all I have written, all I may write, is 
to beseech you who read this page to 
ask for the gift of the Holy Spirit. I do not 
care by what name you call yourselves—or 
whether you call yourselves by any name; I 
ask youto pray. Prayer is asking—and His 
promise is to them that ask! 

We need spiritual people, both young and 
old, who shall be so possessed by the Divine 
Spirit that one cannot be with them without 
wishing to be like them, and we are going 
to have them! How? Through prayer. 
Mothers and fathers who have been sorely 
troubled because of their sons and daughters, 
and have talked to them and told them what 
will be the end of their course, and have 
only driven them farther away from them— 
they are going to stop talking, and are going 
to pray, and are going to ask for the only 
power that can convince of sin—the power 
of the Holy Spirit, and that Spirit is God— 
Almighty God. We have tried to convince 
by reasoning and beseeching, but we are not 
almighty. I remember just now a verse of 
an old hymn of my childhood: 


“But power Divine can do the deed, 
And that blest power I greatly need ; 
Thy Spirit can from dross refine, 
And melt and change this heart of mine.”’ 


ih 
We are Never Alone When We Pray 
NLY really believe what some of you have 
said you believed every Sunday of your 
lives, perhaps, since you were little children 
—‘* I believe in the Holy Ghost.’’ Do you? 
Where is He? In you. And if you will let 
Him He will energize your will—fill you 
with holy desires and aspirations, and inspire 
you to do any work that He gives you to do. 
By this I do not mean only what is called 
religious work. All work is religious—or 
Christlike. It is Christlike to care for your 
mother—He cared for His mother; it is 
Christlike to care for little children, for He 
said, ‘‘ Suffer little children to come unto 
Me’’; it is Christlike to carry on a business — 
He was a carpenter. But remember His 
life was a life of prayer. He went apart to 
pray — He spent whole nights in prayer. He 
was enabled to overcome fearful temptations 
because He was filled with the Spirit. He 
prayed for us just before He left this earth. 
He said to His Father: ‘‘I pray for them: 
I pray not for the world, but for them which 
Thou has given me; for they are Thine. And 
all Mine are Thine, and Thine are Mine; and 
1 am glorified in them.’? And He prays for 
us now, and He has sent the Spirit to pray 
in us, to help us to pray, so that we may never 
be alone when we pray; and the same blessed 
Spirit will help us to pray for others—and 
will answer our prayers for others. 
i 
| Have a Good Piece of News for You 


| AM writing thus to you at this time to tell 

you some good news. A large number 
of people—and the number is being added 
to every day — people who know how to pray, 
who love to pray, are going to ask that the 
Holy Spirit may come to this country of ours 
to convince of sin and of righteousness. 
Nothing else will do. Preaching has not 
accomplished it, singing has not done it, the 
drama has not done it, pious talk has not 
done it, literature has not done it, so we have 
come to the conclusion that only the awaken- 
ing power of the Holy Ghost can do it. 

You might think that the look of anguish 
on the face of the mother would awaken the 
boy that has come home for the first time with 
an unsteady step; and as the mother looks 
into the eyes that are no longer clear, and the 
son sees the look that tells his mother’s heart 
is breaking, you might think that this would 
convince him, and that he would never 
repeat that act of intemperance. Alas, it 
isn’t so—by that very act he has sown to the 
power of appetite and has reaped at once 
more appetite; he will go on, he will have 
hours when he will say, ‘‘It shall never 
occur again,’’? but it will, and again and 
again—and nothing but the Almighty Holy 
Spirit can save him. He can! 
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Believe in Humble, Continuous Prayer 

WELL we are Coming to help you in prayer. 

A great cry is going up to God all over 
this country of ours for the power of God to 
save’ our boys, our girls—our men and 
women — and we must awake to the danger 
and throw off our indifference, shake our- 
selves from it. 

If there is a power that can make sinners 
tremble we must get hold of it. I believe 
that power is in prayer, humble, believing, 
continuous prayer. For ten days the early 
disciples continued in prayer. I believe 
that during those days some of them, or 
maybe all of them, were tempted to give it 
up, but then they would call to their minds 
what Christ had said: ‘* Ye shall receive the 
Holy Ghost not many days hence.’’ Never 
mind how long the vision tarries, wait for it. 

[ remember a number of years ayo 
listening to a wonderful preacher in the 
South—-they called him the holiest man in 
the city. His mother had been a woman of 
prayer. This minister, her only son, was 
addicted to intemperance when a mere boy, 
but she prayed and prayed, and trusted God. 
At last she came tothe end. The last time 
she saw that son he was carried in a state of 
intoxication through her room where she lay 
dying. She never saw him again. But she 
died in faith. The last words she was heard 
to utter were, ‘‘ He will be saved.’’ And he 
was saved, That was believing in prayer. 

7] 
Remember the Sabbath Day to Keep it Holy 


HAVE not forgotten a circumstance that 
made a great impression on me at the time. 

A young man, an only son if I remember 
rightly, said to his mother in the presence of 


his father early one Sunday morning: | 
** Mother, I don’t want to go to church in the | 


evenings any more. I want to have a musi- 
cale here every Sunday night. Have you 
any objection? ’’ 

“Certainly not,’’ she answered. ‘‘ You 
would like it, wouldn't you, father? We 
don’t care to goto church at nights.’? The 
father did not answer —he had been having 
some serious thoughts—had been thinking 
how different his life had been before he 
became a rich man, and how much he had 
enjoyed going to church. But his silence 
made no impression; his wife went on and 
said, ‘‘ Of course, invite your young friends.’’ 


The wife did not care to go to church, so the | 
husband remained at home, but during the 


night the Holy Spirit awakened him. He 
saw himself getting older and the best of him 
departing. He tossed about and was so 
restless that he awakened his wife and she 
asked him if he wasill, and then he told her 
all —how conscious he was that he was drift- 
ing away from God, and that he felt so sorry 
when she had given permission for company 
to come to their home on Sunday evenings. 
vi 

Father and Mother Prayed for the Boy 

H® REMINDED her that they were getting 

along in life, and that though they had 
an abundance of money they could not take 
it with them; and what about their boy’s 
soul?—he didn’t now seem to care for the 
things that make for eternal welfare. So 
the wife, as she listened to the words of her 
husband, uttered in deep penitence, was 
really awakened, and in the middle of the 
night they knelt in prayer and confessed their 
sins, trusting, and received forgiveness of 
their sins, and then consecrated all they had 
to God and His service. That was the be- 
ginning of a new life for them both, and they 
saved their boy. 

It is time we began to look after causes 
of things. Are we, as fathers and mothers, 
right with God ourselves? All this that is 
called *‘ giving up to the children’’ may be 
the unkindest thing to the children that we 
could possibly do. Never give up to them if 
they are in the wrong; do not rob them of a 
memory that their mother and father were 
always true to their principles. We shail all 
of us be sometimes out of sight of everything 
but principles. I like the old hymn: 

“T want a principle within 
Of jealous, godly fear ; 
A sensibility of sin, 
A pain to feel it near.”’ 
a 
Will You All Unite with Me in Prayer ? 


OW, dear Daughters—-and I speak to 
every member of our Order that this page 
reaches—will you unite with me in this one 
prayer: ‘‘Give the Holy Spirit to every 
member of our Order—awakening them to 
the need of prayer’’ ? Remember that the 
word from your President now is, ‘‘ Let us 
pray,’’ and, leaders of Circles all over this 
country and in other countries, I call your 
Circles together to receive the gift of the 
Holy Spirit, and to be strengthened and 
helped thereby in all good works. 
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$?Z Many a tender skin would 233 
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2% ful hours would be turned 7 
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less rest. Every penny saved 

in buying any of the many 
cheap imitations of the genu- 
ine Borated Talcum Toilet 
Powder is paid for in needless 
pain to tender skins. 
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(The Picture of Gerhard Mennen is 

on the Cover of the Box) 
It costs a trifle more than the counter- 
feits, but there is a reason for it. ‘he 
imitations contain irritants of a danger 
ous nature. Mennen’s is absolutely pure. 
It is made of the finest refined talcum = 
and boracic acid, antiseptically prepared. iS 
It immediately soothes and allays ?3S 
inflammation, 
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For the troubles of infancy it is invalu- 
able; after shaving it is delightful; for 
the toilet, indispensable. Sold every 
where, or sent by mail for 25 cents. 
Sample free. Mention this magazine. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO. 
100 Orange Street, Newark, N. J. 
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? The Rustic Touch tin the Garden 


SHOWING PRETTY EFFECTS IN COUNTRY PLACES re qeoage 
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From Photographs Taken Especially for the Journal 








Bearing this label you 


may be sure they are 
the best made. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Ltd. 


Manufacturers of Every Grade of Varnish for 
Every Use Known 
NEW YORK, 252 Pearl St.; BOSTON, 520 Atlantic 
Ave.; BALTIMORE, 22 East Lombard 8t.; 
, PHILADELP 2 } 
nee PHOTOGRAPH BY MISS F. HENEKER Wath oe0 a and ot tate ‘is Poms 
. ae . : , . eit | wine, : “DIE ‘ ain 8t.; ST. : ou. 
AN ARTISTIC GATEWAY [ aN ze . MIDSUMMER REVERIES St.; SAN FRANOISOO, 12 Front 8t. 
Attractive entrance to the grounds of a resi- “et . f A shady retreat in a Canadian garden in which 


dence at Wellesley, Massachusetts. et is ba : to spend a midsummer day. | Factory and Main Office, Detroit, Mich, 


If interested in Varnish in Any Way, 
Drop Us a Line 

















Hickory Chairs 


Stand years of hard usage. 
Especially suited for 
outdoor service. 


Golf or Country Clubs 


A GARDEN PATHWAY 
The shaded garden walk of a country home at Tarrytown, 
New York. The roof is covered with foliage. 


Verandas and Lawns 
The weather does not affect 
the comfort and ease 
obtained by Nature's 
springs in fine old rustic 
furniture: hand-made 
of white hickory saplings 
with hark left on; smooth, 
pretty and durable 


This Chair, $2.25; or two for $4.00 
Same Chale on Kockers, 50¢ extra 
Freight paid east of the Rockies. 
Dealers have them; if not, send 8 cents, cost of postage, 
for our artistic illustrated Catalogue, showing fio 
patterns appyopriate for homes or clubs. 
Pretty Settee for $6.00 


THE OLD HICKORY CHAIR CO., Martinsville, Ind. 














SRAPH 6 MARE 


By Tf Rn . PHOTOGRAPH BY T. E. MARR 
AN IDEAL RETREAT ey ' SURROUNDED BY FOLIAGE 
An arch forming a shady spot across a path 7 ee: ‘ ‘i A leafy arch which spans the broad paths of a 
in a garden at Salem, Massachusetts. . it New England garden. 











You want baby g 
to be “fe 


and comforta bis 
“sj . ai or, —— i halle sna while outdoors, an 
LOOKING AT THE WATER-LILIES A LITTLE BRIDGE AT FAIRMOUNT PARK he will be if *you 
Rustic bridge at Belmont, California. The exquisite foliage with its luxuriant An autumn scene in Fairmount Park, Philadelphia. The path which runs along | | set the unrivaled 
growth, and the water-lilies growing below, form a pretty picture. by the bridge is familiarly known as “‘ the bridle path,”’ | ** Bloch”’ 
Reclining 
Go-cart 
Write for book, Easily adjustable to any position 
free, illustrating simply by finger pressure on button ; 
different styles and really go-cart and baby-carriage 
giving cost. combined. 


Invalid Chairs 


If you want one, write 
us. We can save you 
a third and furnish a 
better chair. 
lf dealer won't sup 
ply you, we will ship 
JSrom factory. Freight 
paid east of Mississippi. 


Philadelphia Baby 
Carriage Factory 


Builders of best Baby-carriages, Go-carts, 
Invalid- and Reclining-chairs, 


713 and 715 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia 
























High-arm, high-back, 
reed seat; very comfortable. 


Reclining 
Go-cart 


Adjustable . 
to any position; best 
value in the market. 
Write for catalogue of 
special offers in Furniture, 
Carpets and House- furnishings. 
, Factory Selling 
Agents 
1028 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


IRON VASES 


Made with reservoir containing sufficient water 
| to last 10 to 15 days. Plants thrive in them. 


‘ Over 100 styles. 18 to 62 inches in height. 
IN “ THE GRANITE STATE $3.00 to $75.00, each 
A summer home in Wonalancet, New Hampshire, under the brow of : rae 
the mountain. The foliage surrounding it ts most luxuriant. A\\ , Write for price list. 


| WALBRIDGE & CO., Buffalo, N.Y. 


‘ORNAMENTAL FENCE 


25 designs, all steel. 
Handsome, durable. — 
Cheaper than a wood 
fence. Special induce 


A PLEASANT SPOT i. Heese | Porch Rocker, | 


A summer-house in one of the most picturesque 
parts of Prospect Park, Brooklyn. 





FAR FROM THE CROWD , ON THE LAKE SHORE 
Summer-house in a tree in a California ge, A delightfully shady spot on the pictur- 
garden. Built by Japanese carpenters. am N esque shore of Lake Mohonk, New York. 
i ; i; 



































Lams 


FIVE MILES FROM PORTLAND ON A SUMMER AFTERNOON 








saa ments to church and 
: ot - cemeterie Catalogue /ree. 
Two rustic summer-houses with thatched roofs in Riverton Park, on the shore A cozy and shady nook in the flower garden of the Cricket Club at DX XXX i| meen FENCE 
of the Presumpscot River, five miles from Portland, Maine. Germantown, Philadeiphia. No pleasanter spot can be imagined. NYY XL re MACHINE oe. 
oe tS eS TY 


408 North St., Kokomo, Ind, 
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a Few of the Many Beautify 


By LUTHER L 


Author of “Through Pictu 


PHOTOGRAPH BY WILL/AM WOTMAN & SON COPYRIGHT, 190 BY CETROIT PHOTOGRAPHIC ClMPANY 
THE CHANCELLOR, IN THE OTTERTAIL RANGE, NEAR LEANCHOII “LOST CHANNEL,” ONE OF THE INTRICATE BYWAYS IN THE LAKE OF THE THOUSA 
The mountains of British Columbia are bold and majestic, and nowhere more strikingly The so-called Thousand Islands which the Treaty of Ghent declared to be 1692 in number, from the merest 
grand than along the narrow valley of the Wapta or Kicking Horse River which descends patch of rock or earth to romantic Stretches of land several square mile s in extent, occupy a considerable 
the western slopes of the Rockies toward the Columbia, and where the Van Horne, Otter- section of the St. Law rence River, lying directly below Lake Ontario. These sylvan retreats are largely 
tail and Beaverfoot ranges come into-view. The Chancellor is a particularly bold peak, utilized as summer abiding-places by Canadians and Americans who have erected thereon costly residences, 
forming the central feature of an especially noble view. 





PHOTOGRAPH BY WILLIAM NOTMAN & SON 


OUIATCHOUAN FALLS, LAKE ST. JOHN 


About 180 miles north of Quebec is Lake St. John, into 
which ten rivers empty, while a single stream—the Sag- 
uenay— flows therefrom. The beautiful Ouiatchouan Falls, 
which are nearly 300 feet high, are on the river of the same 
name, near the lake. 


ON THE BOW RIVER, IN THE CANADIAN ROCKIES—A VIEW FROM NEAR BANFF SPRINGSALO¢ 


The west-bound traveler over the great Canadian transcontinental railway line enters the confines of the Rocky Mountains beyond Calgary, 
and thenceforward for more than six hundred miles the scenery is of matchless magnificence. Stupendous mountain ranges with seemingly 
inaccessible pinnacles towering into the realm of perpetual snow, and great glaciers which pour their resistless icy floods down their slopes, are 
intermingled with rivers, lakes and waterfalls. These objects succeed each other in ever-varying forms of grandeur, each new scene seemingly 








THE HEART OF THE SELKIRKS—VIEW FROM MOUNT ABBOTT, SHOWING SIR 


The rugged mountain group known as the Selkirks is distinct from the Canadian Rockies proper and lies within 
the great bend of the Columbia River, west of the Continental Divide. The outlook from the summit of Mount 


: : ¢ . : . . : tat ’ ¢ i can 

Abbott is upon a noble circle of lofty, ice-clad, aiguille-shaped peaks with the great IIlicilliwaet and Asulkar 
. P - @ P : H > ain 
glaciers as near neighbors. There is no more Swiss-like scene on the American continent, the mountains 





PHOTO, APH BY WILLIAM NOTMAN & SON 
0, BY DETROIT PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPANY 
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CANON OF THE FRASER RIVER, IN BRITISH COLUMBIA : LACHINE RAPIDS, ON THE ST. LAWRENCE RIVER ABOVE MONTREAL- 
The railway passenger is carried along the precipitous walls of the Fraser Cafion while The rapids of the St. Lawrence River have a total descent of 221.6 feet, and the Lachine are the most formidable 


, ; : te : gh 
the murky floods of the famous gold stream roll far beneath his feet. Midway on the of all. Here the surging waters are flanked by dangerous rocks, and Indian pilots guide the steamers — 
opposite wall, in places resting upon pegs driven into the face of the rock, is the old Cariboo the turbulent stream. A slight divergence from the proper course would bring destruction to a vesse!. eh 
trail which long formed the-only feasible route for-the Northern gold-seeker. ; through these dangerous rapids is-one of-the-most thrilling experiences known to steamboat trave’, and sui 
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utiful Places to 


THER L. HOLDEN 


“Through Picturesque America " 


PHOTOGRAPH SY WILLIAM NOTMAN & SON 


THOUSAND ISLANDS, WHICH FORMS A CHARMING SECTION OF THE ST. LAWRENCE RIVER 

In every aspect this extensive archipelago presents a pleasing prospect, and for upward of forty miles 
the traveler glides through fairyland. On a summer night illuminations on river and shore serve to 
enhance the beauty and brilliancy of the scene. The islands are of every conceivable form and for a large part 
are covered with luxuriant foliage so that a constantly varying panorama of loveliness is to be enjoyed. 
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AMONG THE HIGH PEAKS OF THE CANADIAN ROCKIES 


The scenery along the line of the railway through the region of the Rocky Mountains is 
everywhere stupendously grand. 
tiful Lake Agnes, with the massive forms of Mount Victoria, Hazel and other great peaks 
rising in the background. 


The above view was taken near Castle Crags and beau- 


A glimpse is also had of the Victoria Glacier. This region 


offers many strong temptations to adventurous mountain climbers. 


SPRINGSALOOKING DOWN THE VALLEY, AND EMBRACING ALSO SOME OF THE NEIGHBORING PEAKS 
valgary, transcending in beauty all that has gone before. At Banff one is surrounded by lofty peaks, and the scenery is picturesque beyond description. 
2emingly Hereabout the Dominion Parliament has most appropriately established the Rocky Mountain National Park. The valley of the Bow River has 


a general altitude of 4500 teet, and some of the mountains rise four and five thousand feet higher. Famous hot springs are within this park 


and also a picturesque mountain-environed body of water known as Minnewanka, or Devil's Lake. 


pes, are 
2emingly 


ING SIR DONALD AND NI MEROUS OTHER PEAKS WITH THE GREAIL ILLICILLIWAET GLACIER 
lies within 
of Mount 

Asulkan 
mountains 


being peculiarly sharp in outline, and the great Illicilliwaet néveé with its continuation of glaciers forming promi- 
nent features of the remarkable view. Bold Sir Donald stands forth like another Matterhorn, while Uto Peak, 
Eagle Peak, Mount Avalanche, Mount Macdonald and the lofty pinnacles of the Hermit Range stretch away to the 
left. On the right are other peaks. From many a height descend glistening ice cataracts. 


~THE GREATEST OBSTRUCTION ENCC 
formidable 
rs through 
el. A trip 
1, and still 


TERED IN DESCENDING CANADA'S GREAT WATERWAY 

more exciting does it become when taken in a small boat. The scene is one of wild grandeur. The voyager is 
” the midst of a turbulent sea, and the dark waters seek to engulf his frail craft or else to precipitate him like 
a waste fragment upon the forbidding rocks which lie ominously near his only pathway. A moment later the 
doat glides tranquilly through the calm waters below 





BY DETRUIT PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPANY 


FALLS OF MONTMORENCI, BELOW QUEBEC 
The cataract of Montmorenci, 250 feet high and 60 feet in 
width, descends almost directly into the St. Lawrence, form- 
ing one of the most entrancing sights to be witnessed in 
voyaging down this lordly stream. The famous “ Natural 
Steps "’ are a mile and a half above the falls. 


PRHOIUGRArN 








CAPES TRINITY AND ETERNITY, ON THE SAGUENAY RIVER 

The noble Saguenay flows from Lake St. John to the St. Lawrence through a colossal 
rift in the mountains, and for much of its way is practically fathomless. Its scenery is on 
the same stupendous scale as that of the Yosemite Valley and the Grand Cajfion, and its 
grandeur may be said to culminate in these two mountain promontories, 
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HE quick breads lack the sweetness 
of the long-standing, well-baked 
breads, as less of the starch is con- 
verted into sugar. In making 
these quick breads it must be borne 
in mind that the moment moisture 
is added to the flour with which 
the baking powder has been sifted 
there is a union of the materials 
and gas is evolved, which makes 
it very necessary that this part of 
the work should be done rapidly 

and the materials put at once into the oven. 

For instance, if milk biscuits remain on the 

board five minutes after they are made they 

will be coarse, the holes being large and the 
biscuits rather dry and brittle. The better 
method is to see that the oven is hot, and 
then get all the materials and utensils which 

are necessary together before beginning to mix 

the biscuits, so that at the last moment the 

mixing only need be done. 

Baking powder and egg breads are more 
wholesome when served warm, as~they hold 
the moisture and become heavy when cold. 
Yeast breads should be thoroughly baked — 
perhaps baked a second time — and used cold; 
or, made into zwieback or pulled bread, they 
may also be served right from the oven. 


ax 


ho baking powder is sifted with flour 

for muffins and cakes by persons who 
have not yet learned to work rapidly, more 
baking powder must be used than is really 
wholesome. If the baking powder is added 
last, or just before the whites of the eggs, 
and mixed thoroughly with the batter, and 
then the whites of the eggs folded in, one- 
half the amount of baking powder will do 
the work with better results. In making 
muffins separate two eggs; add to the yolks 
halfa pint of milk, a tablespoonful of melted 
butter, and then a cupful and a half of flour. 
Beat and add a teaspoonful of baking powder ; 
thoroughly mix, and at the last fold in the 
whites of the eggs. Turn the mixture at once 
into greased gem-pans and put into a quick 
oven for twenty minutes. 

The usual method is to sift the baking 
powder with the flour and then beat the 
whites of the eggs. By the time the cook is 
ready to put the whites of the eggs into the 
thin batter most of the gas has passed off into 
the air, and consequently the muffins are 
tasteless and fall when taken from the oven. 





Milk Biscuits 

IFT with one quart of flour two rounding 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder; if sifted 
twice or three times the biscuits will be 
the better. Rub into this one rounding table- 
spoonful of shortening, and add half a tea- 
spoonful of salt; mix thoroughly. If the 
oven is hot and everything is in readiness 
add sufficient milk to moisten (about a cup- 
fulanda half). Turn the dough, which must 
be moist but not wet, out on the board; 
knead over into shape quickly; roll out into 
a sheet half an inch in thickness; cut into 
small biscuits, using a very sharp cutter; 
stand in a floured pan so that they will not 
touch each other; brush the tops with milk, 
and run them into a quick oven for from 
fifteen to twenty minutes. These biscuits 

should be brown on the top and bottom, 

This receipt may be used for graham, 
whole wheat, or a mixture of whole wheat 
and corn flour, using more or less moisture 
according to the quality of the flour. All the 
other ingredients should be exactly the same. 
A little experience with adding the moisture 
slowly will give the exact quantity for each. 


Oatmeal Gems 


HESE may be made from the cold oatmeal 
left over from breakfast. Put one pint 
of cooked oatmeal into a bowl, and add half 
a teaspoonful of salt and the yolk of an egg; 
mix, and add half a cupful of boiling water 
and half a cupful of milk. Add a cupful of 
flour, either whole wheat or white; then add 
a rounding teaspoonful of baking powder; 
beat thoroughly for about two minutes, and 
then add the white of the egg. Bake in 
greased gem-pans in a quick oven for thirty 
minutes. No matter how carefully baked 
they will be slightly moist in the centre. 


Egg Biscuits 


APP to a pint of flour half a teaspoonful of 
salt and one rounding teaspoonful of bak- 
ing powder, and sift three times; then rub in 
a level tablespoonful of butter and add two 
tablespoonfuls of sugar. Beat one egg with- 
out separating until light; add two-thirds of 
a cupful of milk; add this to the flour mix- 
ture; stir; knead lightly and turn out on a 
board. Roll into a sheet a quarter of an 
inch thick and cut with a round cutter; fold 
over one half, pocketbook fashion. Placeina 
greased pan so that they will not touch each 
other; brush the tops with milk, and bake in 
a quick oven for twenty minutes. These 
may be converted into fig, date or jam bis- 
cuits by putting into the centre a teaspoonful 
of either of these materials just before folding 
over the half. They may then be slightly 
pressed together, and baked as above. 


Corn Gems 


YARSE breads made from rolled oats, 
rolled wheat, whole wheat and cornmeal 
are very necessary daily foods. They keep 
the lower bowel in healthy action. People 
who use white bread constantly belong to the 
class of people found usually among dyspep- 
tics, and that other class having headaches 
almost daily. If you use coarse or granulated 
cornmeal take one cupful of cornmeal and 
half a cupful of bread flour, using the same 
quantity as given for ordinary muffins. 


Southern Rice Bread 


py RAT two eggs without separating until 

very light; add a pint and a half of milk; 
mix; add one tablespoonful of melted butter, 
one pint of white cornmeal, half a pint of 
cold boiled rice, a teaspoonful of salt, and 
beat thoroughly for about three minutes; then 
add two teaspoonfuls of baking powder and 
beat quickly until thoroughly mixed. Grease 
three jelly-cake tins, turn in the mixture, and 
bake in a quick oven for thirty minutes. Or 
it may be baked in a shallow baking-pan. 


‘Sweet Potato Biscuits 


REAK into halves three good-sized baked 
sweet potatoes; take out the centres, and 
press through a sieve; add one tablespoonful 
of butter, a teaspoonful of salt and a pint of 
milk. Beat one egg without separating until 
light, and add it to the mixture. Sift two 
rounding teaspoonfuls of baking powder with 
a pint of flour and add it quickly. If the 
flour is a good strong bread flour the quantity 
will be just sufficient. Fill into greased 
gem-pans, and bake in a quick oven for from 
twenty-five to thirty minutes. Left-over 
white or sweet potatoes may be used. 


Plain Waffles 


UB one rounding tablespoonful of butter 
into one quart of sifted flour; add a 
teaspoonful of salt and mix thoroughly. 
Separate three eggs; add to the yolks a pint 
and a half of milk; add this to the flour; beat 
thoroughly for fully five minutes. The little 
roughness that you will notice as you are 
beating is particles of butter. Do not try 
to beat these out, as, in melting, they will 
make the waffles lighter. Add two rounding 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder; beat again 
and then fold in the well-beaten whites of the 
eggs. Heat the waffle-iron gradually. Dip 
a small paintbrush into melted suet, brush 
the iron until every part is well but lightly 
greased; pour the batter from a pitcher into 
the middle of the iron, and when it is just 
full close it down and turn it at once, as the 
under side will be now hotter than the top. 
Bake on both sides, and serve at once, 


Mush Bread 


UT one pint of milk ina double boiler; add 
to it three-quarters of a cupful of gran- 
ulated white ot yellow cornmeal; stir until 
you have a rather thick mixture; take from 
the fire, and add hastily the yolks of four 
eggs; then fold in the well-beaten whites; 
turn at once into a baking-dish, and bake in 
a quick oven for twenty-five minutes. If the 
mush is too thick it will be heavy. 


Sour Milk Short Cakes 


IFT a teaspoonful of salt with a quart of 
flour, Dissolve half a teaspoonful of 
bicarbonate of soda in two tablespoonfuls of 
warm water, and add it to two-thirds of a 
pint of very sour cream. When this begins 
to foam stir it quickly into the flour; knead 
lightly; turn the dough out on the board; roll 
it into a sheet half an inch thick; put down 
an ordinary breakfast-plate, and with a sharp 
knife cut around the cakes, making them the 
size of a large saucer, Put on a slightly 
greased hot griddle; brown on one side, then 
turn and brown on the other. They must be 
baked slowly for fully fifteen minutes. Or 
they may be baked in crumpet rings. If 
baked in the latter they will have the ap- 
pearance of English muffins. 


Rock Biscuits 


peat six eggs without separating until very 

light; then add one pound of granulated 
sugar; beat thoroughly, and add gradually 
half a pound of sifted flour and half a cupful 
of currants; mix well together; add sufficient 
flour to make a hard dough; roll this out 
very thin; cut into square cakes, prick with 
a fork and bake in a moderate oven for half 
an hour. These are more wholesome than 
the average cookie, as there is an absence of 
butter, and being thin and hard they require 
thorough mastication. 


Corn Dodgers 


UT one quart of Southern cornmeal into a 
bowl; pour over it sufficient boiling water 

to just moisten—it must not be wet; add a 
rounding tablespoonful of butter. Throw a 
towel over the bowl, and allow it to stand for 
fifteen or twenty minutes. When ready to 
bake have the oven moderately hot. Beat 
one egg without separating until light; add 
to it two tablespoonfuls of milk; stir this into 
the mixture; mix, and drop by spoonfuls 
upon greased pans. Bake for thirty minutes. 


Unfermented Wafers 


IFT one quart of flour with half a teaspoon- 
ful of salt several times; then add suffi- 
cient skimmed milk to make a very hard 
dough; knead for fully fifteen minutes until 
the dough becomes soft and elastic; then roll 
it out into a very thin sheet. This must be 
like a wafer; cut it into rounds or squares, 
prick over the top with a fork, and bake in 
a moderate oven for from fifteen to twenty 
minutes. Sometimes these will puff like 
little balloons; at other times they will be in 
layers, more like pastry, without the fatty 
appearance. These may be put into tin cans 
to keep, to be served as wafers with the salad 
course, or used for bread for dyspeptics. 
Where shortening is required a tablespoonful 
of nut butter may be rubbed into the flour 
before the milk is added. 


Pop-Overs 
B hpietern the name of pop-overs are served 
wafer gems, German puffs and the ordi- 
nary pop-overs, all made after the same rule, 
using more or less eggs. 

When these are light the lightness is that 
of a bubble or a balloon, the entire centre 
being hollow. The outside material, how 
ever, is a little dense and perhaps more diffi- 
cult of digestion than the ordinary light bread. 

Beat without separating two eggs; add half 
a pint of milk. Into another bow] put half a 
pint of pastry flour; add to it gradually the 
eggs and milk, beating all the while. When 
well mixed, strain through a sieve and fill at 
once into greased hot gem-pans. Grease the 
gem-pans and put them in the oven while 
you ate mixing the pop-overs. Bake them 
for forty minutes in a moderately quick oven, 
German puffs are made in the same way, using 
four eggs instead of two. In wafer gems 
four yolks and five whites are needed. 


Sour Milk Scones 


ISSOLVE a level teaspoonful of bicarbo- 
nate of soda in two tablespoonfuls of 
water; add it to one pint of thick sour milk 
or buttermilk; stir until frothy, and then add 
sufficient flour to make a batter that will drop 
from a spoon (about one pint); add a level 
teaspoonful of salt; mix thoroughly and drop 
by spoonfuls on a lightly greased griddle. 
When cooked on one side turn and cook on 
the other. These may also be dropped ina 
baking-pan and baked in a quick oven. A 
well-beaten egg may also be added to the 
milk before the flour is stirred in. 

This mixture may be baked in the form of 
griddle cakes. The objection here would be 
the short time of cooking. It should be re- 
membered that it is not the ingredients of 
griddle cakes that make them so deadly, but 
the short time of cooking. We know by mi- 
croscopic experiments that starch grains are 
not ruptured unless well cooked. Baking 
powder biscuits should be baked for from 
fifteen to twenty minutes to be at all whole- 
some. Griddle cakes are never cooked more 
than five minutes; hence we are eating, in 
the centre of these cakes, uncooked starch, a 
material for which we have little or no diges- 
tion. Griddle cakes are not eaten by think- 
ing people — those who value life and health. 
Waffles, if carefully made, are more whole- 
some, as the baking is more evenly and thor- 
oughly done on account of their being baked 
on both sides and in between at the same time. 


Hygienic Graham Gems 


REASE iron gem-pans and put them into 
a very hot oven. Put into a bowl one 
pint of ice water; add half a teaspoonful of 
salt. Measure one pint of graham flour; take 
it up in the hand and hold it rather high over 
the basin, dropping it down into the water so 
that it will carry with it a little air. Beat 
thoroughly, and when well mixed drop the 
batter into the very hot pans. Put them 
immediately back into the oven, and bake for 
thirty minutes. If these are made well (they 
are very difficult to make) they will look very 
much like pop-overs. 


Sour Milk Muffins 


get together without separating two 

eggs until very light. Dissolve half a 
teaspoonful of bicateanans of soda ina table- 
spoonful of water; add it to half a pint of 
thick sour milk or buttermilk; add this to 
the eggs; add half a teaspoonful of salt and a 
cupful and a half of sifted flour. Turn at once 
into twelve greased gem-pans and bake ina 
quick oven for from twenty to twenty-five 
minutes. 
may be added to the sour milk—that is, fill 
the cup two-thirds full with sour milk and 
have the remaining third cream. 


Rice Muffins 


yy ae boiled rice, cooked oatmeal, or 
such materials as chopped fruits are 
added to muffins, the receipt need not be 
materially changed. The rice has been 
cooked, so it has no power of thickening the 
liquid. Separate one egg; add to the yolk a 
cupful of milk and a cupful of cold boiled rice ; 
mix thoroughly, and add a cupful and a half 
of flour; beat thoroughly; add a rounding 
teaspoonful of baking powder; beat again 
and fold in the well-beaten white of the egg. 
Turn into twelve greased gem-pans and bake 
in a quick oven for twenty minutes. 


8%! 
a. In the next (the June) issue of the JOURNAL Mrs. 
Rorer will take for her topic, 


‘Cooking on the Farm” 


A subject which has never before been treated in the 
JOURNAL. 


If sour cream is at hand one-third | 








Ice Cream 


Without a Grind 


The best of the crank- 
grinding freezers, 
whether it had the 
wonderful ‘ Triple 
Motion’”’ or ‘‘One 
Motion,’’ always 
meant a_ grind 
and never 
made 
smoother 
or more 
delicious 
ice 
cream, 
ice or 
sherbet than is made WITHOUT A 
GRIND with the 


“XXth Century” 


Freezer 


It saves its cost in ice and salt consumed in a sin- 

gle season. No parts to break or get out of order. 
It is simple, durable and economical. Healthful 
because it is easily cleaned. Salt cannot get into 
the cream and it will keep cream frozen much 
longe rthan any dash freezer—uno repac hing. Mix 
the ingredients together, let it stand, and it’s done. 









No. 2, will freeze as much cream as a 2-quart 
dash freezer, $1.50. No. 3, will freeze as much 
cream as a 3-quart dash freezer, $1.75. No. 4, 
will freeze as much cream as a 4-quart dash 
freezer, $2. No. 6, will freeze as much cream 
as a 6-quart dash freezer, $3. No.8, will freeze 
as much cream as an 8-quart dash freezer, $4. 


Up-to-date dealers have the “ XXth Century” 
Freezer. If you don’t believe the freezer will do 
what we claim for it, read our guarantee offer. 


GUARANTEE. OFFER {)2':. 3535, ¢caler fos 


the “X Xth Century” 
Kreezer. If he does not have it, send us his name 
with cash, and we will send it, express prep: tid. 
If sent West of ve Mississip »i we pay half 
express charges. Ise it for 10 z ays and if it is 
not all ae —- for or expected, return it 
express paid and we will immediately refund 











the full purchase price— no questions asked. 





“Ices Dainty and Novel,” an illustrated book 
(prepared for us), giving 30 new recipes for 
creams, ices, sherbets, etc., by one of the Fore- 
most Cooking Authorities, will be mailed on re- 
ceipt of 10 cents in stamps, 


CORDLEY & HAYES, 162 Duane St., New York 











The perfect 
transparency proves 
the perfect purity of 


I WILL MAIL FREE my book of seventy 
“ Dainty Desserts for Dainty People,” if you will 
send the name of your grocer. If you can't do this, 
send a two-cent stamp. For 5c. in stamps, the book 
and full pint sample. For l5c., the book and full 
two-quart package (two for 25c.). Each large package 
contains pink color for fancy desserts. 


CHAS. B. KNOX, 12 Railroad Ave., Johnstown, N. Y. 











the use of I. V. Washing Tablets 
Overworke unequaled for lace curtains 
readers of this nee we will send 

Dollar (retail price, $1.50); or send 10c. and we will send you 


—a combination of cleans- 

and fine garments, as absolutely no rub- 

enough to do the average family washing for a whole year, 
enough to convince you that you cannot get along without it. 


Nothing so completely saves 
A Boon to labor and clothes on wash day as 
ing oils—perfectly harmless ; 
Women bing is required. "To introduce same to 
free to any address in the United States on receipt of One 
I. V. WASHING TABLET CO., Scottdale, Pa. 
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LOBSTER SALAD IN ICE BOWL. Freeze three-fourths of an inch of 
water in alarge charlotte-russe mould. Weight asmalier mould and 
set upon the centre of the ice. Fill the outer mould with water and 
let freeze. Fill the small mould with warm water and lift it out. 
Line the open space (the ice bow!) with lettuce. Fill with layers of lob- 
ster and lettuce dressed with French dressing. Garnish with pinolas. 








SOME SUMMER SALADS 


TWENTIETH ARTICLE IN THE SERIES OF ILLUSTRATED DISHES 
IE HILL, OF THE BOSTON COOKING SCHOOL 


SHAD-ROE AND CUCUMBER SALAD. Cook a shad roe with onion and 
bay leaf in saited, acidulated water for twenty minutes; cool, cut in 
slices and cubes and marinate with French dressing made with onion 
juice ; add a cucumber cut in cubes, and mayonnaise to moisten. Dis 
pose the salad upon a bed of heart leaves of lettuce. Garnish the long 
sides with sliced cucumber and the top with‘sliced roe and chillies. 


of 











PINEAPPLE, SWEETBREAD AND PIMENTO SALAD. Mix cubes of 
sweetbread, pineapple, shapes cut from pimentos and bits of celery 
with mayonnaise dressing mixed with whipped cream. Shape in a 
mound and cover with dressing. Decorate with figures cut from 
pimentos and surround with lettuce. At each corner dispose a 
pimento slashed on the edge, with strips of pineapple in the centre, 










POTATO SALAD. Dress one quart of cold, boiled potato balls, in the 
order given, with one-fourth of a teaspoonful of paprika, two tea 
spoonfuls of salt, six tablespoonfuls of oil, a tablespoonful of 
onion juice, and six tablespoonfuls of vinegar, in which beets have 
been pickled; toss the balls after the addition of each ingredient. 
Garnish with pickled beets. Serve in lettuce nests with cold meat. 











TOMATO AND CUCUMBER SALAD. Alternate slices of dressed to 
mato and cucumber along two sides of a salad bowl, with a line of 
heart leaves of lettuce between these. Decorate the slices of tomato 
with stars of mayonnaise dressing. ingredients for mayonnaise: Two 
raw egg yolks, four tablespoonfuls of acid, half a teaspoonful of 
salt, a few grains each of paprika and mustard, and one pint of oil. 































ENDIVE SALAD. If the endive be wilted revive by setting the stalk 
in water (avoid wetting the leaves). Use the well-blanched leaves 
only; wipe these with a damp cloth Just before serving dress 
with French dressing made with tarragon vinegar. Garnish with 
slices of radish and a whole radish cut to resemble a fiower. Or 
sprinkle with fine-chopped tarragon leaves. Serve with roast game. 














CELERY AND ORANGE SALAD. Clean a bunch of celery; fringe a 
dozen two-inch pieces and make all crisp in cold water to which 
lemon slices have been added. Wipe the stalks dry, then cut into bits 
and dress with French dressing. Turn on to aserving-dish. Garnish 
with slices of sour orange, cut lengthwise of the orange and then 
in halves lengthwise, and the curled celery. Serve with roast duck. 













CELERY, APPLE AND PISTACHIO SALAD. Let apple and celery, cut 
Julienne fashion, and sprinkled with lemon juice, stand until chilled. 
Mix with mayonnaise dressing, to which one-fourth of a cupful of 
blanched and pounded pistachio-nuts has been added. Garnish with 
lettuce and rings of apple sprinkled with lemon juice, to keep them 
white. Decorate with stars of mayonnaise and halved pistachio-nuts. 
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Better Pies 
than Grandma 
used to make 


will be yours if you use WHITE 
COTTOLENE. Grandma 
used lard because she knew of 
nothing better. Animal fats 
| (and more especially hog lard) 
_are mostly impure and are con- 
'demned by eminent physicians 
‘everywhere as unwholesome 
'and unhealthful. There is no 
hog fat in 


White 
Cottolene 


It is a pure vegetable shortening, 
"and food cooked with it is whole- 
some, delicious, appetizing and 
healthful, Ask your physician 
and he will tell you to use 


WHITE COTTOLENE, 


. ae The N. K. Fairbank Company 
— {| 
oO ley 


Chicago — New York — Montreal 
Sole Manufacturers 
FREE 


Our dainty booklet, “A Public 

Secret," mailed free to any ad- 
dress. For two 2c. stamps we will send free 
our 125-page recipe —% “Home Heljs,” 
edited by foremost cooking authority. 


P. S.—No Hog Fat in COTTOLENE 








THE BEST 


Refreshing 
Nutritive 


Economical 
A drink for a Prince at 


less than one cent a cup. 


Order it next time — take no other. 





Mukes the best ice-cream and makes 
it quickly — 


Lightning Freezer 


Saves ice and salt and labor—turns 
so easily. “Freezers and Freezing,” 
booklet of recipes for frozen desserts, 
by foremost cooking authority, free. 


NORTH BROS. MFG. CO., Philadelphia 











Delicious Desserts 


Are quickly and easily 
prepared from 


‘Minute 
Gelatine 


For it requires no soaking 
nor measuring. 

Every package makes ONE-HALF 

GALLON elear, firm jelly. 

If your grocer hasn't it, send us 18e and we will mail you, 
postpaid, full size package and receipt book 

WHITMAN GROCERY COMPANY 

17 Water St., Orange, Mass. 


Also manufacturers of MINUTE TAPIOCA, which requires 
no soaking. 


SAVE YOUR OLD CARPETS 


We can weave them to order into handsome rugs of any size. 
Write for particulars. We pay the freight. 
| AMERICAN RUG CO., Dept. 875 W. Taylor St., Chieageo, Tl. 





ORANGE. MASS 
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Miss de Forest's 


FORECASTING 
THE NEW STYLES AT THE 
CAPITAL OF FASHION 


F THE women who set the 
fashions in Paris it may be 
said that they are begin- 
ning to choose for the 
‘intimate friends of their 
heads ’’ — by which I mean 
their hats — whatare called 
Alfred Stevens hats. If 
you know the work of that 
ever-fascinating painter, 
who almost invariably painted women, 
you know that his hats are Amazon in 
shape, and worn low over the forehead. 
They have a bunch of feathers or flowers 

in front, sticking up straight; and they 
come down over the ‘‘ chignon’’ in the 
back. Often there are little streamers, 

or lace ends, in the back. Such a pretty 
collection of this genus of millinery I 
saw worn by some bridesmaids a few 
days ago at a fashionable wedding. The 
girls wore their hair down low, and the 
hats had pink baby roses going around 

the low crowns, standing up in front and 
wired to look like pompons. The hats 
were all veiled with tulle. The married 
sisters of these girls wore hats of the same 
style, with flowers, veiled with black. 


ot 


NY girl who has an interesting ‘‘ Du 
Maurier’’ sort of face should get 
some sort of a little, old-fashioned hat of 
black or pink sitk trimmed with pink 
roses and black tulle, and a little silk mantle 
with a Capuchin hood behind, knotted in 
front, the whole bordered with little quills of 
velvet. These little silk wraps are being 
made for boating on summer evenings, and 
that sort of thing. They are like boleros 
with tab fronts. They have loose rolling 
revers which finish behind with square sailor 
collars. The 
edges are finished 
with velvet quill- 
ings. What 
makes them pic- 
turesque is the 
bright note of 
color in the lining. 
The very smart 
gown of blue can- 
vas which is illus- 
trated on the left 
is made with a 
bolero which is 
quite new in shape 
and fascinating in 
style, with its 
pointed pieces 
of white silk 
trimmed with 
stitched bands of 
blue silk set in at 
the bottom to re- 
call the material 
of the dress. The entire front of the frock is 
of shirred mousseline de soie. The bolero 
is bordered with stitched bands. The sleeves 
have deep frills of linon. The cravat, which 
is tied in a bow that has long ends, is of 
black velvet. With this gown is also worn 
a large hat trimmed on one side with a 
long plume, and under the brim with roses. 
I saw several canvas gowns at a recep- 
tion the other day, one of red canvas 
with a sort of Persian-patterned galloon 
on the inner vest; and others with white 
-duck or linen to relieve the monotony of 
the single color of the dress itself. There 
absolutely is only one style for such cos- 
tumes this summer, and that is the old 
classic with the shaped ruffle, or a skirt 
cut so that the bottom appears to be 
finished with a shaped ruffle, trimmed 
with stitched bands. There are, how- 
ever, many delightful ways of giving 
new touches to these old stand-bys. 
Many of the new gowns are made with 
graceful, supple skirts and bolero coats, 
which with two or three vests of alternate 
canvas and cloth make stylish costumes. 


ox 


A WHITE duck suit seen recently had 

a bolero which fastened across the 
front with narrow stitched bands, put on 

in groups of three; two groups only. 
These were buttoned on to the coat with fancy 
buttons, so that they could be taken off and 
washed, or cleaned, separately. The little 
coat was worn over a blouse of scarlet and 
white striped China silk, which showed at the 
waist, in front, under the bands, and at the 
bottom of the slightly flowing sleeves, where 
the silk formed an undersleeve. 
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A VERY SMART GOWN 
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HE little summer gown of embroidered 
muslin illustrated below is a charming 
model. The under part of the waist is 
shirred, and the waist is shirred in to form 
the belt. The bolero is taffeta, with a wide 
belt of rose-colored taffeta. The little lace 
collar at the top is bordered with a shirring 
of mousseline de soie. 
The gown on the right I chose for its 
sleeves, which I consider quite the prettiest 


























OF EMBROIDERED MUSLIN 





of any I have seen so far this spring. 
The model is made in red foulard, with 
polka-dots of black. The under-waist is of 
the foulard. It is covered with an odd-shaped 
little bolero of guipure, with a wide collar 
and basques. The cravat is of white tulle. 
The sleeves are stitched their entire length 
except at the elbows and wrists, where they 
are pulled out into puffs. 


ot 


OME of the gowns I have seen lately have 
been so charming that Alice said she 
would like to impale them on pins, as you do 
butterflies, and keep them in a collection. 
You haven’t forgotten, have you, about the 
cretonne flowers? They are appliquéd on all 
the summer gowns of every description, and 
give the most exquisitely pastoral air to the 
season’s styles. Let me say, in passing, that 
the very latest thing is to replace these with 
real hand paintings. For instance, a white 
frock of muslin or mousseline de soie or lace 
is trimmed around the bottom with endless 
little frills, and has a hand-painted band 
going straight around at the top of the frills. 
I am sure that by this time you have already 
bought some of the new muslins and thin 
fabrics with the flowered borders. 

I know of no prettier design for simple 
summer gowns for young girls than the model 
illustrated below, which in Paris is called ‘‘a 
robe bébé.’’ It is made of flowered taffeta, 
pink flowers on a white ground trimmed with 
puffs of white mousseline de soie, worn over 
a guimpe of tulle point d’esprit. 

The gown illustrated on the right is of 
piqué, and it describes itself better than I can 
describe it. The lower part of the front is of 
piqué soutached with black stitching, and the 


THE PRETTIEST SLEEVES 





























FOR A YOUNG GIRL THIS SKIRT IS NEW 


upper part is also of piqué incrusted with in- 
sertions of guipure. The fold is of the piqué. 
It has also black stitching. The skirt is 
quite new and cut in three parts, one stitched 
over the other. This, outside of France, does 
not sound practical for a wash material, I 
know, but in light wool or even in summer 
silk it would be charming. 


from Paris 


Written by 
KATHARINE DE FOREST 
Pictures by 
MATHILDE SEE 


S FOR lace dresses they are made with 
ruffles, and for very dressy occasions you 
often see them trimmed with artificial violets 
or rose leaves sewed into a pattern on a tulle 
foundation above the ruffles, or put on in gar- 
lands, In lace dresses black is used over a 
white foundation, white over black, and a 
combination of both — Chantilly, for instance, 
with insertions of a different lace put on over 
white if the body of the dress is black, and 
vice versa if it is white. 
In foulards a dainty green Japanese 
pattern, running over a green of another 





tone, and here and there dashed with | 
black, was made with a waist with a | 


girdle of plain green taffeta, trimmed | 


with rows of narrow black velvet. The 
upper part of the waist was laid in folds 
running horizontally, which had the effect 
of a bolero. This was cut square at the 
top, filled in with a mousseline de soie 
guimpe, and finished with a band of 
guipure which went around the top like 
a collar and came down in front to meet 
the girdle in straight tabs like a stole. 
Around the collar were two bands of black 
ribbon velvet, fastened with tiny orna- 
ments made of Rhinestones. 


at 

HE newest foulards are in Japanese 
patterns. The prettiest foulard gown 
I have seen had a yoke of shirred 
mousseline de soie. At the bottom of the 
waist were leaf-shaped pieces cut out of the 
material, the edges outlined with a white silk 
cord, which outlined veins as well. These 
leaf-shaped pieces were put together so that 
at the bottom of the waist they formed a 
close-fitting sheath. At the top the same 
pieces formed a collar, and the space left 
where the two came together was filled in 
with three great 
boutillonnés, or 
shirrs, of mousse- 
linedesoie. The 
skirt was tucked 
all around except 
for an apron front, 
and trimmed = to 
match the waist. 
The dainty de- 
sign for a summer 
mohair, illus- 
trated, will also 
serve for nun’s- 
veiling. The 
skirt is suffi- 
ciently plain to 
wear with shirt- 
waists or separate 
blouses if wished. 
The waist has a 
chemisette of 
linen, with a yoke 
of guipure. Over 
this the bolero has a wide collar of guipure, 
and revers of the material if of mohair, of 
taffeta if of nun’s-veiling or crépon, with 
trimming of bands of galloon. The sleeves 

have revers of mohair and ruffles of lace. 
The piece de resistance of my fashion 
budget to-day in point of newness is the 
tailor-made gown with a Louis XV _ coat. 
This is a tight-fitting coat with long 
basque rapportée —that is to say, a basque 
added separately. One of the smartest 
gowns of the season is of plaid, coat and 
skirt exactly alike in severe plainness, 
the latter trimmed with nothing but 
revers. I tell you of this fashion because it 
is the latest thing here, but don’t adopt it! 


ox 


LOVELY spring gown is of a soft 
‘Brittany blue’? wool. The skirt 
is made with a long apron front, which 
runs around in the back in a sort of 
yoke-shaped piece. All this is entirely 
covered with white stitching, rows and 
rows of it, as though all this part of 
the skirt were quilted. It is quite stiff 
with stitching, while the sides and back, 
put on in the form of a deep, graduated 
ruffle, are loose and flowing enough to 
compensate for the rest. The bolero has 
a stitched front of the material, then a 
vest of gray canvas, then a second vest 
of the cloth. The canvas is trimmed with 
narrow bands of galloon put on horizontally 
and finished with a fancy button. This gal- 
loon is ina quaint pattern, through which red 
and gold threads run, and it gives the style 
to the dress. Much the same effect might be 
obtained with narrow bands of fancy silk 
stitched. 

















MADE OF SUMMER MOHAIR 








We have no agents or branch stores. 
All orders should be sent direct to us. 


New Suits for 
Summer Wear 


If you wish something decidedly new in a 
suit or skirt, and entirely different from the 
ready-made garments which you find in every 
store, write for our Catalogue and Samples. 
There are hundreds of firms selling ready- 
made suits and skirts, but we are the only 
house making fashionable garments to order 
at moderate prices. 

Our Summer Catalogue illustrates an ex- 
quisite line of ladies’ costumes and skirts, 
selected from the newest Paris models. Our 





designs are exclusive, and are shown by no 
other firm, and the materials from which we 
make our garments comprise only the very 
latest fabrics. 

Our Catalogue illustrates: 


S its smart, tailor-made suits, modelled $8 
ul 9 after the latest Paris designs, up 


Silk Lined Suits, ‘ior Spe 
with excellent taffeta silk, < 15 up 


Skirts light weight and comfortable, $ 
I 9 perfect in style, fit and finish, 4 up 
from plaid back or 


Rainy-Day Skirts, piv. %o 5 up 


terials, made to stand all kinds of weather, 


Wash Skirts, eo for Summer, 


wash- $ 
able materials in dainty effects, - 3 up 


W h S its new attractive styles, cool and 
as ul 9 pleasant in warm $4 
weather, - - ° ° up 


Traveling Suits and Skirts, Golf 
Skirts, Taffeta Jackets, Etc. 


We Pay Express Charges Everywhere. 
Write to-day for Catalogue and Samples of the 
materials from which we make our garments; you 
will get them FREE by return mail. Order what you 
desire; any garment that does not fit and please you 
may be returned and YOUR MONEY WILL BE 
REFUNDED. Our aim is your satisfaction. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
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Doilies and Centrepieces in Hardanger Lace 





ARDANGER LACE is of Nor- 
wegian ofigin, getting its 
name from a small town in 
Notway, whose women have 
attained great skill in the 
making of this beautiful lace 
and have gained for their 

town a celebrity which has spread through 

much of Europe, and is destined, by reason 
of the beauty and utility of the lace, to become 
known and popular in our own land. 

The foundation for the work is a heavy 
canvas cloth of open weave. The work is 
done with linen floss for out- 
lining and a heavy linen thread 
for making the bars and other 
lace stitches. After the design 
is outlined with the floss the in- 
tervening threads in the canvas are 
«ut as in drawn-work, exposing the 
openings a8 shown in the illustrations, 
which are then worked with lace stitches. 





CENTREPIECE WITH DEEP HEM 


WOULD suggest in making the 

plate doily at the head of this 
column that plenty of space be left 
in the canvas for the outer hem. 
The hem may thus be made wide 
or narrow, as seems best to the 
worker, after the lace proper has 
been completed. 

The worker begins with the floss, 
outlining little squares as in the 
pattern. One stitch is made upon 
five threads of the canvas, five of 
these stitches forming one side of 
one of the eight little squares which 
together form one of the eight ob- 
lique figures of the pattern. The 
centre square of each of these oblique 
figures is not marked, as are the 
others, with the floss, but is formed 
by the canvas itself, four threads of 
the canvas on each side of the square 
having been left when the openings 
were cut away, as shown in the 
illustration of the corner of scarf. 


aye 
2S See ee 





AN ATTRACTIVE PLATE DOILY 


The four threads on each side of the little 
Square are separated and worked over in the 
linen thread, by leading with the needle under 
two threads and over two threads respect- 
ively in both directions, forming on each side 
of the Square a strong woven bar. 


DESIGNED AND DESCRIBED 
BY SARA HADLEY 


THE SECOND OF A SERIES OF 
ARTICLES ON LACEWORK 


eal CREPE TT NILE Y 


DOUBLE STAR DOILY 


N THE floss outlining the stitch is practi- 
cally always the same, five stitches being 
worked over four threads of the canvas. After 
the fifth stitch a jump is made of four threads 























CORNER OF SCARF AS BEGUN 


and the needle is entered at the 
fifth opening in the canvas, whence 
the five stitches are repeated to the 
next opening, and so on until four 
sides of the eight little squares are 
formed. 

The straight band of lace between 
the oblique figures is worked solidly 
in its outer edges. To form the 








AFTERNOON TEA-TABLE COVER 


open squares five threads of the canvas are 
cut away, leaving four threads of the canvas 
to be worked into the bars which form the 


borders of the little squares. 


PE Min. pga: 3 OVE ght 
Sera) 


DOILY FOR POLISHED TABLE 











AN OPEN-BAR STITCH DESIGN 


HE attractive pattern in the plate doily at 
the head of the second column is worked 
after another plan. The inside border is 
formed with three long and three short 
stitches alternating. The long stitches take 
in eight threads of the canvas, and the short 
stitches four threads. Next to this inner 
border is a row of open work. To form this 
two threads of the canvas are cut away and 
two threads are left alternately, the latter 
being wound tightly with the thread into 
bars. Next come the Maltese cross figures, of 
which there are twenty-four in the border. 
They are marked out with 
the floss, fives stitches of 
which are worked over 
four threads of the canvas, 
forming the outer edge of 
the cross. On the groundwork 
of the cross is worked in floss a 
four-pointed star. This is a pop- 
ular and very effective design. 


PRETTY DESIGN FOR CENTREPIECE 


HE openings between the crosses 
are formed by cutting away five 
threads and leaving four, which 
latter form the edges of openings 
and are the foundation of bars 
worked with thread, as described for 
the doily at the head of the first 
column on this page, 

The plate doily at the head of 
this column is a pretty pattern in 
which the inner and outer edges are 
worked solidly. All these stitches 
are of the same length and are 
worked about four threads of the 
canvas with no jumps nor spaces. A 
good place to begin work in this 
pattern is in one of the corners, 
working both ways from that until 
the doily is completed. The open- 
bar stitch is used effectively in the 
design. 

The worker decides, in the begin- 
ning, on the number of canvas 
threads to be worked upon, and the 


ee 
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PLATE DOILY, DIAMOND DESIGN 


number to be left, and as the work proceeds the 
threads must be counted correctly so that the 
work may prove uniform. The eyes are not 
especially tried in this kind of lace, for no 
fine threads are used. Indeed, in every par- 
ticular Hardanger lace is desirable. 











No better silk was ever made than 
that which bears this famous name. 
Easy. to sew with, too strong to break, 
evenly twisted, no knots, no kinks, 
short measure. Its use for hand or 
machine sewing brings delight instead of 
despair. Cheap silk is dear at any price. 

If your dealer does not keep Corticelli 
go to some other store. It will pay 
you todoso, Send for our ‘‘ Spring and 
Summer Costume Booklet.’’ Just out. 
Profusely Illustrated. FREE from any 
dealer selling Corticelli Silk, or by mail 


for a postals 


CORTICELLI SILK MILLS 
25 Bridge Street, Florence, Mass. 











PURE POWDERED 


BORAX 


in the Home or Public Laundry 


saves its cost in soap and starch, not to 
mention the saving in time and labor. 
Makes clothes whiter than any other proc- 
ess, does not shrink woolens nor fade 
colored garments—neither does it injure 
or discolor any fabric. 
A little Borax added to the starch makes 
clothes glossy, and the starch will not stick. 


Sold by all Druggists and Grocers 


Other valuable recipes and information regard- 
ing the use of Borax in toilet, sic k room, kitchen, 
nursery, etc., is contained in our new booklet — 
* Borax in the Home”—sent free on request to 
our Chicago office. 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO. 
San Francisco Chicago New York 














Lace Paper Doilies 
Just what every lady wants for 
receptions, dinners, parties, etc. 
Saves the linen, work and worry. 

NEAT, NICE AND NOVEL 
For 50 cents we send 100 round Lace 


Vaper Doilies, prepaid, size 6 ins. Other 
sizes, square and round, 4 to 8 ins, 


Send a-cent stamp for FREE samples. 
MILWAUKEE LACE PAPER CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


I will send One 18-inch Batten- 

For 20 sts. cts. burg Centre Piece, One 7-inch 

vily, One Collar, One ‘Tie End 

stain on ard, oa with them free of charge 

a 1901 Catalogue of BriGGs’ TRANSFER PATTERNS. 
JOSEPH WALKER, Box J 8, Irvington, N. J. 


Battenberg Lace Designs—two Collars, two 

Tie Ends, one Handkerchief, one Center; Six 

Pletures for Passepartout work, and a Year's 

subscription to Ingalls’ Faney Work Book — 
ALL for 26 eta. 

Address J. F. INGALIS, Lynn, Mass., Box J 
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THE BOSTON The New Lawns and Ginghams 
SILK STORE ORIGINAL DESIGNS AND 


DRAWINGS 
Established 1865 
We are one of the largest Silk Stores BY KATHERINE 
in the country. Our great success VAUGHAN HOLDEN 


has been achieved because we sell 
fine grades of reliable silks at low 
prices. This time we offer a large 
purchase of 


Black 
Taffeta Silks 


20% inches wide—a fine imported 
quality retailed throughout the coun- 
try at 75c. Our offer is to sell them at 


cts. | 
() per yard 


| Postage prepaid on receipt of price. 












PARTICULARLY NATTY 


Strawberry-red striped ging- 
ham trimmed with bands of 
thin white duck, stitched. 
The under-bodice is of the 
duck with an embroidered 
design of an eagle in red 
cotton. Belt of the duck. 
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of all kinds at the lowest prices. A 
gown of striped ging- 
SHEPARD, NORWELL & co. front,whichare stitched 
Fabrics 
black gingham, would be useful. The sailor 


We have over a quarter of a million 
sample of the Taffeta will be sent FOR A SUMMER DAY 
ham. The waist has 
BOSTON MASS down to the top of the 
’ 6 
A SD0 \ | | M ‘ A YACHTING COSTUME 
hs » For yachting or boating this gown of gray 
collar opens over a shield of white duck. The 


of dollars’ worth of the finest silks 
. Popula hirt ist 
you on receipt of a two-cent stamp. Se a eadkeees wide 
small box-plaits in 
bust. Plain skirt. 
gingham, trimmed with shepherd's plaid and 
design is embroidered in black. 


Ask for the Genuine and 
Insi 
ist 


| 
| 
| 
On seeing the perforation | 







= & ee . eece eee e008 @ eee 
_ Fy} $2. oe . : 4 : g*. e* ee AN AFTERNOON GOWN 
* e ae e . * 
oe? — eeee e** o°ee e** °, ee 7 « | Stylish gown of violet fou- 
- e@eee . eee 7 ee | , its ; F 
ee ee wr ee © e00ce 2000” lard dimity with design of 






leaves in deep gray and 
black. Both skirt and 
bodice are trimmed with 
broad, black lace. Velvet 
ribbon belt. 












Every five yards on the Selvedge 


Black BroadCloth Skirt 


Close fitting at top, finished at bottom with 
full flare flounce, upper part scalloped on 
bottom and elaborately trimmed with 
silk-finished soutache, superior lining 
and interlining, inverted plaits in back 
and velvet binding as per illustration. 
Made by skilled tailors. Sold by re- 
tailers at $10. Just to get yourcustom 


pur, 96.54 


Illustrations of other skirt bargains on request. 
Send P. O. Money Order. Send waist, hip and 
front length measurements. 


MADISON AVENUE SKIRT COMPANY 
320 and 322 Church St., New York City 


‘Latest and Best’”’ 


THE ROUND EDGE 
B O S (SEW-ON) 


TON Garment Fastener 




















FOR A YOUNG GIRL 


Stylish gown of military blue 
chambray with a yoke and 
trimmings of plaid gingham 
in blue, white and scarlet. 
Below the yoke the bodice is 
laid in tucks. Belt of velvet. 






















The only successful substitute for 
ooks and eyes. 
Its ROUND EDGE prevents 
the thread cutting 


EFFECTIVE — SUBSTANTIAL— DURABLE 
Do not accept any “just as good.” If your dealer 
cannot supply it send 2c. for sample, or be. fora set. 

CONSOLIDATED FASTENER COMPANY 
95 Milk Street, Boston 


Manufacturers of the Celebrated “ BIRD CAGE SPRING” 
Glove Fastener, so well known the world over. 

















DAINTY SUMMER GOWN 
LIGHTNING NEEDLE T Particularly dainty is this Irish lawn gown. 
al apered The ground of the material is white, and the 
design of dots and faint pencilings of scariet. 
The trimming over the shoulders is of white 


LIGHTNING NEEDLE. / lawn, hemstitched. Scarlet ribbon velvet is 
f used on the bodice and for the sash. 


A DRESSY COSTUME 


Nothing could be more attractive than the dressy 
costume of violet lawn with a mauve figure out- 
lined in black, which is shown here. The skirt is 
finished with five false tucks of plain violet lawn. 
The bodice Is laid in plaits, with a surplice-like vest 





Se TTT ets 
New in Shape, easy to 
thread, easy to sew with. 





Eyes Lesem thes on il ' of the plain lawn and Irish embroidery. 
any other Needle. Mi fe 

The Best for Sewing Ry 
and for Embroider- a Aa 
ing. NO EQUAL. 4: a 

Ask your Dealer for them, “ 


If he doesn’t sell them 
send his name and 


Send 10 Cents for Sample Case 


os - « F 
Agents Wanted To sell Lightning Needles in every home. OR A GARDEN PARTY 


. will be ae nine times out of ten. Gown suitable for a garden party. It is made of white lawn with 
Send for terms, circular and free sample. black dots and trimmed with fine entre-deux of Swiss em- 











THE LIGHTNING NEEDLE COMPANY, 591 Broadway, New York broidery. The bodice is trimmed with ribbon velvet. 
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The All-White Gown 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS AND 
DRAWINGS 



















Bae all-white gown is indispensable to the summer 
wardrobe. Let it be simple, or let it be elaborate, 
it is always charming. Quite the most satisfactory 
white gown is the one which is made up without lining 
and which may be laundered without any difficulty. 
Some of the most exquisite models are in the robe 
patterns of white or cream embroidered batiste, while 
the mulls and nainsooks, combined with laces and 
embroideries, make most attractive summer gowns. 


BY KATHERINE 
VAUGHAN HOLDEN 





The Forsythe Waist 
$3.50 


For Style, Fit and Durability this Waist is 
incomparable. Made of genuine Scotch 
Madras, in over 3000 patterns, of the most 
exquisite colorings. 


Samples and illustrations mailed upon 
request, 


Made by JOHN FORSYTHE 
The Waist House 
805 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


SURE CURE FOR 
WRINKLES 


Keeps the Stocking 
Neat and Trim 


NEVER SLIPS 
OR TEARS 


The 
















SOFT WHITE MULL GOWN 


Made of soft white mull with trim 
ming of trish embroidery. The 
bolero, sleeves and sides of the 
skirt are tucked, The bolero sets 
rather loosely over a deep girdle 
of cherry-colored velvet. 
















w.. \e* a P 
A TRIMMED WITH APPLIQUE 

Dainty afternoon gown of tucked white Swiss 
with a deep applique of embroidery upon the 
skirt. The bodice and the sleeves are also 
trimmed with the embroidery. The sash Is of 
the new flowered ribbon. 


READY FOR A GARDEN PARTY 


Gown of white point d’esprit made over 
net and trimmed with Oriental lace. The 
bodice closes in the back and the gored 
skirt has a certain amount of fullness 
gathered into the waistband. 






Sample 
pair, by 
mail, 25c. 
Cata- 
logue 













CUSHION 


H BUTTON 
ose 
No Stitching in the Elastic Supporter 


EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 


George Frost Co., Makers, Boston 
“G@&Look for the Name on. 
pee J low. and for the 
Moulded Rubber Button. 


The Art of Millinery 


TAUGHT BY MAIL IN TEN LESSONS 


A complete course of instruction at home, in one of the best of 
the useful arts for women. The lessons start with simple attract- 
ive styles of hats and progress in easy stages to the most elaborate 
patterns. Our extreme care in preparing the lessons in connec- 
tion with the large number of fine illustrations used cantot fail to 
convey to the student a thorough knowledge of the ag 
After taking our course of instruction many of our pupils have 
successfully engaged in the millinery business, while others are 
able to make artistic, stylish hats for themselves at small cost. 


Send to-day for our beautiful booklet, “ De Faye’s 
Famous Hats,"’ illustrating thirty-five of Mme, 
De Faye’s exclusive designs of Spring and Summer styles. 


Materials and Pattern Hats at Wholesale Prices 
SARA De FAYE CO., 810 Champlain Building, Chicago 


LADIES! It is so easy to hook 


your dresses when you use 


PEET’S INVISIBLE EYES 


They take the place of silk loops, INVISIBLE EvE 
make a flat seam, and prevent ga- 
ping. Indispensable to every 
dress. An ideal fastener for plack- 
ets. 2 dozen eyes, 5 cents; with 


Hooks, 10 cents. Black or White. »,, May 7,1806-Oct 27,1806 


At all stoves or by mail. 


PEET BROS., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Royal Stationery 

































A YOUTHFUL DESIGN FOR A SUMMER 


\\ The gown on the left is a youthful design 
with a simple full skirt and round bodice. 














Two quires of tinest Writing Paper cor- 
F The bodice, sleeves and skirt are tuckéd \ rectly eiiyraved with your Initial or Mono- 
ff ’ and trimmed with nainsook embroidery. graw (choice of five designs) and 50 en- 
f | The girdle is of velvet a } velopes to match, for : sd 
i ‘ ~ St. ti 
f / i —s ae » In the illustration on the right a robe & a lamped "91.00 91.25 
Ore , at a> gown of embroidered batiste is shown. olors, : . 
3 “ . «4. my NS : In Gold Silver or Copper Bronze,1.10 1,35 
_ T% a. The bodice closes on the shoulder, while , 
‘SS ~ ie ¢ Sa) ‘Se the skirt is slightly gathered all around Illuminated in Two Colors, 1.25 1.50 
. j J i Vai nal ently 8 < Handsome sam/f/e book and sheet of souvenir engraved work 
<7 — ae Either of these gowns would be charming cuablnd tet 3 comma. 
for a summer féte. Royal Visiting Cards — Latest styles of engraving and sizes, in- 
BOLERO OF CREAM BATISTE AN AFTERNOON TOILETTE cluding plate. Samples free. 50 cards, Tic. ; 100 cards, $1.00. 
i ‘ Royal Weddi: Invitath aa t raved — 
This dainty afternoon gown is of cream-colored batiste. Plain white organdy gown trimmed with an open eiaak won Gaveae pigs Te fos couples fy 4 
pe bolero is of batiste incrusted with point de Venise, embroidery of the trish variety. The deep Vandykes ALL CHARGES PREPAID 
and is caught in front with a bunch of pale pink ribbon of embroidery meet across the front of the bodice : yy ond 
2 v . oy 
velvet. The sleeves are trimmed with point de Venise. and are caught with ribbon velvet bows. ROYAL ENGRAVING CO., 15 South Oth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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To Dress Well on a Small Income 


SOME HELPS FOR THE WOMAN WHO MAKES 
HER OWN CLOTHES 


By EMMA M. HOOPER 






LTHOUGH the uni- 
versal wearing of 

shirt-waists begins this 
month, the home dressmaker's interest in 
summer dresses is not any the less, for May 
is the month for finishing the summer ward- 
robe preparatory to the summer rest which 
most women look forward to from the very 
beginning of the season. 

So many fascinating thin materials are to 
be seen in the shops that linen, dimity and 
foulard gowns are likely to be purchased at 
the last moment. Such gowns should be 
made up simply, so that they may be washed 
and ironed without difficulty. Nothing is so 
refreshing to look upon, nor so becoming to 
a woman on a warm summer day, as a fresh, 
crisp, clean cotton or lawn gown. 


ox 


A Most Useful Summer Gown for morning 
wear, for shopping, or for a short journey 
may be made from natural or brownish linen 
—not crash. It will keep clean fora long 
time, will be cool, inexpensive, and may be 
very easily laundered. Such a gown should 
be made with an allowance for shrinking, 
and with a seven-gore skirt made either 
plain or with a circular flounce ten inches 
deep headed by a band of linen, insertion or 
white beading through which black velvet 
ribbon may be run. 

The waist may be made either as a sailor 
blouse with wide collar, a V of white tucking, 
and bishop sleeves trimmed to match the 
skirt, or as a blouse with collar, plait down 
the front, shoulder straps, pocket on the left 
breast, belt, and bishop sleeves, all trimmed 
with the linen piped with white, and finished 
with pearl buttons at the pointed lapped ends 
of belt, cuffs, collar straps and plait, or as an 
ordinary shirt-waist made with or without 
tucks or trimmed with embroidery. With 
the latter and the second design described 
large separate collars of heavy lace, em- 
broidery, piqué or linen may be worn. 


or 


To Obtain the Slender Appearance and 
the long-waisted effect which all women desire 
nowadays skirts must not be made too short. 
A good design has seven or nine gores and 
is finished with a circular flounce. To still 
further secure the long, slender effect a round 
waist with sleeves made long over the wrists, 
and a high collar made up light and thin 
should be worn. 

The new waist is made rounded to the 
bottom of the waist-line, and with a long 
pointed effect in front. With it is worn a 
black velvet belt an inch and a half wide, 
fastened with a small buckle; the small 
buckle adds to the round appearance. A 
small dress improver should be worn in the 
back of the skirt. 

When making bishop sleeves have the 
narrow cuffs at the wrist an easy fit; a close 
fit makes the hands appear large. 

Trim waists lengthwise. A yoke is hand- 
some when outlined down the centre, giving 
the appearance of a vest. 

Dressmakers when sewing velveteen bind- 
ings upon skirts allow an eighth of an inch 
to show below the edge. Such bindings are 
usually sewed on by hand. Tailors usually 
put them on by machine. 

The seams are piped on many of the new 
gowns of washable materials, such as Madras 
and gingham, with white or colored cords. 
Insertion of separate bars, called beading, 
is also much used for trimming thin summer 
gowns. Through it, velvet or silk ribbon, 
which promise to be very much in evidence 
this summer, will be run. 


oat 
Wide Sashes of Soft Ribbon used as belts, 


and ending with long ends coming to the 
edges of the skirts, are to be used with sum- 
mer gowns. 

A pretty summer costume for a young girl 
would be a thin white gown trimmed with 
beading through which black velvet ribbon 
is run; a black velvet belt, with a sash of soft 
white ribbon tied on the left side, with large 
natural-looking pink roses run through it. 
The sash should slip under the belt at the 
side, be knotted twice at the lower edge, and 
have long ends cut rounded reaching to the 


very oaks, of the skirt. 
ite and colored wash silk shirt-waists 


made like ordinary cotton ones will be much 
worn this season. They are cool and dressy 
looking and may be made with or without a 
lining; if a lining is used it should-he one of 
soft lawn. 

Wash silk shirt-waists, if laundered care- 
fully, dried in the shade and pressed under a 
piece of soft muslin, are very satisfactory. 
Worn with fancy collars and belts and pretty 
skirts they make very satisfactory additions 
to the summer wardrobe. 





White Holds First Rank this summer, as it 
did last, for children, young girls and young 
women, and for older ones also when com- 
bined with black. 

Lace workers are busily employed over 
bolero jackets with and without sleeves in 
black, white and cream. These little jackets 
are expensive in the shops, but when made at 
home form very dressy and inexpensive addi- 
tions to summer gowns. When it is desired 
to make a bolero from piece lace the edges 
must be finished with the tiny lace edging 
which comes for that purpose, or with a nar- 
row ruche of mousseline. There never was a 
time when the little accessories of dress were 
so much in demand, and it goes without 
saying that the woman who is clever with 
her needle may easily provide them for her- 
self from pieces of lace, silk and ribbon. 

White lawn graduation gowns this year 
are trimmed with dainty hemstitched or lace- 
trimmed ruffles upon the skirts, the waists 
being tucked and hemmed, with embroidered 
or lace insertion set in. 

Wedding gowns may be made in the same 
way and worn with white satin accessories. 


ot 


New Dimity Gowns are Trimmed with 
Valenciennes lace and lace insertion or fine 
Swiss embroidery, the skirts being trimmed 
with gathered straight ruffles. The waists 
are made high-necked and are usually 
tucked. The sleeves are either coat or 
bishop style. With many dimity gowns large 
lace collars are worn, and soft satin belts. 
With others, ribbon belts and stocks with 
turn-over collars of Renaissance or other lace. 
Dimity gowns should not be lined. 

The finishing of a dress waist is most 
important. After it has been cut, basted, 
fitted and stitched the basting thread should 
be taken out, the seams trimmed off to a 
three-quarter-inch depth, except the under- 
arm and shoulder seams, which should be left 
a trifle wider. The seams should then be 
separated, scalloped and overcast or bound 
with silk seam binding, then pressed open 
except at the shoulders. Some dressmakers 
press the shoulder seams toward the front 
and the side form which is turned to the 
front. If the seams are thick they may be 
slightly dampened before being pressed. 
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Velvet Seams Should be Run Over an 
upturned iron at the small end. The seams 
should then be boned to the height of the 
bones of an ordinary corset. Sometimes 
dressmakers put the bones in the under-arm 
seams to within an inch of the armholes. 
The bone in the centre back should extend 
six inches above -the waist-line, and about 
five inches above the waist-line in the curved 
seams. All the bones should be cut off half 
an inch above the line of basting left as a 
mark for turning the waist up at the lower 
edge. If covered bones are used they are 
herringboned on the opened seams with silk 
twist. The bones should be held in loosely 
so that they will spring at the waist-line, 
and be fastened securely at both ends. 

If the ordinary whalebone is used it should 
be cut into proper lengths. The casings 
having been slightly fulled on at the centre 
of the seams, the whalebones are then run in 
and the casings folded over the top of each. 
If the whalebone is too hard for a needle to 
pierce it may be soaked in warm water. 

What is called the hook-and-eye bone is 
the narrow bone sewed on the front edge of 
the waist; the eyes should be sewed on the 
left edge and allowed to project an eighth of 
an inch. When sewing on the eyes care 
should be taken that the thread does not 
interfere with them. Sew the hooks opposite 
the eyes a trifle back from the edge. Face 
over the hooks with a bias piece of either lining 
or silk, being careful not to allow the facing 
to interfere with either the hooks or the eyes. 


or 


The Lower Edge of the Waist should then 
be trimmed off evenly while both sides of the 
waist are pinned together. Catstitch or 
featherstitch the turning down on the inner 
side and then face the waist with a bias 
piece of the goods, or of silk. Baste the 
facing in smoothly before sewing it on. 
When it is hemmed in place press it care- 
fully; then put in the inside belt, feather- 
stitching it in place at the back and side 
seams a quarter of an inch above the waist- 
line; turn in the edges of the belt and then 
sew on two hooks and eyes or one of the new 
fasteners. The inside belt should be three- 
eighths of an inch smaller than the waist- 
line and finished with a flat buckle. 

Place two large hooks, bill down, at the 
centre back top of inside belt, and two 
inches apart, to be used for the two eyes on 
the back of the skirt. 





lf There is an Outside Belt it should be 
slipstitched on with the lower edge a quarter 
of an inch below the waist-line. An outside 
belt should be cut either round or bias and 
an inch and three-quarters wide. It should 
have an interlining of crinoline and be 
finished with five rows of stitching. The 
ends should be left pointed or straight and 
be fastened together by a buckle, buttons, 
or a rosette. 
make it an inch and a quarter wide. 

The waist should be finished around the 
neck with a narrow band of silk shaped to fit. 
To it the collar should be tacked in front on 
the right side and right back, the left side 
being left loose and hooked in place when 
the waist is put on and hooked up. 
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Collars Nowadays are Made from two to 
three inches deep and over foundations that 
may be bought in all sizes. Asa rule the 
collar is made of the dress material and 
trimmed as the waist is. Sometimes, how- 
ever, it is made altogether separate and 
different from the waist. 

If unable to procure one of these collar 
foundations use a lining of linen canvas of a 
light weight in two layers; baste and 
machine-stitch all over; press under a damp 
cloth with a hot iron, and cut the desired 
shape and size, using a pattern that has a 
slight slope in front. Fit this to the wearer; 
cover and interline; turn over the material 
at the edges, baste and featherstitch down; 
press, baste in a bias silk lining, hem down; 
press again, and if it is to be attached to the 
waist slipstitch it in place. 

Sleeves must be carefully cut. When 
basting the inside seam keep it perfectly 
even. The outside seam should be pinned 
even at the top and bottom, and any fullness 
there may be gathered in at the elbow before 
the seam is basted. Half-inch seams are 
allowed for sleeves. When the seams of the 
sleeves are stitched try the sleeves on for fit 
and length. See that they match exactly at 
the elbows before sewing them in. 
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When Basting the Sleeves In hold them 
toward you, also when sewing them in. 
Trim the seams and overcast or bind them. 
Have the sleeves sufficiently loose at the arm- 
holes to be comfortable. Sleeves which bind 
are a great source of discomfort. Finish the 
sleeves at the wrists so that the hands may 
slip easily through, then put on a bias facing 
held tightly to keep it smooth. Hem it down 
on the wrong side and then press it flat. 
When the sleeve is in place the under seam 
should be even with the edge of the thumb 
when the hand is held straight down. 

For inexpensive morning dresses plaid 
ginghams and striped and figured cambrics 
in pink, light and navy blue, lavender, 
brown, tan and green effects are being used. 
Such gowns are made up simply so that they 
may be easily laundered. As a rule they are 
made with seven-gored skirts finished with a 
deep hem, and with round waists, with coat or 
the new bishop sleeves. The waist may be 
gathered at the neck, have five box-plaits 
down the front, or be made with a short 
cluster of tucks at the top. The top of the 
front and back of the waist, and under the 
arms should be faced with the same material 
as the dress is made of. 

Gingham waists when the plaid is well 
defined are sometimes made up on the bias, 
with the sleeves and the skirt cut on the 
straight. Skirts cut on the bias seldom hang 
well. All wash waists should be finished 
with a narrow collar band so that a separate 
collar or stock may be worn. 
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When Only One Parasol can be afforded it 
had better be of the sun-umbrella size so that 
it will answer for showery as well as sunny 
days. Sun umbrellas come in all colors, and 
this season have pretty fancy handles princi- 
pally of wood. Many of the new sun umbrel- 
las are striped and have plaid borders, but 
these are merely passing novelties and they 
are hardly suitable for women with limited 
incomes. 

Black chiffon and lace-trimmed parasols 
are light and stylish, but suitable only for 
dressy and formal occasions. White silk and 
white chiffon parasols are only suitable for 
carriage use. Many of the parasols this sea- 
son are of striped silk in white and colors, 
and many others are of plain black and the 
dark shades. The sticks are long, and as a 
rule are less ornate than they were a vear ago. 

Laced, clasped and buttoned gloves in 


brown, tan, gray and mode dressed kid are | 
Piqué gloves are 


used for general wear. 
worn only with tailored suits, and the wash- 
able chamois and chamois suéde with wash 
dresses and shirt-waists. Light stitchings 
prevail. White gloves continue to be worn 
on all dressy occasions. 
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Shoes are Decidedly Conservative. The 
extremely pointed toe is no longer seen. The 
favorite walking shoe has an extension sole, 
a military heel and a rounded toe. 

Russet shoes are reserved for country and 
seashore use. Black oxford ties continue to 
be popular. 

The new house slippers have twin straps 
crossing each other. ; 

All the shoes shown in the shops this season 
seem to have been made for comfort as well 
as for looks. The thin paper-soled shoe is 
no longer worn by sensible women. 


The edges are turned in to | 
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Looks like satin— wears like steel. It will 
not fade; it cannot lose its lustre; it can 
be washed like muslin and will retain its 
original deep glow. 
Lustrecloth is 
our own fabric. 
It is made of the 
finest and_ softest 
Sea Island Cotton. 
Do not confound 
‘ Lustrecloth with 
any mercerized 
material now on 
the market, as 
Lustrecloth will 
retain its beautiful 
finish after years 
of wear—this we 
guarantee. 














Your dealer 
has Arlington 
Lustrecloth 
Petticoats on 
sale. If you 
cannot procure 
them send his 
name and the 
price and you 
will be supplied. 


Style No. 402, $3.25 


Made in umbrella shape, with six 


. “kei * LOOK FOR 
rows of tucking, lower flounce 
faished with hemati¢ching. Dust ARLINGTON 
ounce underneath. LABEL ON 
Send for an illustrated book - 
of other styles and price. EVERY SKIRT 


ARLINGTON SKIRT MFG. CO. 
Department I, 73-81 Wooster Street, New York 














LINDA NOLA 25-4m 


SPECIALB 2 s-om 
FRONT 25-61" MIRA 2i-om ° * © t io 


Back 2i-6in RANA 24m 
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NEW STYLES FOR SPRING AND SUMMER 


L.INEN collar is the indispensable part of a stylish shirt- 

waist. The “ Corliss" is the perfect collar for woman's 
wear; all styles bearing this trade-mark have an eleyan:e 
which you cannot afford to pass for something of indifferent 
character. ‘Corliss’ Collars retail everywhere at lic. each, 
2 for 25c. Representative dealers sell them; if yours do not, 
send to us stating style and SIZE. Ask for our attractive new 
style booklet, “A Study in White," sent FREE. 
CORLISS, COON & CO., Dept. C, Troy, N. Y. 
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Dress Goods 
Direct 2 Mill 
Save One-Third 


SAMPLES FREE 
























M AKE your selection carefully 

at home instead of hastily 
in a crowded store. You will find 
it more satisfactory in every way 
for we guarantee our 


Cheviots, Oxfords, 
Homespuns and 
Broadcloths 


to be the finest quality fresh- 
made goods—direct from 
the loom. No seconds o1 
millends. We send upon 
request a more complete 


5 line of 


FREE SAMPLES 
to select from than is offered 
by any store. 54-in. wide, 
from 90¢ to $1.50 per yard — 
at least one-third less than 

store prices. 

Suitable for Golf, Outing, 
Bicycle and Tailor- 
Made Suits 

Our broadcloths, specially 
adapted for Shirt-Waists. 
We cut any length desired. 


TILTON WOOLEN MILL 
101 Mill Street, Tilton, N. H. 


New Hat 3c , HAT 


Hat Bleach cleans straw 
hats in five minutes. 

Makes an old hat as good 
as new without injuring the 
Straw or thread. 

Saves you the price of a 
new hat. Easily applied and 
costs a trifle. 

Refuse substitutes. 

Price, per box (cleans eight hats), 
25e, postpaid 


HAT BLEACH COMPANY 
24 E. Market Street, Xenia, Ohio 
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A Plaster Farmhouse for 


By ROBERT C. SPENCER, Jr. 


NLY by the greatest simplicity 
of planning and economy 
of construction can a mod- 
ern farmhouse be built 
for the above sum, large 
enough to comfortably 
shelter an average farm 
household, yet warm, durable, equipped with 
modern heating and sanitary appliances, 
and not without some evidence in its design 
of a regard for beauty as well as use. 

Few farm- 
houses have 
1 good floors; the 











one illustrated 
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KITCHENS 
acove 2 
ant ae 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR 


separated by the alcove treatment just enough 
to retain the convenience and economy of the 
old-fashioned farm kitchen, which usually 
serves as dining-room, and often as living- 
room also. With its low arch, ample window 
surface, and hood over the range, the alcove 
will be so well 
ventilated that 
the fumes of cook- 


$2600 


arranged second story, with a bathroom, a 
linen-closet and five bedrooms, with large 
wardrobe closets. The balcony is a pleasant 
feature of this story. 

Stairs lead to the attic, where two addi- 
tional comfortable rooms may be finished off. 





ing will not be 
annoying. 

Connecting the ° 
living-room and 
dining-room is 
the office and 
front entrance 
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PLAN CF GROUND FLOOR 








"Te % 
double floors, nicely fin- 
ished and stained, with be 
heavy felt paper between. 

The heating is done by 
a hot-air furnace, with 
piping to every room. The plumbing and 
drainage are first-class. The plumbing fix- 
tures are plain and serviceable, with hot 
and cold water supply. 

Seats, cases, drawers, cupboards, dressers, 
etc., being built in, are 
included in the cost of 
the house. 
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PLAN OF SECOND FLOOR 
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hall —a room useful in 
various ways and not 
apt to be a thorough- 
fare except in pleasant 
weather, or on ‘‘com- 
pany’’ occasions, as 
the dining-room also 
opens directly upon the 
terrace. China and table supplies are kept 
handy in the large china-case and sideboard 
built into the alcove back of the great chimney. 

From either end of the house the staircase 
is readily accessible, leading to a compactly 
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THE LIVING-ROOM IS LARGE, WITH AN INGLE-NOOK 


In the woodshed wing is a latge cool- 
storage pantry with space for refrigerator (to 
be filled from outside), and plenty of good 
shelving. 

In the basement is a laundry with two 
stoneware tubs. Under this estimate of cost 
the cellar floor is not cemented. 

The exterior construction is cement and 
lime mortar ‘‘ rough-cast’’ plaster on patent 
sheathing lath over the ordinary balloon 
frame construction. The woodwork is left 
rough, and stained with creosote stain. The 
shingles on the roof are left to weather. 

The foundation is six 
inches above grade. 





Stains for interior 
woodwork, without var- 
nish, are cheaper than 
paint and require no 
renewal. The beamed 
ceiling of the living- 
room has no plaster sur- 
faces to crack. 

In arrangement, the 
house is so simple as 
almost to explain itself. 
The rear entrance 
passes under the stair 
landing to a hall con- 
necting living-room 
and dining-room. The 
former is large, with a 
cozy chimney alcove, 
and French windows a 
opening upon the ter- 7 
race in front. PERS cate» 
_The dining-room and le een Sear 
kitchen are almost one 
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The cost, itemized ac- 
cording to contractor’s 
estimate, is as follows: 


Furnace and Piping 125.00 
BOO 06s cctorsens Oe 


Field stones for the 
foundation are to be 
furnished and hauled 
by owner, who is to 
excavate and grade. 


of interior plastering, 
and system of outside 
drainage and sewage 











apartment, and are 


THE EXTERIOR IS CEMENT AND LIME MORTAR 


disposal are not in- 
cluded in estimate. 








COMPLETE BUILDING PLANS OF THIS FARMHOUSE HAVE BEEN PREPARED 
— Complete in every respect, so that any one can build from them. There are several blue-prints drawn to such a scale that every part of the 
house is thoroughly and carefully illustrated and explained. These blue-prints are accompanied by printed specifications also in careful detail. 
A complete set of drawings and specifications, either of this farmhouse or any one of the other five already published in the series, will be mailed, 
postage free, for five dollars ($5.00). Address The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia. 
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$200,000 behind a guarantee for five years’ 
wear. 

Saves 25 per cent. of ordinary paint bills, 

Warranted more durable than white lead. 

Is not ready-mixed or patent paint. 

Is made of such good, old-fashioned ma- 


terial as the best painters use. 

Is ground thick — very thick. 

Requires the addition of a gallon of linseed 
oil to each gallon. : 

Is pure, linseed oil paint. You mix it your- 
self and know. 





Is most durable paint made. 

Linseed oil makes durability, 

Does not chalk like lead does. 

There are no acids in it to dissolve the oil. 

Will not crack, peel, blister or chip for five 
years. Cash refunded if it does. 

Is legally guaranteed. Have your own 
lawyer write the guarantee if you don’t like 
ours. 

The great common-seuse paint. Costs less 
wears longer, ant gives better general 
eapenen than any other paint or white 
ead. 


F. HAMMAR PAINT CO., 12th and Spruce Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 














N. C. MELLEN, Architect, New York. 


Beauty and Economy 


are not always companions, but the soft, 
velvety moss-green, bark-brown and silver- 
gray effects given by 


Cabot’s Shingle Stains 


add more to the picturesque beauty of our 
shing!ed houses than anything else can, 
they are cheap—50 per cent. cheaper than 
paint, and 100 per cent. more artistic, 
“ Wood treated with Creosote ts not subject to dry-ret or 
other decay."— Century Dictionary, 
Samples of all shades, with sketches, sent free. 


SAMUEL CABOT, 72 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 


Agents at All Central Points. 














Will beautify your home 
at the smallest pos- 
sible cost. You can apply 
them yourself and make your 
old furniture and the wood- 
work and walls of your rooms 
look Better Than New. 


Why wicntinary paint 
Satsuma 
Interior 


Enamels 


at the same price? 

Send for our FREE Color 
Card aud Booklet, “* How to 
Refurnish the Home Without 
Buying New Furniture.” 

All good dealers handle them; 
if yours does not, write us. 


HEATH & MILLIGAN 
M’F’G CO 


Makers of Best Prepared 
Paint and Railway 
White Lead, 


Dept. C, CHICAGO, ILL, 
Established 1851. 














Masonry .....++++0. $ 255.00 
Carpentry, Glazing 

and Sheet Metal 

(no gutters)....... 1593.00 
Plastering (inside 

and outside)...... 308.00 
Hardware.......... 42.00 
Painting and Stain- 

TE scctetsivens.sss “ee 
Plumbing...... 175.00 


Calcimining, painting | 





Made to walk on and endure thé moving 
of furniture. It is waterproof. 

Our booklet, “ FLoor PLAN,” giving full informa- 

tion as to how to finish and care for floors, sent free. 


PRATT & LAMBERT 
New YorkK FACTORY: Long Island City. 
CHICAGO FACTORY: 368-378 26th Street. 














‘Statler’s .22.. Hotel 





» 4 Mu & 
Oue Block from the Main Entrance 


Send for our folder telling how to save money % 
accommodations at STATLER'S. Rates: From 62 to 
per day, including Lodging, Breakfast and Evening Dinner. 

Address: Dept. X, Statler’s Motel, Buffalo, N. Y., U. 8. A. 
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HE habit of being a girl 
sticks long after the years 
of girlhood are past. *“* The 
worst thing about being a 
boy is that you no sooner 
get used to it than you're 
something else,’’ is what 
our grown brothers say. 
But it’s different with 
being a girl—it sticks. It isa pity that we 
have to experience a condition to appreciate 
the feelings that go with it. Butif we put 
imagination to work, and warm it with love, 
we can learn much of what others are feeling. 
This is especially true about our mothers. 
But unless some one tells us so we seem 
stupidly blind concerning the whole matter. 


or 
Making a Girl of One’s Mother 


Or COURSE, I do not mean to imply that 
you, as a daughter, are not obedient to 
your mother, or that you are in any way lack- 
ing in performance of filial duty. But there 
is something higher than that, a finer relation 
between mother and daughter that often rests 
with the daughter to establish, and comes 
quickest by making a girl of one’s mother. 
That is the simple statement, but it is not 
easy of accomplishment, for it means first to 
break the shell of the cocoon and try some 
new and floppy wings. By the cocoon I 
mean the repressing effect left on the mind 
by the restrictions of baby days, which 
really hampers a grown girl in her efforts to 
please her mother. When we are little we 
have to be told when to speak, when to sit 
still, and when to perform our duties. 
Mother is an absolute, though kindly, 
monarch, and each one of us is her unthink- 
ing, obedient slave. But by and by we are 
grown into girls as tall as she, and perhaps 
taller. Then, except concerning certain 
grave matters, she is not disposed to dictate. 
She leaves things to her daughter, to do or 
to neglect. It is partly love and partly 
sensitiveness that makes her do this. 


| 
Daughters Should be More Considerate 


AKE a mother who has some sewing to do 

for the family which is a little too much 

for her to accomplish. She hurries with the 

work, is interrupted a dozen times, and 
seems nervous. 

‘* Why don’t you ask Jennie to help you?’’ 
asks some one. 

** Because,’’ replies the tired mother, ‘‘ she 
has work of her own to do; and if she does 
not offer to help when she knows I am rushed 
I do not care to ask her.’’ 

It hurts a mother to bring up a girl baby 
through years of helplessness only to have her 
indifferent when she has reached an age when 
she might be considerate. If mother were a 
girl would we leave her to work without offer 
of assistance? I think not. So why not, in 
matters of this kind, treat her as a girl? 

Sewing is dreary work if the sewer must 
sit down alone to a pile of pillow-cases, end- 
less mending, or the finishing of a gown. 
You look at your mother bending over her 
work. Her face is anxious, her brows 
slightly wrinkled by the close use of her 
eyes, her sweet lips shut against the little 
song she sometimes hums around the house. 
Have you ever thought to tell her how you 
love to hear that song from her? Tell her, 
and see her smile and blush at the compli- 
ment. A fairy’s wand has no such joy- 
provoking power as a compliment from a 
daughter toher mother. A girl doesn’t know 
what it can do until she tries it. 

or 
Mothers Enjoy Being Complimented 
OU, as a girl, like expressions of appreci- 
ation from the girls whom you know. 
Then try the same thing on mother, and 
treat her in this as you would be treated. 
Give her an impulsive word of praise for 
some talent or accomplishment in the simple, 
unembarrassed way you would speak to one 
of yourown age. She will laugh with pleas- 
ure, and Will actually turn away in happy 
shyness, which should show you a new bond 
between you —she is still a girl at heart. It 
is a habit, this being a girl. 

The reason a mother sometimes does not 
ask her daughter to help her with her sewing, 
or whatever she may be doing unassisted, is 
that she says within herself: ‘‘ Let her girl- 
hood last as long as possible; a woman’s 
work comes soon enough at best.’’ But it 
never spoils a girl, nor does it banish girl- 
hood, to help mother. Although you have 
always seen your mother busy, and regard 
her being busy as a matter of course, let 
your love for her illumine the situation. 
With the manner of one proposing a treat to 
herself, ask if you can help, at the same time 
taking up a piece of her work and beginning 
tosew. Then when five o’clock comes make 
her rest over a cup of tea which you have 
prepared as a surprise for her. 





IT OF BEING A GIRL 
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The Tonic of Fun Which Life Needs 
NE of literary fame said that, according 
to his idea of Heaven, all the mothers 
there were young and their children very 
little. And I always felt that he said this 
because he had been watching some young 
mother playing with her baby, and the child 
had met her more than half way in the fun. 
Little children are the best playfellows in 
the world, always ready to lay down serious 
considerations, like block-building or pan- 
hammering, in favor of a frolic. And one 
secret of their jollity is that they know 
nothing of principalities nor powers, and 
would be as ready to make a grab at the 
mustache of the German Emperor as at their 
mother’s or nurse’s apron-strings. 

This charming power to throw away for 
the moment the conditions which keep us 
from fun ought not to belong exclusively to 
babies. We took outrageous liberties with 
mother’s sweet face when we lay cooing in 
her arms, and she was the happiest of 
women in consequence. Is it not a pity that 
through our years of necessary training we 
should forget the trick of playing with her by 
the time we are grown? No girl, I am sure, 
could possibly misinterpret me into meaning 
that we are to turn sober considerations into 
foolish ridicule. What I really mean is that 
many matters would be improved if a sense 
of humor shed its light upon them; and this 
can best be accomplished by girls. 


or 
How Nonsense Saved One Family 


MOTHER may be sometimes deep in the 
darkness of discouragement, or lost in 
the mist of perplexity, and cannot see the 
humor, but a fresh, young imagination and a 
light heart may manage to crack a joke which 
will dispel the gloom and arouse a laugh. A 
girl should learn not to save all her jokes for 
her girl friends. Her mother has far fewer 
jokes than the girl friends, and loves them 
equally well, especially those that come from 
her cheery daughter. 

Almost anything is bearable if we can see 
the funny side. And there always is a funny 
side. The daily grind of getting along on 
so litthe money that you liave to hide little 
poverty-secrets from even your best friend 
is one of the least humorous things conceiv- 
able. Yet I have seen one impoverished 
family made happy by the funny pranks and 
sayings of the daughters. In this family the 
mother would have suffered beyond endur- 
ance had her girls lamented their lot or 
worn sad faces. But they kept her cheered 
by their nonsense until better days came. 
And during those days of trial the girls grew 
to be their mother’s best friends. 


or 
Laughter and Fun are Contagious 


M' ITHERS get out of the habit of playing on 
our account, and it really is our duty to 
get them back into it. 
raise, with summer teething and winter con- 
tagious diseases. There were our clothes, 
and our manners, and our morals to be 
attended to. And, in addition, mother had 
father to cheer, and the housekeeping to do. 
Is it any wonder that nonsense gradually 
starved with her? Of course there were 
entertainments of various kinds which she 
attended. There are still; but I have known 
some of these to be very solemn occasions 
indeed, and at best they are only mile-posts. 
I am not speaking of these, but of the play 
that belongs in the home, and which should 
be as spontaneous as the frolic of four kittens 
on the kitchen floor. That is the kind that 
girls have in their hearts; that is what some- 
times expresses itself in “‘ giggling’’; and 
that is what will do mother good and provoke 
her into such a laugh as will make the habit 
of laughing easier to acquire. Let a 
daughter try it and see how much of girlish 
nonsense mother will revive. 
ot 
Things that Girls Often Forget 
oo a girl because she is young goes to 
numerous entertainments of one kind 
and another. And where the parents are not 
rich it is more than likely that the mother 
has denied herself much that the daughter 
little dreams of to make all these pleasures 
possible to her. That is a way mothers 
have, and not at all is it the fault of the 
daughter. And among the things that mother 
has denied herself for her girl’s sake are the 
entertainments she would like to have given 
to certain friends of her own age. She used 
to ask them to the house, but that was several 
years ago, before she had a grown daughter. 
Now a grown daughter entails some expense, 
and no law has been enacted by which 
father’s salary is raised at this interesting 
period of his daughter’s life. The conse- 
quence is that almost all of the extra money 
that is needed is ‘‘squeezed’’ out of the 
money allowed for housekeeping or out of the 
mother’s pin-money. 
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When the Mother Decides to Entertain 


Go IT happens that when the mother even- 
tually decides to gather her old-time 
friends around her she is a bit rusty as to the 
‘* latest wrinkles.’’ She has been out little; 
she has entertained less, and her wardrobe 
has fallen into the sere and yellow leaf of 
autumn instead of being as fresh as spring. 
Now it really is hard for a girl to anticipate 
with delight a party composed of middle-aged 
folks, which includes Aunt Maria’s deaf hus- 
band, and Cousin Lizzie, who always looks 
upon one with cold criticism, and Mrs. 
Blank, who tells you, ‘‘ You really have 
improved in your music,’’ when she hasn’t 
heard you for four years. But these people 
are mother’s guests, and she has the best of 
reasons for asking them. 

Now, how should a daughter treat her 
mother at such a party? Why, I should say 
that the mother should be helped in every 
possible way. Let the girl stop and think a 
moment, with herself in her mother’s place. 
Mother is flustered by the mere fact of being a 
hostess again. Father’s relatives—some of 
them — always criticise her, adding to her per- 
turbation. But you, the daughter— you are 
going out all of the time, and know what is 
the newest salad, the prettiest way to arrange 
flowers, the most appropriate dress to wear. 


at 
How the Girl May Make Herself Useful 


OW, then, imagine yourself to be her 
mother on this occasion, and see what 

you would be prompted to do. Why, your 
eyes will suddenly be opened to your own 
selfishness, and you will rush to do a dozen 
things. You will set the parlor and other 
rooms in order; you will plan and help pre- 
pare refreshments; you will lay out a scheme 
of entertainment, and if prizes are given you 
will even rifle your stock of treasures to pro- 
vide some. You will go to mother herself, 
and so fill her with enthusiasm and courage 


that she will be gay with anticipation. You 
will get out her best frocks, and have a 
“trying-on bee’’ to see which is most 


modish, and with ribbons and laces will try 
effects for remodeling. In fact, you will treat 
her like a girl, and you will be rewarded by 
seeing her look younger, happier and sweeter 
than any one else at the party except, per- 
haps, yourself. And you can’t see yourself. 
or 
When the Mother Needs a New Gown 


HAT is your first thought when an invi- 
tation comes to attend some entertain- 
ment? Is it not, ‘‘ What shall I wear?’’ I 
really blush when I think of how often the 
thought crosses my mind even now after 
several years of trying to subdue it by such 
fine thoughts as: ‘‘ It matters less what we 
wear than how we behave’’; ‘‘ It is better to 
enrich the mind than to bedeck the person.’’ 
Yes, it seems to belong to a girl to think 
somewhat of dress, and ! do not seriously 
deplore it, for one of the pleasant things that 
girls unconsciously do is to decorate the 
world by their bright appearance where 
people congregate. Now, there is enough of 
the girl left in mother’s heart to have this 
same desire to look well. Of course, she 
always does look well in our eyes in the 
handsome silk or velvet that she wears on 
dress occasions. In fact, she has worn it so 
long that it would astonish our accustomed 
cyes to see her in anything else. 

But how would the spirit of girlhood in 
you be crushed at the idea of one dress for 
all occasions year after year? Mother is a 
girl in this, and you are the only one who 
will be likely to bring her indulgence. 
Father cannot be expected to know when the 
fashions change; the boys observe nothing 
about women’s dress; mother will say noth- 
ing about it herself, for a new frock for her 
means one or two less for you; therefore, 
you are the one who must look after her 
wardrobe and to urge her to self-indulgence. 


on 
A Woman Can be Helped to Feel Young 


WAS once at a summer hotel where the 
expected arrival of a certain young lady 
was the daily subject of conversation on the 
verandas. She was spoken of as a great 
belle and as a most perfectly dressed girl. 
She appeared, and it is true that her gowns 
were remarkable for richness and variety. 
On all occasions she was the best-dressed 
person there—and always in perfect taste, 
although the experienced eye could detect 
extravagance even in her plainest gowns, for 
the hallmark of the best makers was upon 
them. One day I saw her joined by a 
middle-aged lady, portly, trim and quiet, 
dressed like the matron of an asylum, in 
ungarnished black. ‘‘Is that her maid?’ I 
asked. ‘‘ No, that is her mother,’’ was the 
reply, given in such a tone that i knew my 
informant’s feelings were the same as mine — 
savage with indignation. That young woman 
certainly forgot her mother’s girlhood in an 
absorption in the follies of her own. 

These are but a few thoughts—written 
for girls by one who, like many another 
out of girlhood years as we figure them, has 
still to get out of the habit of being a girl. 
The gist of her thoughts is simply that a girl 
should try to give as much as she takes from 
her mother, to the end that she, as daughter, 
and the other, as mother, may be girls 
together and women together, and thus 
enrich what should be the most ideal friend- 
ship in the world. It can be done, for no 
woman is so old that in her heart she has 
outgrown the habit of being a girl. 
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mouth is a splendid safeguard 
against disease germs and isa 
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dentifrice 
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CYCLING 


being a pleasant, comfortable 
exercise, is the greatest known 
health promoter, just as 
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**22-Year-Oid Wheels "’ 
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Chainless Ramblers 
Price $60 
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Battenburg designs, all different, Stamped 
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THOMSON’S 
“Glove-Fitting” 
CORSETS 


Challenge comparison and competition. 
If you have not worn them you do not 
know true corset comfort combined with 
style — you may discover the secret if you 


‘Turn them over and see All seams run around 
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(Place a sheet of opaque paper over either 
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are absolutely different from all others, 
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Send 25 cents and the 
age and size of your boy 
or girl for a sample of the 
E-Z Waist, which will be 
sent, postpaid, to any ad- 

dress given, with a hook- 

let explaining why chil- 
dren should wear this 
waist. 

The E-Z Waist is 
just what its name 
implies—easy—adapt- 
ing itself to every 
restless motion of the 
little body without 
binding or drawing 
anywhere. 

Boys’ and girls’ styles 
are different — something 
mothers will appreciate. 

It is made in sizes for 
2 to 13 years. 

THE E-Z WAIST CO. 
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Boston, Mass, 








Tha luxurious every-day train to California, the 
Overland Limited, leaves Chicago 6.30 p. m. via 
Chicago & North-Western, Union Pacific and Southern 
Pacific Railways. Dining cars 2 /a carte. Buffet 
Library Cars. Drawing Room Sleeping Cars without 
change. The best of everything. Personally con- 
ducted excursions semi-weekly. Send for illustrated 
booklet. W. B. Kniskern, G. P. & T.A., Chicago. 
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By 


MARGARET E. SANGSTER 


Ouestions of interest to girls will be answered on this page, but inquirers must give their names and 


addresses. 


Such a Radiant Impression of youth and 
beauty as some girls made upon me the other 
day! I must tell you about it. I was riding 
in a cable car on a long street in a big city — 
I need not tell you where—and turning a 


| corner we passed a large school, a building of 


many stories and rooms, all devoted to girls. 
The afternoon hour for closing had arrived, 
and a bevy of young girls, at the lovely 
period between sixteen and twenty, entered 
the car, books in hand, faces eager and 
laughing, tones excited, dress of the prettiest 
In they crowded, those 
bonny young ladies, dear home daughters all, 
gesticulating, asseverating, dissenting, until 
the rest of the passengers were submerged in 


| the tide of their eager talk. 


| Was a Wee Bit Troubled, as I sat in the 
corner, by two circumstances, One was the 
vehemence of the girls: their voices were loud 
and shrill, and they freely mentioned names, 
those of other girls and of their teachers, 
with comments and statements not always 
complimentary. To mention names in a 
public place betore strangers is to commit an 
indecorum. 

The other feature which disturbed me was 
that these beautiful girls were shockingly 
inelegant. Slang fell from their pretty lips 
as toads did from the girl’s mouth in the old 
fairy tale. Girls who probably were shining 
examples of thoroughness in the classroom 
elided their syllables, said ’em for them, 
ain’t for aren’t, and she don’t and hadn’t 
ought as if they had never read a line of 
English prose. 

I was amazed. I silently tried to bring 
my mental powers to bear on theirs by way 
of improvement, but my experiment failed. 
The throng melted to groups, and the groups 
to units, and the last girl left the cer before 
I did, and then and there I resolved to talk 
with all my girls about manners on the road. 
And, too, about our common speech. 


The Finest Manners in the World have 
their root in unselfishness and in loving- 
kindness. A little thought will show that good 
manners never take on the form of a monop- 
oly. The well-bred person remembers that 
others have a right to the floor as well as her- 
self. Therefore when she is one of a number 
in a public place, in a street car, at a mati- 
née, a concert, or a lecture, she takes pains 
to speak in low tones and to address only 
her friend; not on any account does she so far 
forget the dictates of politeness as to take into 
her confidence a group of unknown people. 

I have seen girls of a dramatic and imag- 
inative turn of mind quite unconsciously 


| harangue their neighbors on a ferry-boat, 





setting forth their views in picturesque 
fashion to the amusement or annoyance, as it 
happened, of those whose proximity compelled 
them to be an audience. This temptation, if 
it come to one, should be sternly resisted and 
trampled under foot. And where people 
have assembled to listen to music, or to an 
eloquent speaker, they should not be dis- 


| turbed by a flow of talk from those who are 


present, but not interested; nor, at the play, 
should young women make comments while 
the scenes are enacting on the stage. 


When We are Called by Duty, as happens 
to many of us, to live in the household of 
others, whether as employees or as guests, 
a habit of perfect politeness wonderfully 
smooths our way. A girl may accept a posi- 


tion as nursery governess, as private secre- 


tary or companion, or she may enter a family 
temporarily as a trained nurse. She may be 
so tactful, so sensible and so quietly useful 
in these capacities that she fits in as one of 
the family, and becomes indispensable, or by 
mere blundering and inconsequence she may 
diminish her value, and prove an infliction 
instead of a blessing. Even kindness may 
degenerate into officious meddling. 


Very Great Tact is Needed, and a discreet 
bearing is of real advantage, in dealing with 
invalids, with old people and with the 
mothers of little children. The invalids’ 
nerves are worn to the raw edge, and a trifle 
sets them ajar; the aged resent intrusive 
attentions because they do not wish to be 
reminded of their feebleness, and alas! 
nobody in the wide world is so sensitive as 
the mother of a naughty little child. I have 
the most comprehending sympathy with the 
young woman installed in nominal charge of 
a nursery or a home schoolroom, yet subject 
to constant interference, with authority set 
aside and influence thwarted. Only short- 
sighted mothers defeat their assistants in 
this way, and nothing is gained by the latter, 
through opposition unamiably displayed. 
But the thoroughly sweet-tempered and well- 
mannered girl triumphs in the end, secures 
the love and obedience of the children, and 
reassures the most indulgent mother. 


Correspondents inclosing stamps or addressed stamped envelopes will be answered by mail, 


The Ability to Efface One’s Self at intervals 
is essential to harmonious living anywhere, 
either at home or when a sojourner under 
another’s roof. There are times and seasons 
when, for instance, married people desire each 
other’s company, and parents and children 
prefer to be together without the presence of 
the most agreeable and welcome outsider. 
The guest should occasionally withdraw to 
her room and leave her hostess to her usual 
engagements, the letters she must write, the 
books she wishes to read, the marketing she 
must do. ‘‘I shall never invite Frances 
again,’’ said a lady, when a young girl 
had taken her leave after a fortnight’s stay. 
‘‘T am so tired that I shall go to bed. She 
has not left me by myself one waking 
moment in two weeks. Everywhere she has 
followed me, so that I have had a sense of 
some one looking over my shoulder every hour 
of the day.’’ Frances, placidly whirling 
homeward, had probably no thought of the 
relief her absence afforded. An important 
part of her education had been neglected. She 
had not learned the art of self-effacement, and 
thus she had spoiled her visit for her hostess. 


Good Manners on the Road prevent us 
from appropriating on the train seats for 
which we have not paid, and filling them 
with our parcels when people are standing in 
the car aisle. 

Perfect manners prohibit our glancing at 
our watches during a church service, as if we 
wished it over. And I think, my dears, that 
before very long good manners will compel 
us to wear small hats in every assemblage. 

I would like to introduce a fashion in this 
latter particular, for, beautiful as a plumed 
hat may be, it is not interesting to the woman 
just back of it, after she has noted its bows 
and its feathers and vainly strained her neck 
to get a glimpse around it of the person or the 
situation she purposely came to see. 

We are resentful when we are sometimes 
told that American girls are less fastidiously 
well-bred than they might be. But would it 
not be a good plan for our girls to remember 
that the defense against such charges is in 


their own hands, and might not every indi- | 


vidual girl, too, reflect that she is in her 


degree a representative of the whole? Never | 
forget the personal equation 
And Now as to Our Speech. Lapses 


in grammar do not offend when they are 


made by the illiterate who have not been | 


taught propriety of speech. But they are 
exceedingly disgraceful in the educated per- 
son. Beyond mere correctness of expression 
there is such a thing as a beautiful choice of 
words, and there are hallmarks of culture 
which the rich vocabulary shows, while the 
meagre one convicts of ignorance and poverty 
of resource. Colloquialisms and provincial- 
isms are caught by those who live constantly 
among the unlearned, but the influence of 
this contact may be modified by a daily study 
of words, as in a lexicon or thesaurus, and by 
the habitual reading of good books. Insensi- 
bly we acquire the speech of our associates, 
and a favorite author, if he belong to the aris- 
tocracy of the literary guild, is one of the 
best associates we can have. 

May I illustrate a little? The girl whose 
range of words is small says ‘‘ riled’’ when 
she should say ‘‘ vexed,’’ or ‘‘ wrathy ’’ when 
she means “‘ indignant,’’ or ‘‘ fresh’’ when 
she would describe impertinence. The 
pauper in language has only copper coins in 


her purse, and rusty ones at that, when she | 


might have bright silver and golden pieces 
to use in the world’s exchange. 


A Variety of Knowledge adds greatly to | 


our successful social intercourse. This is 
the period of specialization in training, and 
young people are increasingly numerous 
who, very sensibly, are well prepared for life 
along some definite line. But <ven more for 
women than for men there is danger in being 
narrow. The musical girl, if she know noth- 
ing but music, will often find herself left out 
in general conversation, and the girl who is 
proficient in domestic science may be a most 
tedious companion if she know only what she 
is called upon to teach and explain. 

To sum up the matter, girls, you and I 
must never lose sight of the fact that we are 
likely to be failures unless we are good 
comrades. Our friends, our loved ones at 
home, our associates in business, the people 
next door and down the street should be able 
to rely on us for the qualities of fidelity, 
patience and affection which make life worth 
living. To be oversensitive, to be rude in 
retort and contradictory in disposition, is to 
be altogether unfitted for comradeship. And 


the good comrade has something to contribute | 


to the common fund, some fun, some fancy, 
some bit of song, and thus the days go on in 
brightness from morning till night, and 
nobody minds though the road be rough. 
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No. 293 
Taffeta Silk Taffeta 
Waist Silk 
In black, white Skirt 


and all colors, 
front tucked in 
yoke effect, back 
and sleeves tucked 


Inverted plait 
back, body of skirt 


a tucked in clusters, 
in clusters, fanc y. latest style flaring 
stock finished with flounce trimmed 


Low, bishop sleeves, 
lined throughout. 
All sizes. 

This quality waist 
sold everywhere 


with four rows of 
taffeta ruching, 
lined = thronghout 
with excellent 
quality percaline 


for $5.00. and interlined, vel- 
eteen binding. 
Our Special — 
Mail Order All sizes. 


Equal to the hest 
skirt ever sold for 
$12.50, 

Our Speelal Mail 
Order Price 


310,00 


faist 
and 
Skirt 
sold P 
separate 
if desi a | 


$3.95 





No. 2123. Strictly tailor-made dress skirt, in all 
wool black cheviot, deep flaring flounce, set off 
with seven rows of taffeta 
or satin trimming, inverted 
plait pack, lined throughout 
with fine percaline, entire 
flounce stiffened with linen 
duck, corduroy _ binding. 
All sizes. 


These 
Garments 
Delivered 
Free 


Extra $ 

Value, 5.00 —— 
Write for one or all three Unite 
of our New Catalogues, s s 
mailed free. tates 


Corset Catalogue, 72 pages. 
Illustrations of proper 
corsets four all figures. 


Muslin Underwear 
Catalogue. 
Ladies’, 
Children's, 
Infants’ 
Underwear 


General Spring 


Catalogue. Illustra- 
ting the latest fashions. 


NEWCOMB, ENDICOTT & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


The oldest established and largest dry-goods house in Mich. 


THE SAHLIN 


Cultivates naturally the fashionable 


Straight Front Effect 


and also the erect figure so much desired. 


SAHLIN PERFECT FORM 
and CORSET COMBINED 


Is identified by havin 
no heavy steels, 














no hooks, no clasps, no lnees, no strings, 
Avoid imitations and accept no substitutes ! 


The Sahlin Perfect Form and Corset Combined 


retains all the good 
and avoids the evil of 
the ordinary corset. 
Nothing is lost in 
style or shape. The 
effect as here shown 
is an exact repro- § 
duction of a per- 
fect form ob- 
tained only by 
wearing 


“THE 
SAHLIN” 


No corset is neces- 
. Sary,as it is a Cor- 
set and Form 
combined. Ap- 












Patented July 26, 1898, and Feb. 20, 1900. 


proved and endorsed by physicians and health reformers. 
Only to be worn to be appreciated. 
Made in Corset Coutil, white and drab, also White Summer 


Every garment guaranteed. 


Netting. Price, best grade, $1.50; medium, $1.00. 
Ask your dealer ; if he cannot supply you, order direct, adding 
18 cents for postage. Write for free catalogue. 


Sahlin Corset Co., 258 Franklin St., Chicago, Ill. 





GROSSMAN’S FASHION CATALOGUE 
Portraying No. 708 Satin $2.98 


all the latest Walst, . 
modes in fine 
Skirts 
Walsta 


Made in an excellent manner. of 
heavy Satin Duchesse in Black, 
Blue, Red, Turquois, Lavender 


tastefully finished with 
numerous rows of stitching; 
made with full blouse front 
over fitted lining, @2.98 


No. 404 
Taffeta 5 
Silk Skirt, $ 98 
™ Cut after a late model, of 
an excellent quality 
Black Taffeta Silk, beau- 
tifully trimmed with 
Velvet Chenille Edging 
and three rows of 
Velvet Ribbon, well 
lined and _inter- 
lined,. . @5.98 


Samples 
Free 
_ Give nec- 


Petticoats 
ete. 


Mailed free 
forthe asking. 
Every stylish 
lady should 
have it. Ask 
for No. 51. 


No Money in 
Advance 

Either of the hand- 

some garments here- 

in illustrated will be 

forwarded C. 0. D., . 

with privilege of . 

examination, to 

your nearest ex- 

press office. Pay 

express agent 

amount of 

C.0.D. and 

charges, 

if gar- 

ments are 

exactly as 

represented, otherwise return. 


ARD B.GROSSMAN 
—. 170-172 STATE ST.CHICAG , 
THE CREAT MAIL. ORDER 


0 ~ 
CLOAK HOUSE 


Baby Wardrobe Patterns 


PATTERNS for 82 different articles —long clothes with full 
directions for making, showing nec- 
essary material, etc., or 10 pat- 
terns for short clothes, either set 
sent postpaid for only 24 cents. 

A large illustrate booklet, 

& showing everything necessary 
for mother and infant, sent 

free with every order. Send 

silver or stamps. Address 


MRS. C. E. ATSMA, BAYONNE, NEW JERSEY 


measure- 
nents 
when 
order- 
ing. 


~~ 
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Lite Chances 


For Boys and Girls WA «4 Bicycle of Quality” 
SAE That, we think, fairly 


describes our Women’s 


CRESCENT 


‘The low drop of the frame makes mounting 

In about 3000 towns bright boys A little effort this summer will 3s; ‘ easy. Its graceful lines, beautiful finish and 
arning mo y yeek b ake it possible for any girl reade } plai 

— money every wee y - e it possible for any girl reader aK the perfection of all its parts pa " why the 

CRESCENT is such a popular woman’s wheel 


The | The i 3 7 “Success is Stamped on 

! ’ E ‘Detail ” 
Saturday | | Ladies’ WN rsa 
Evening || Home 


fot =| ae ‘|| CRESCENT 


Yhere are about 50,000 other towns To secure an education next autumn : 


37 











We will set up a boy in business without capital 
We will educate a girl without a penny of expense 





























where the same thing can be done, without expense. Nearly a thou- 

but where no boy agents have yet sand scholarships have already been 

been appointed. In each of these awarded, and of these a large 

there is a splendid opportunity for majority were secured during the 

some bright boy to earn money out- summer months. There is nothing 

side of school hours. indefinite or competitive in the plan, . 

To any boy who wants to make and the girl in the smallest village 

a start in business we will send the can be just as successful as the one 

first week’s supply of 10 copies | in the largest city. 

entirely without charge, to be sold A free education at any musical 

at 5c. each. With the money thus | conservatory, college or seminary 

earned the next week’s supply can belongs to any girl who will doa 

be purchased at the wholesale price. little pleasant work in leisure hours, 

Any boy who wants to try the Some of those who have been 497-501 Wells St, C 

work should send a line addressed } most successful have written, teil- asm ‘ 4 

to the Circulation Bureau. The | ing just how the end for which they rs i 
| first week’s supply will then be sent, | worked was accomplished. These oe Ni 
together with full instructions, and letters have been put into an artistic 4 abe) 
a dainty little booklet, in which | booklet, acopy of which, and a com- astern Branch 

about twenty of our most successful plete outline of the plan, will be sent 196 Warren St., New York / 

boys: tell just how they work and } to any girl who desires to avail " ij 


what they have accomplished. herself of the opportunity. yy | 

















The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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| || A Reputation 
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on BNO 


The Medical Age, June 10, 1900, 
says: ‘An interesting experi- 
ment illustrative of the possibility 
of transmission of infection 
through the agency of flies is 
communicated by Dr. F. Smith, 












be — as ¢ j i Ses ; ay “ 
ee of Sierra Leone (Public Health, h aS nly two uses It may be 






Dec., 1899). Four Petri dishes 


LIVED UPON or 
LIVED UP TO. 


B.T. Babbitts 
Best Soap 


has a reputation that has been lived up to 
and constantly improved for generations. 
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1 were prepared, three with sterile 
and next over the other two 
° incubator. On the following day 


¥.& 
+ 
« 
® 
® 
® 
€ 

serum, and one with a culture of 

diphtheria on serum. A common 

house fly was made to walk 

first over a sterile dish (No. 1), 

then over the one on which was 

sterile ones (Nos. 3 and 4), Nos. 

No. 1 showed only a few cocci, bt 
: 
+ 
® 
® 
€ 
+ 
& 
+ 
® 
. a 
* 
€ 





~~ Ta AAT TT a ROT 
the growth of diphtheria (No. 2), 
1,3 and 4 were then placed in an 
but Nos. 3 and 4 showed colonies 
of diphtheria bacilli in the tracks 
of the fly. In other words: 


Ist. Four dishes of gelatinous 
food were so prepared that they 






emu, contained not even the smallest 
re <3 germ of any kind. 
CCOMUTTORO 2d. Some diphtheria germs 


em were planted in Dish No, 2. 
. od. A fly was made to walk 
over Dish No. 1, so that its feet 
were perfectly cleaned, everything 
adhering to them picked off by 
the gelatinous surface remaining 
upon the same, 

4th. Then the fly was made to 
walk over Dish No. 2, containing 
the diphtheria germs. 














5th. To learn if any diphtheria 


MADE BY 





. : germs had fastened themselves to 
the fly’s feet it was made to walk over the pure ster- 


+ 

Mees dishes, Nos, 3 and 4 $ Easter Morn B T Babbitt New ork " 

ath, ishes No Ban ‘ere aced j e incu- ? : . 

pay, Discs Neos 8 and 4 were placed in am incu- 1 $1 rhe increased demand for our panel oi. ’ Y Willing Captives 
+ 
¢€ 
a 
7 
® 





deposited by the fly’s feet. pictures has induced us to secure a Best Soap or 10 from 1776 Soap 
7th. The next day colonies of bacilli had develop- supply of new and varied high-class Powder, name the picture you wish, 
ed in the tracks of the flv, thus proving conclusively subjects. To obtain a picture send us 


that flies carry contagion. (care Dept. 1.) 25 trade-marks from Sold by grocers everywhere wnt na lit coment atau 


and you will receive the picture at 

















once, Send for Catalogue. 


Tanglefoot Sticky Fly Paper 
Will prevent flies from infecting you, It catches the SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS TESTES TSSSST TESTS TETSSSTSS STS STSSTSSTTSESSSSSSTSTS 


germ as well as the fly, and coats them both over 
with a varnish from which they can never escape. 

















Read about STAMP COLLECTING 
In our SPECIAL PAN-AMERICAN ISSUE } 


Those desiring to learn more about this fascinating pastime should 
send fora rkete copy of MEKEEL’S WEEKLY STAMP NEWS, 
a paper established over /en years, and devoted entirely to stamps. 

Advertisements of leading Stamp Dealers and Articles of Infor- 
mation on Stamps special features. Those wishing to make enquiries 
about stamps found on “ Grandmother’s letters” write our Editor. 
Send return 


postage. 1, A, MEKEEL, Publisher, St. Louis, Mo. 








A BATH FOR 2 CENTS 


18 FURNISHED BY THE 
Victor Instantaneous 
Water Heater 


Is ready for use night or day; 
furnishes hot water instantly 
for bathing, shaving, sickness, 
ind all domestic purposes when 
hot water is required. Uses gas 
or gasoline. Ask your dealers for 
it, or send for Sree catalogue. 


W. J. ADAM, Joliet, IL 


COCKROACHES wars\xier ogee 


**Build Up the Child —— 
*Twill Strengthen Character’’ 
Nothing like wheel exercise for doing it 


pleasantly, surely, at little expense. Popular 
Adults’ and Children’s 








The finest dentifrice is helpless without me. Bi { 
SOLD ONLY IN A YELLOW Box —for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the icyc 


mouth. Bristles in irregular tufts —eleans between the teeth. Hole in handle and hook to 




















hold it. This means much to cleanly persons—the only ones who like our brush. Have many excellent P oints of 
s, Water Bugs Adults® 5c. Youths’ 25c. Children’s 25c. By mail = at dealers’. Send for free high-priced wheels, but cost little. 
weit other Vermin are anuisance. Stearns’ Electric booklet, * Tooth Truths." PLORENCE MFG. CO., 110 Pine S8t., Florence, Mass. 


ae Hoach Paste will positively rid your home of 

mp pests. One of the ingredients consumes their bodies. 
" general use for 25 years. 

everywhere at 25 eente a bd 


STEARNS’ 


Indian Head Ploster Cover Booklet FREE. 
RAMBLER SALES DEPT., CHICAGO 


AGENCIES EVERYWHERE. 





Sold by Druggists and Grocers 
ox, or sent direct, prepaid. 


ELECTRIC PASTE CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 











































© Serving Maide 
of 1847 


Knew the satisfaction that 
came with the care of 
Rogers Bros, silver 
plate. Today some 
of the same silver is 
being looked after by 
a new generation of 
maids and giving 












equal satis- 
faction. 


“1847 


Rogers Bros.”’ 


Is famous the world 
over for its wearing 
quality. It is better 
to-day thanever. Re- 
fuse substitutes. 


Sold hy leading dealers. | 
Sen for booklet No. 61 R. 


International Silver Co 
Successur to 


Mexiven Britannia Co. 
Meriden, Conn. 


iim, id 
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From Ourselves 
to Our Readers 


THE SUPERB PICTURE OF 


“The Nativity” 


Should be Ordered Now to Avoid Disappointment 


O MANY requests have been received for the 
S JourNAL’s new reproduction of W. L. Taylor's 
masterly painting of ‘‘ The Nativity’’ that it is 
advisable for all who desire to obtain copies to send 
in their orders immediately. In the case of the 
Longfellow pictures thousands of people were dis- 
appointed merely because they were a little slow in 
making their wishes known. 
The new prints are on heavy paper, sixteen inches 
by twenty-one; unmounted, and ready for framing. 
The supply is limited. 


For One Dollar, a Copy, Carefully Packed 
in a Pasteboard Tube, to prevent Injury, 
will be Mailed, Postage Paid, to Any Part 
of the United States or Canada. 


Address all orders to 


THe Curtis PusiisHinc Company, PHILADELPHIA 


Mr. and Mrs. Warman’s 


" YOUNG y | Department has Been Discontinued 


PEOPLES | 
| WEEKLY 2 


Best in the world. Sample copies free 


Magnificently 
Illustrated 


Bright, Clean 


and Interesting 
75 cts. per annum. Circulation 235,000 


DAVID C. COOK PUB. CO. 
36 Washington Street, CHICAGO 





——————— 























874 
These reproductions are made of Papier Mache, which 


takes a more artistic finish than cither iron or plaster. Being ex- 
tremely light in weight they can be held in place with a small 
tack. Just the thing for cozy corners, deus, halls, etc. 
Armor 819. Shield and weapons in one piece, antique or $7 
bi t iron finish. Size, 36x 36 in.; wt. 3 lls., express paid, 

tal Heads, 851, 852, 854, 856. Indian Heads, 873, “Hattie 
Tom,” 874, “ Broken Arm,” are life size,in colors. Weight $2 


| 
Decorate Your Home | 
| 


6 ounces, express paid, each ee 
For other designs see our ads. in other magazines. If your 
ler has none in stock send us his name, state your wants and 
we will see that you are supplied, Write for “ Artistic Decora- | 
tions," a booklet sent free ; shows many other pieces. Reference, 
First National Bank, Milwaukee. 


National Papier Mache Works, 407 E. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 











N.. tm No. 102 






No. 108 No. 106 
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KING Guaranteed forever. 


14-karat gold filled. 


COLLAR Pat. ventilated posts. 


Send 25c. and dealer’s 


BUTTONS name for any 2 styles. 
Pearl or gold backs. 
This trade-mark on every button: 


KING COLLAR BUTTON CO. e 
530 Broadway, N.Y. 


“tideliedean ee eared 





























HORT STORIES 


bring high prices. Thousands of 
a) stories which might easily be 
made salable, make up the great 
mass of “rejected manuscripts.” 
Our School of Journalism, in 
charge of successful authors, 
criticises, corrects and _ revises, 
as well as teaches how to write. 
Write for booklet. 
NAT’L CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE 
16-48 2d Nat'l Bank Bldg., Washington, D.C. 








T HAS been decided to discontinue the depart- 
| ment headed ‘‘Answers to Questions About 
Health,’’ which has been conducted by Mr. 
and Mrs. Warman. No more letters intended for 
consideration in that department or for personal 
answer by Mr. or Mrs. Warman should be sent to 
this office. 


When You Think of Building 


REMEMBER THAT 
The Journal has Plans to Sell 


é OOD plans, too; complete in all details; sev- 
eral drawings in each set, with specifica- 
tions which have been prepared with the 
greatest care by competent architects. And all for 
five dollars ($5.00) a set. The plans offered are for: 


A Suburban House Costing from $2000 to $2500 


A House for a 30-Foot Lot 

A House for $1000 

A Model House for $1000 to $1250 
A $2200 House for a Small Lot 

An $1800 City Brick House 

A $1500 House for a 25-Foot Lot 
A Good Farmhouse for $3500 

A Southern Farmhouse Costing $3000 
A Northern Farmhouse for $3000 
A Brick and Shingle Farmhouse 

A Shingled Farmhouse for $2700 


A complete set of plans and specifications for any 
one of the houses named above will be mailed for 
five dollars ($5.00). All orders, accompanied by 
the necessary payment, should be sent to 


THe Curtis PuBLisHiNG CoMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


A Pleasing Substitute 


For Pictures of Great Country Estates 


T HAS been deemed wise not to attempt to 
| present in the JourRNAL pictures of the great 
country estates in America. Careful plans were 
made for the development of the idea, but the series 
promised to be so elaborate that it appeared better 
to take the space for the presentation of pictures of 
smaller places — something more helpful. 

In making the change of plans nothing will be 
left undone which seems likely to contribute in 
any degree to the benefit and satisfaction of the 
readers of this magazine. Architects who have the 
knack of making a little money go a great way; 
landscape gardeners who are skilled in transforming 
small and bare spaces into most attractive gardens; 
photographers who know just how to get the best 
pictures of pretty places —all these will codperate 
to make the JouRNAL’s pages peculiarly helpful to 
those who already have homes and wish to make 
them more beautiful, as well as to those who are 
about to establish homes. 


Pictures of Tables 


Decorated for Luncheon, Tea and Dinner 


in any time before July 1, in competition for 


\ RE wanted by the Journa_, and may be sent 
prizes amounting to One Hundred Dollars: 


$50.00 for the Best Idea 

$25.00 for the Second Best 
$10.00 for the One Next in Merit 
$5.00 for Each of Three Others 


Although luncheon, tea and dinner are especially 
mentioned above, no one need hesitate to send a 
picture of a table set for any other occasion. Good 
taste and original ideas are the points to be kept in 
mind as most desirable. The pictures should be of 
such a character as to furnish new suggestions to 
housekeepers. 

If you have no photographs to enter you may send 
drawings, or even descriptions. But photographs 
are especially desired, accompanied by brief ex- 
planations. Every picture must be marked with the 
sender’s name and address, and be accompanied by 
return postage. As usual, the JouRNAL reserves 
the right to withhold the prizes in case there should 
be no pictures deserving awards. Mark each lot 
“* Decorated Tables,’’ and mail to 


THe Art Bureau oF THE Lapigs’ Home JOURNAL 


Philadelphia 














Wool Soap is so carefully made from the 
purest materials that it is not only the best, 
but the safest soap tor all household purposes. 


Swift & Company, Chicago 

















Guide to 
Watch 
Buyers 
Sent 
Free 







“Accurateto-fhe-Second” 


WATCHES 


A GIFT THAT 
LASTS A LIFETIME 














Made in the only factory in the world where a complete 
watch (both case and movement) is made. 
“ Lever Set”’ and cannot “ Set"’ in the Pocket 
Look for these “ trade-marks ” engraved on movements: 
**John Hancock,’’ 25 jewels, P the Gentleman’s Watch 
*“* The 400,” ‘ ‘ ; ; ; the Ladies’ Watch 
** Special Railway,’’ 21 and 23 jewels, for Railway Men, etc. 


Send for our ‘‘Guide to Watch Buyers.’’ 
DUEBER-HAMPDEN WATCH WORKS, Canton, Ohio 

















The Morley Ear-drum 


is a recent discovery for 
relief of deafness. It 
makes up for all defi- 
ciencies of the im- 
paired natural ear. 





Entirely different from any 
other device. No drugs. No 
wire, rubber, metal nor glass. 


INVISIBLE, comfortable, safe. Adjusted 
by any one. 
Write for book, describing and illustrating the Morley 
Ear-drum, FREE. 
THE MORLEY CO., Department S 
16th and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia 
or ee 


BAILEY’S NEW MODEL You Hear! 


This beautiful little Still |} | When you use 
will improve the health, pro- 


sone the life and increase ae Wi | ’ Common I S 
appiness of every member | l SO S a ri 

of the family. 1901 Model Sense 

has large working capacity, 


perfect aeration and 14 other 
improvements. Used by U 

















The only scientific sound conductors. 


S. Government, and only one Invisible, comfortable, efficient. They 
ee fit in the ear. Doctors recommend 
wend postal for booklet A. them. Thousands testify to their 
ALLEY & LUND MFG. €0. : a 
75 Clymer St., Breckiye, at. perfection and to benefit derived. 
Oldest, largest and 1 
Pi co a Alene. eh agli. 4 Information and book of letters from many users, free 


facturers in America. 














WILSON EAR DRUM CO. 


P U R E WAT E R ; ST | L L 103 Trust Building, Louisville, Ky. 
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Standard of the World 
** Bicycling for women means in- 


creased health and _ strength 
and added pleasure in life.’’ 


At a cost that is comparatively 
trivial wheelwomen have the ad- 
vantage of a sure and speedy means 
of getting about and the exhilara- 
tion of a most salutary form of 
exercise in the open air and sun- 
shine. Those who ride 


Columbia 62:" Chainless 

BICYCLES 
have the additional advantage of a 
driving mechanism that is operated 
with the minimum of effort, that is 
always free from grit, dust and mud, 
always perfectly lubricated, always 
in order. 


Columbia Chain Bicycles 


are the standard of their 
and render high-class service. 
The Columbia Cushion Frame 
and the Columbia Hub or Tire 


Coaster Brake are especially de- 
sirable for women riders. 


Our artistic 1901 catalogue free of 
Columbia dealers everywhere. 


type 





COLUMBIA SALES DEPARTMENT 
HARTFORD, CONN. 














Globe“Wernicke 
“Elastic” Book-Case 





_— 









THE IDEAL BOOK-CASE FOR HOMES 
Asy 


tem of units—ten to thirty hooks, one unit; more books, 
more units, and yet them as wanted, Possesses every feature 
of a perfect bouk-case, and adapted alike to the largest or 
smallest library. Grades and prices to suit all tastes and 
requirements. Carried in stuck by dealers in principal cities. 
Also Filing Cabinets and Card Indexes built on same plan. 


“G-W” Pays the Freight. Ask for Catalog A-100 


The Glube SWernicke Co. 


Cincinnati 


Fulton & Pearl Sts.,.NEWYORK, 224-8 Wabash Av., CHICAGO 
64-66 Pear! St., BOSTON, 7 Bunhill Kow, E. C., LONDON 














COLONIAL 


Made of finest fig- 
ured mahogany, 
which forms a 
beautiful back- 
kiound for the 
raised Arabic 
figures in Ov. 


Clock FREE 


The quaint aad 
truly Colonial 
outline makes 
this one of the 
handsomest 
clocks imag t- 
nable. Ati ex- 
cellent time- 


molu brass. proce. 12 in. 
igh by 10 

wide. 
As tiy “ANNUAL SOUVENIR OFFER” I will give away (10fil 


JHE Tst) one Of these beautiful eloeks with each order of $15 
a over; or if you want the clock alone will make the low net 
rhe 
—_ your dealer or order direct to-day. My catalogue shows 
ae odd, quaint pieces of furniture, combining artistic design 
an’ Tne quality at lowest factury price. It’s free. 


A. LINN MURRAY, Desiguer and Maker, Grand Rapids, Mieh. 








LEARN PHOTOGRAPH 


‘Taught according to the most approved =. 
Ate) 
ys =H 
‘} 
Ax 
aun © 







and at smallest expense. For full par- 

ticulars and finely illustrated catalogue 
ADDKESS DEPT. D 

Illinets College of Photography, Effingham, Lis. 


High Grade Photography Taught 
Good Positions Seeured for Graduates 









methods, in the shortest possible time 


; 

















THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


An ILllustrated Popular Magazine for the Family 
Published on the ‘l'wenty-fifth of each month preceding date of issuance by 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
421-427 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


ENGLIsH SUBSCKIPTION PRICE: 
Per Issue, 6 Pence; per Year, 6 Shillings, post-free 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 
One Dollar a Year; Single Copies, Ten Cents. 


In order that our readers may avoid missing any number of the magazine through 
delay in renewing subscriptions, notices of renewals should reach us not later than the 
tenth of the month next following the expiration date. Back numbers cannot be supplied. 


BRANCIL OFFICES : 


New York: LONDeN: CuicaGo: 
1 Madison Ave., cor. 23d St. 21 Bedford St., Covent Garden, W.C. 6508 Ilome Insurance Building 
(Branch offices are for the transaction of advertising business only. Sulscriptions are not received] 


Copyright, 1901 (Trade-mark registered), by The Curtis Publishing Company. All rights reserved. 
Entered at Stationers’ Hall, London, England. 


EDITED BY EDWARD BOK 











of $3, express prepald, which ts less than half value. | 








$900.00 in Prizes 
For Twenty-Seven Outdoor Photographs 


In Three Competitions Which Will be Continued Until October 1 Next 


Last spring The Ladies’ Home Journal offered $500 for photographs of rural scenes. 

This year it offers $900, but asks for specific subjects. It commends this offer to its 

readers as superior to the one made last year, because every reader will know just 

what to send. Each one of these three series of prizes will be kept absolutely distinct. 
The first is for photographs of 


Pretty Country Houses Which Have Cost $5000 or Less to Build 


That is, picturesque little homes, already built, in any country place or suburb in the 
United States or Canada, the building cost of which was not greater than Five Thousand 
Dollars. The ‘‘cost’’ is not intended to include interior furnishings nor the laying out 
of grounds: it means the actual building cost. But this cost must not have exceeded 
$5000, and pictures of houses which have cost less, no matter how much less, will be 
even more welcome. There are thousands of such moderate-cost houses, and there is no 
limit to the number of photographs that may he sent in by any one person. But the 
House Must be Pretty and Picturesque: Not Commonplace. 

Each photograph must have inscribed on its back where the house is situated, and 
the name of the sender, and be plainly marked ‘‘ For $5000 Country Home Series.”’ 


ox 


The second series of prizes is for photographs of 


Pretty Gardens, Either Modern or Old-Fashioned 


Any kind of a garden that is picturesquely laid out, and has some artistic beauty, and 
is located anywhere in the United States or Canada. But no pictures are wanted except 
those of private gardens; not scenes in parks, nor views of grounds about government 
buildings or public institutions. The latter will not be considered. The gardens may 
be large or small. Sections of gardens, or individual flower-beds, arches, etc., may be 
sent, where entire gardens cannot be photographed. 

Each photograph must have written on its back where the garden is situated, as 
well as the name of the sender, and be plainly marked ‘‘ For Pretty Garden Series.’’ 


ex 
The third series of prizes is for photographs of the following subjects: 


Picturesque Country Churches, Camps and Camping Scenes 
Houseboats, Lodges and Entrance Cottages to Private Grounds, Old Homesteads 


Other Subjects than These are Not Desired and Should Not be Sent 


The churches may be located anywhere in the United States or Canada so long as they 
are not city churches. They must be situated in a country or suburban place, and be 
pretty, picturesque, and architecturally good. The camps and camping scenes may in- 
clude pictures of all phases of camping life. Houseboat life is just beginning in 
America, and there are some extremely pretty and picturesque houseboats. Send just 
the exterior views. The lodges and entrance cottages desired are those gardeners’ and 
caretakers’ cottages, of moderate cost, attached to large estates or places. The old 
homesteads photographed should be those which have been standing fifty years or more, 
such as are seen in all fine old towns. 

All photographs intended for this competition must show the location and bear the 
name of the sender, and must be plainly marked ‘‘ For General Outdoor Series.’’ 


oot 

How the $900.00 One Hundred Dollars as a First Prize, $100.00 

° iar eventy-five Dollars as a Second Prize, / 
Seventy-five Doll Second P 75.00 
Will be Distributed } Fisty Dotiars as a Third Prize, . . . . 50.00 
in Each of the Three Twenty-five Dollars as a Fourth Prize, . 25.00 
Competitions the Prizes And Five Prizes of Ten Dollars Each, _ 50.00 
Will be the Same: $300.00 


$300.00 in Each of the Three Competitions, or $900.00 in All 


Conditions Which Apply to All Three of the Series 


And No Photographs Will be Considered Uniess All These Conditions are Observed : 


All photographs must be mounted, and must be 
sharp and clear, measuring not less than 4x5 
inches. This is absolute. Blue prints will be 
rejected. 

Each photograph — and each means each, whether 
one is sent or twenty — must show on its back the 


situation of the house, garden, church, etc,, with 
the full name and address of the sender. 

Each photograph, or consignment of photographs, 
must have return postage inclosed, 

All photographs must be sent in between now 
and October J next: none after that date. 


In addition to the prize awards the Journal will doubtless wish to buy scores of the 
photographs which are submitted in these contests. It will understand that this 
privilege is given to it by the submission of photographs; the magazine paying the 
highest market rate for each picture so bought. 


The Journal Reserves the Right to Withhold the Award of Any of These Prizes 
if the Photographs Submitted are Not What is Desired 


Here are the offers. And now, as fast as you take and develop any photographs 
falling within any one of the classes or all three (everybody has the right to enter all 
the competitions, and to submit as many photographs as he or she pleases), send them, 
carefully marked and packed, addressed to 


THE ART BUREAU OF THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 
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If it ien’'t an Eastman, tt isn’t a Kodak. 








Made of aluminum and covered 
with the finest seal grain leather, 
the Folding Pocket Kodaks are 
as rich and dainty as a lady’s 
purse, and are hardly heavier, yet 
they withstand the rough usage 
of travel and changes of climate 
far better than any heavy camera. 

Carried in the hand, in a case, 
or in a shopping bag, they are 
convenient and inconspicuous. 


Take a Kodak 
with You. 


Folding 
Pocket 
Kodaks 


are fitted with superb lenses and 


have the Eastman automatic 
shutters for snap-shots or time 
exposures, have sets of three 
stops, brilliant finders and load 
in daylight with film cartridges 
for two, six or twelve exposures. 
They combine the smallest bulk 
and least weight, with simplicity, 
and the highest excellence in 
camera construction. 


$10.00 to $17.50. 


Ask your dealer or write us for a copy of 
“Pocket Kodak Portraiture.” It’s an instructive 
little book, delightfully illustrated by 
Rudolf Eickemeyer, Jr. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





BREAKFAS D> 
GOOD AS MAMA" 

A child loves Nature’s food because its 
taste is not perverted. 


The whole of Gluterean Wheat — richest 
in Nature's life-giving elements — makes 


Ralston Breakfast Food 


the most healthy cereal you can eat. 

We urge you to send for a free sample to 
know why its delicious flavor characterizes 
Kalston as the leading delicacy of the break- 
fast table. The sample for your grocer’s 
name. 


A Gift for Ralston Children 


To children who write us they eat Ralston Break- 
fast Food, we will send free, our handsome little 
seven-day novelty. 


PURINA MILLS, 


“Where Purity is Paramount” 
861 Gratiot St., St. Louis, Mo. 

















y dont YOU drink 


IRES 


Rootbeer? 


ho-o?" 







“You!” 















HIRES Rootbeer is the ideal 
spring tonic and home beverage. It 
cleanses and cools the blood, revives 
and refreshes the whole system— 
fits you for the summer’s heat. 


To be had everywhere in carbonated 
form or in packages. A package makes 
five gallons —sent by mail for 25 cents. 
Dealers, write for our big offer this year. 


CHARLES E. HIRES COMPANY, Malvern, Pa. 


BY MAIL 


AT MANUFACTURERS 
PRICES 
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MONEY — 
BACK IF 
YOU WANT IT 


CATALOGUE FREE. 
BARCALO & BOLL MFG. CO., 26 Tecumseh St., Buffalo, N. Y. 








Simple! Easy! Rapid! 


“THE 
IDEAL” 


Ice Cream Freezer 


;REEZES creains and ices 
quicker, easter and better 
than any other freezer. Will 
freeze a quart of cream in 
less than 3 minutes. Only 
requires 15 Ibs. lee ancl 5 Vs, salt to operate freezer at full 
capacity—a saving of 50 per cent. in lee. No repacking 
necessary to keep cream. ‘** The Ideal" is light and con- 
venient. Has Indurated Fibre tub. Impossible for salt 
or ice to get into the cream. Q7j* Table clamp and ice 
scoop given free with each freezer. Write for free booklet, 
“Ideal Creams and Ices,” up-to-date recipes for making 
creams, ices,etc. ‘* The Ideal" freezer is guaranteed to be 
as represented. If your dealer does not sell * The Ideal,’ 
send us his name and $3.50 and we will ship you one. 
E. T. MASON & CO., Manufacturers 
200 West 2ist Street, Chicago, Llinois 























An Ocean Delicacy with a Sea-Breeze Freshness. 


McMENAMIN & CO.’S 





Keep in all Climates 
Quickly prepared 
for any emergency. 
Served in their nat- 
ural shell makes a 


gone change in 
the family diet. Found on Menus of First-C Hotels, Restau- 
rants and Clubs. A Royal Supper Dish. A Delicious Entrée. 


Ask your grocer; if he does not keep them write us. 
McMENAMIN & CO., Hampton, Va. 
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A House for $350 


By J. B. BURNHAM 


HIS small cottage, which we built at a 
cost of three hundred and fifty dollars, 
and called ‘‘ Camp Bonnie,’’ is all on 
one floor, with a broad, low roof 
covered with Western red cedar 
shingles. The cottage is built on a 
hillside, and as the outer edge of the 
floor is between seven and eight feet 
S23 above the ground there is space 

beneath for a wooden cistern for the 
storage of rain-water, and also space for a 
bedroom. At some future time a studio will 
be added on the north side. 

The building is twenty-eight feet square. 
A porch eight feet wide extends along the 
front. This porch is partly inclosed, and is 
used at the end farthest from the entrance 
steps as a dining-room. In stormy weather 
the rounded porch openings are protected by 
bamboo screens. The entrance to the living- 
room is through a broad, squat door, made by 
the carpenters of narrow matched boarding 
doubled, the outer courses running vertically 
and the inner courses horizontally, and 
crossed at top, bottom, sides and centre by 
raised panels. The door is hung on old- 
fashioned iron strap hinges, and is provided 
with a knocker made from two horseshoes 
held in place by plain iron staples. 

The living-room is divided and a part is 
curtained off by portiéres as a sleeping apart- 
ment. On each side are bunks built against 
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PLAN OF CAMP BONNIE 


the walls, after the fashion of sleeping-car 
lower berths. A very simple construction of 
six-inch boarding supported by pieces of two 
by four holds in place the woven wire mat- 
tresses. The ends are closed in with matched 
lumber all the way up to the ceiling, and each 
has its special curtains. The curtains and 
portiéres run on one-inch gas pipe bronzed. 

Beyond the bunks is a fireplace alcove, with 
comfortable seats in the cozy corners at the 
sides. Narrow, eight-light windows fit in 
just above the chimney mantel. The mantel- 
piece is four and a half feet above the floor. 

The outer part of the living-room has a 
door at one side opening into the kitchen, 
while directly opposite the front entrance is 
a three-sash bay-window. Above the bay- 
window are shelves for holding china, and 
below a pretty cushioned seat. 

The alcove porch has an oval elevation. 
In the centre a short flight of steps leads to 
the ground, and at each side are window- 
boxes. Against the blank wall at one side is 
a bench seat, while opposite is a door lead- 
ing to the woodshed, which, in turn, gives 
access to the kitchen. 

The wall at the sides and back is laid upon 
the plan of a field wall without mortar or 
other binding material, except that it is 
painted with cement. The sod has been 
removed and the wall has a sufficiently stable 
foundation on the strong subsoil which lies 
five inches below. In front, where the wall 
is higher, the stones are bedded in mortar 
and the usual construction followed. 


ITEMIZED STATEMENT OF COST OF $350 COTTAGE 





Lumber of all kinds.. $116.34 
Shingles (12, 000 at $3. 50).. 42.00 
Carpenters’ and other labor ........... 120.00 
er eee iva de cee eeneics- ¢% 54 x 10.00 
Nails, hinges, etc, (teares 12.22 
Chimney eee 50-00 

EY oe ante Lie a was wa ie eeu ew 0% $350.56 





THE FIREPLACE AND COZY CORNER 
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Its simply 
Perfect 


The oval cake of Fairy Soap is perfection in soap-making. 


No matter how 


much you pay for a soap you cannot get anything purer, better, daintier or more 
convenient for toilet and bath purposes than the oval Fairy, and yet 


the price is only 5 cents a cake. 


prominent women in this country. 
you will be convinced of its excellence, 
Made only by 


It is used and personally endorsed 
by the wives of a majority of U. S. Senators and by many other 
Try a cake 
convenience 





of oval Fairy and 
and economy. 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 
Manufacturers of GOLD DUST Washing Powder 











WHOLESALE PRICES 
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Every one familiar 
with range manufac- 
ture knows that MAL- 
LEABLE IRON in 
connection with steel 
is the only material of which a perfect range can be made, 
the marked improvements we havé made 


ture as shown in the popular 
MALLEABLE IRON and 


MONARC STEEL RANGE 


Has prompted us to make this liberal offer for the next Sixty 
days, asa preliminary step to creating a national demand —to 
ship any one of fifty styles, complete with pipe, freight pre 
paid, to any railroad station within 400 miles of St. Louis 
(points beyond in proportion), at the wholesale price, which 
is $10 te $25 less than other malleable ranges not so good sell 
for. We have perfected the malleable idea; have brought it 
up-to-date, and the MONARCH RANGE is superior in every 
feature. To demonstrate this we will ship on 80 days’ approval. 

MONARCH RANGES are made of malleable iron and steel, 
flues asbestos lined and the oven riveted to malleable angle 
iron frames — giving an oven that is perfect and stays perfect 
— bakes biscuits in THREE MINUTES 


= 





and 
in their manufac- 


Our new book * BECAUSE," containing 
Sent Free! handsome engravings of these ranges, tell- 
ing all about their spe: ial featur: Ss, viving unquestik mable 
reasons why you should prefer MONARCH RANGES, fully 


explaining how you can get one on our Sixty-day introduc 
tory offer and how we ship the ran se on thirty days’ trial. 
MALLEABLE IRON RS NGE CO, (incorporated) 
3109 N. Broadway, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Makers of Terrell's Tubular Heating Stoves 

















Changed 


Floors and Borders Seats 


* Makes Old Floors Look New ” Hardwood Colur s+ using 


"FLOOR-SHINF 

ENAMEL FLOOR COLORS 
FLOOR ENAMELS 

OAK, CHERRY, 

GIVES YOUR 


WALNUT, ete. 

FLOORS a hard 
Enamel Finish No trouble to 
apply. Wears like Cement. Dries 
over night. Contains no Japan or 
Shellac Sold at Drug, Paint ant 
Deps oy ent stores. 6We size covers 
75 feet; $1.00 size, 160 feet. Take 
no eer, none just as good. 
Booklet and Sample Card. Write to 


/vee 
St. Louis, Mo. 
FLOOR-SHINE on Linoleum and to 
and Woodwork. 
N.Y.; The Fair, 
Chicago; John Shillito Co., Cincinnati; Barr's, St. Louis; Emery, 
Bird, Thayer, Kansas City; Walbridge & Co., Buffalo; Sibley 
Lindsay Curr Co., Rochester, N Y.; Schoedinger, Fearn & Co., Co- 
lumbus, O.; New York Store, Indianapolis ; Woodward & Lothrup, 
Washington, D. C.; DeMoville & Co., Nashville, Tenn., and other 
leading dealers, Exclusive agency given tu dealers. Write to-day. 


OTHER pe te reso ioe merit 
why not utilize it by 

PEOPLE’S Learning Proofreading ? 

| BRAINS 








a 1 sin the Quality ” 
FLOOR-SHINE COMPANY, 


** TRANSPARENT " 
refresh Ilardwood Floors, Furniture 
** FLOOR-SHINE " sold by Sieyel, Cooper Co., 


Use 








We are the original instructors by mail. 
Home Correspondence School, Philada. 


Like a magic touch 
Lustre the greatest 
Labor the least 


ECTRQ 
LICON 


Never scratching 
asking. Box, postpaid, 15 cents, 


Never wearing 
It's Sold Everywhere. 





Never equalled 

‘Trial quantity for the 
in stamps. 
Cabinet, an oak case 
Box Electro-Silicon, 

1 cake E. S. Silver Soap, Plate Brush and 
Chamois, compartment for each, is a 
modern convenience for tidy housewives. 


Delivered free to any address in the United State 
on receipt of 75 cents, stamps or money order, 


Our Plate Cleaning 
7x 41n., containing 


Send for descriptive circular 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 34 CLIFF ST., NEW YORK 





THE ONE 
SCIENTIFIC 
PRESERVER 
OF FOOD 











REFRIGERATOR 
No contamination — one dish won’t taste of another. 
Odors carried OF F and OUT of the Provision Chamber 


NOT overitice. Cold air only used once. Saves ice. 
Built of Solid Oak, hand-made, lined with Zinc, W hite 
Enamel and Nickeloid. Catalogue M for the asking. 


THE KEYSER MFG. CO., Chattanooga, Tennessee 





Illustrated. Thousands of interesting views 
in all cities and countries, for Stereopticon 
Exhibitions. Paying business for men with 


THE WHOLE 
little capital. veeseeerers and 260-page 


WORLD Magic Lantern book 


McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., New ‘ork 
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READY. FOR USE 
ae HEATING 
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CURTICE BROTHERS Co. 


ROCHESTER, NLY,, U.S.A. 



















THE 
ORIGINAL AND GENUINE W 
<P 2 Ve Oyo! 2 Z Y 





All successful cooks use LEA & 
PERRINS’ SAUCE to get the most 
delicious flavor for soups, fish, 
meats, gravy, game, salads, etc. 


aTURE ON EVERY Sern, 


en as 


John Duncan's Sons, AGents-New York. 





10 Cents a Can—at your grocer’s 
Sample Can and Booklet 6c. in stamps. 


VAN CAMP PACKING CO. 
802 Kentucky Ave., Indianapolia, Ind. 








The most 
Aclicious 


y-GEF 


DY ASE A oi 





Lemon, Orange, Raspberry, Strawberry, Cherry 
Write for Illustrated Booklet 


Your Grocer sells BROMANGELON — or ought to. 


STERN & SAALBERG, 311 W. 40th St., New York 





Individual Communion 
Outfits Hand for Sree catalogue and 


. : st of users. 
SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT CO. 
Bex 16, Rochester, N. Y. 
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ACTUAL LIVING ON SMALL INCOMES 








HE carelessness and the actual lack of thought given to the proper arrangement of the daily 
food of the average family induced the Editor of the JOURNAL to empower me in June, 1899, 


to call for ‘‘ Bills-of-Fare for a Week.” 
to select the best. 


From the hundreds which were received | have endeavored 
The choice was made difficult by the number of excellent lists received. 


The menus given below, which were sent in by Mrs. Lucy P. Nathan, of New Orleans, 
Louisiana, and Miss Alice Dutton, of Pasadena, California, were chosen for the Southern district. 


Next month a set of menus suitable for a week in summer will be given. 


The prices quoted will 


be such as obtain in California, but with slight changes the menus may be used in almost any 


Or! 


section of the country. 


RS. NATHAN writes: ‘‘I allow twelve 
dollars a week for food and ice for my 
family of four. All left-overs are used care- 
fully. Vegetables here are not sold by the 
quart or pound, but by the nickel’s or dime’s 
worth. Such quantities seem vague, but a 
nickel’s worth of potatoes is sufficient for two 
meals. In the marketing list I have not 
included meats or vegetables for soups, as 
these are made from the left-overs. Milk is 
an expensive item, as we use French coffee, 
making each cup three-quarters full of hot 
milk, using the remainder black coffee. The 
following are sample bills-of-fare for a week: 


Sunday 


Breakfast — Fried Croakers, 15c. 
Corn Muthus ; Coffee. 

Dinner — Tomato Som Boiled Shrimps in Bed of 
Cracked Ice, 15c.; Leg of Lamb with Mint Sauce, 75¢.; 
Green Peas, toc.; New Potatoes, 5¢.; Rice; Lettuce 
Salad, toc.; Wafers and Cheese; Lemon Sherbet ; 
Coffee. 

Supper — Thin Slices of Cold 
Sandw 


; Hominy and 


Lamb; Lettuce 
iches; Wafers; Lemon Sherbet (left over). 
Total, $1.30 


Monday 


Breakfast—A Cereal with Sugar and Cream; 
Steamed Eggs; Buttered Toast; Coffee. 

Luncheon — Lamb Croquettes, Lyonnaise Potatoes ; 
Whole Wheat Bread, Milk; Strawberries, two boxes 
for 15¢c. 

Dinner—Vegetable Soup (5c. Soup Bone), 5¢.; Boiled 
longue with Tomato Sauce, 25c.; Boiled Rice, Stewed 
Squash, 5c.; Corn Boiled on Cob (five ears), toc. ; 
Olives; Beet Salad; Baked Custard; Coffee. 

Total, 60 
Tuesday 


Breakfast — Calf's 
Biscuit; Coffee. 

Luncheon — Thin Slices of Cold Tongue (left over) ; 
Saltines; Sliced Bananas with Cream and Sugar; 
Lemonade. 

Dinner —Crab Gumbo (Crabs, toc.; Beef, 5¢.; 
Gumbo, 5c.) with boiled Rice, 20c.; Porterhouse 
Steak, s5oc.; Potatoes, 5c¢.; Snap Beaus, Lettuce 
Salad, 5e.; Wafers and Cheese; California Cherries, 
sc. ; Coffee. Total, .95 


Srains, 1oc.; Hominy, Hot 


Wednesday 
Breakfast— A Cereal with Cream and Sugar; 
Soft-boiled Egys; Wheat Muffins; Coffee. 
Luncheon— Creamed Sweetbreads, 20c.; Wafers; 
Lettuce Salad (Lettuce from day before); Iced Tea. 


Dinner — Vegetable Soup (bones and end of Steak); 
Daube, toc.; Rice, Butter Beans, 1t0c.; French 
Artichokes served with Oil and Vinegar, 25. ; Vanilla 
Ice Cream; Coffee. Tolal, .65 


Thursday 


Breakfast — Drv Hash (made from Daube after thin 
slices have been cut for luncheon); Hominy; 
suttered Toast; Coffee. 

Luncheon—Sliced Daube, Cream Cheese or Curd, 
1oc.; Whole Wheat Bread; Hot Tea. 

Dinner — Turtle Soup, 1 lb. Turtle, 15c.; Broiled 
Chickens, 50c.; Rice; Potatoes, 5c¢.; Lettuce Salad, 
sc.; Wafers and Cheese ; Pineapple Cut in Dice, 15¢. ; 
Cotfee. Zulal, $1.00 

Friday 

Breakfast — Fricasseed Eggs; Hominy Croquettes ; 
Hot Biscuit; Coffee. : 

Luncheon — Crab Salad (five Crabs for roc., Lettuce 


from day before); Hashed Brown Potatoes; Bread 
and Butter; Iced Tea. 

Dinner —Cream of Corn Soup (Corn, §¢.), 5¢.; 
Baked Red Snapper, 25c.; Olives; Potatoes, 5c. ; 
Boiled Onions, 5¢.; Cucumber Salad, 5c.; Straw- 
berries, 15¢.; Coffee. Zutal, .70 

Saturday 

Breakfast — Left-over Fish Rechauffé on Toast; 
Hominy ; Waffles; Coffee. 

Luncheon — Cold Boiled Ham, toc.; Lyonnaise 
Potatoes; Wafers and Cheese; Iced Milk; Black- 
berries, roc, 

Dinner — Vegetable Soup (5c. Soup Bone), §¢.; 
Mutton Chops, 35c.; Rice; Baked Eggplant (2 for 1se.), 
15sc.; Tomato Salad, toc.; Fried Plautains, toc.; 
Coffee. Total, .95 

Ex 


Groceries for the Week 


Two pounds butter, 50c.; one pound and 
a half lard, roc.; two pounds rice, 15c.; one 
pound Cordova coffee, 30c.; four pounds and 
a quarter granulated sugar, 25¢.; one pound 
and a half loaf sugar, roc.; one pound and a 
half pulverized sugar, toc.; cornmeal, 5c. ; 
flour, 10c.; tomatoes, two cans, 1oc.; lemons 
for sherbet, lemonade and garnishing, roc. ; 
small pineapple cheese, 40c.; tea, 5€¢.; 
wafers, 25c.; saltines, 5c¢.; olives, 1oc.; 
hominy, 5c.; cereals, 5c.; one-half pint 
olive oil, 12%c.; vinegar, 2%c.; ice cream 
salt, 5c¢.; three and a third dozen eggs at 
15c.—50c. Total, $3.50. A liberal allow- 
ance, so I make no estimate for seasoning, 
baking powder, etc. Nine quarts of milk at 
1oc., goc.; one pint of cream, for ice cream, 
25c.; six loaves of white bread, 25c.;- two 
loaves of whole wheat bread, 1oc.; ice, 52c. 
Total, $2.02. 


Marketing List 


Sunday, $1.30; Monday, 60c.; Tuesday, 
g5c.; Wednesday, 65c.; Thursday, $1.00; 
Friday, 7oc.; Saturday, 95c.; total, $6.15; 
groceries, $3.50; milk, bread, ice, $2.02. 
Total, $11.67. 


ISS ALICE DUTTON sends the bills-of- 
fare for a week just as they were used 
in her family, which numbers five. The total 
cost was $8.28. ‘‘ The pressed meats, English 
meat chops and stuffed potato balls are made 
from left-over soup meat; while the brown 
stews are made from the tough ends of the 
porterhouse steaks ; the ragout, from mutton 
left from the cold roasted shoulder, and the 
cusk @ /a créme, from the baked barracuda. 
All left-overs, as rice and vegetables, are 
used in making quick breads and omelets. 
Ten cents might be added to the given cost 
for salt, pepper and flavoring.’’ 


Sunday 

Breakfast — Farina with Chopped Dates, Cream; 
French Omelet: Egg Rolls; Coffee. 

Dinner — Clear Soup, Croutons ; Deviled Macaroni, 
Roast Chicken, Giblet Sauce; Rice Croquettes; 
Peas; Lettuce Salad; Wafers; Cheese; Strawberry 
Parfait. 


Supper — Pressed Meat; Loquat Jelly; Whole 
Wheat Bread; Butter; Sponge Drops. 


Monday 
Breakfast — Oranges; a Cereal, Hot Milk; Omelet 
with Peas; Rice Gems; Coffee. 
Luncheon — Stuffed Potato Balls; Whole Wheat 
sread; Strawberry Short Cake; Cream. 
Dinner — Clear Tomato Soup; English Meat 
Chops; Potato Mound; Cream Cabbage; Lettuce 
Salad; Wafers; Cheese; Rice Pudding. 


Tuesday 

Breakfast — Pulled Figs; a Cereal with Cream; 
Frizzled Beef; Toast; Coffee. 

Luncheon —Chicken Casseroles, Cream Sauce; 
Parker House Rolls; Stuffed Dates. 

Dinner — Vegetable Soup; Stuffed Shoulder of 
Mutton, Brown Sauce; Moulded Rice; Tomato 
Farci; Cress Salad; Deviled Toast ; Coffee; Cheese. 


Wednesday 


Breakfast —A Cereal with Hot Milk; Broiled 
Mackerel, Parsley Butter; Southern Rice Bread; 
Coffee. 

Luncheon — Cream of Pea Soup; Toasted Bread; 
Cinnamon Bun; Coffee. 

Dinner —Clear Soup; Broiled Steak, Bearnaise 
Sauce; Baked Potatoes; Asparagus in Ambush; Let- 
tuce Salad; Wafers; Cheese; Caramel Custards, 


Thursday 
Breakfast — Stewed Prunes; Farina with Cream; 
Shirred Eggs; Quick Biscuits; Coffee. 
Luncheon — KRagout of Mutton, Rice Border; 
Bread and Butter; Spanish Chocolate. 


Dinner — Noodle Soup; Brown Stew with Dump- 
lings; Baked Macaroni; String Beans; Cabbage 
Salad; Tapioca Cream. 


Friday 

Breakfast — Oranges; a Cereal with Hot Milk; 
Codfish Balls, Cream Sauce; Quick Muffins; Coffee. 

Luncheon — Cream of Spinach Soup; Pulled Bread; 
Strawberries; Cream; Jelly Roll, 

Dinner —Clam Broth; Baked Barracuda, Hollan- 
daise Sauce; Potato Balls; Stewed Cucumbers; 
String Bean Salad; Wafers; Cheese; Pistachio 
Junket. 

Saturday 

Breakfast —Oranges; a Cereal with Cream; 
Poached Eggs; Toast; Coffee. 

Luncheon — Cusk 2 /a Créme; Stewed Potatoes ; 
Whole Wheat Bread; Swiss Butter Rolls. 

Dinner — Rolled Flank Steak, Brown Sauce; 
Stuffed Potatoes ; Spinach on Toast; Lettuce Salad ; 
Wafers; Cheese; Dandy Pudding. 


oor 
Marketing and Grocery List 


Three dozen eggs at twenty cents, 6o0c. ; 
one shin of beef, 20c.; two pounds and a 
half flank steak, 20c.; four pounds shoulder 
mutton, 4o0c.; three pounds  porterhouse 
steak, 50c.; four chickens, 75c.; two pounds 
and a half barracuda, 25c.; one large mack- 
erel, 15¢.; three pounds butter, 75c.; two 
quarts milk daily at seven and one-seventh 
cents a quart, $1.00; one small bottle olive 
oil, 50c.; three pounds Eastern whole wheat 
flour, 25c.; six pounds white flour, 18c.; one 
package farina, 15¢.; cereals, 15§c.; one 
pound water thins, roc.; two small cream 
cheeses, toc.: four pounds Sugar, 22c.; one 
pound rice, 6c.; three-quarters of a pound 
coffee, 30c. ; one can tomatoes, Sc.; a quarter 
of a pound dried beef, 5c.; a quarter of a 
box of macaroni, 2c.; one-eighth of a pound 
of baking powder, 6c.; one-half pound 
prunes, 3c.; one-half pound figs, 5c.; one- 
half pound dates, 5c.; four boxes of straw- 
berries, 25c.; four pounds of white potatoes, 
1oc.; four pounds of peas, toc.; two pounds 
of yellow string beans, toc.; five bunches of 
spinach, 5c.; one bunch of watercress, 5c. ; 
one bunch of asparagus, 5c.; six heads of 
lettuce, 5c.; one large cucumber, 5c.; soup 
vegetables, 5c.; oranges, 20c.; loquats, 3c. ; 
cabbage, 5c. Total, $8.28. 




















Beat yom six eggs with cup of granulated sugar until 
very light; add pint of cocoanut milk made by wash- 
ing thoroughly in hot water pint of grated cocoanut.. 
Put this mixture into double boiler; stir constantly 
until it begins to thicken; take from fire, and when 
cool add *¢ cup of ground fresh cocoanut, and tea- 
spoonful vanilla extract. Pour this mixture into the 
freezer, turn until it is the consistency of wet snow. 
Remove dasher, stir in lightly pint of cream whi 

to stiff froth. Repack, stand aside 14% hours to ripen. 

(New recipe next month.) 


Other new recipes in “Ice Cream Secrets,” free. 


No dessert is so generally liked as ice cream 
(or ices), none so easy to make if you use a 


Peerless Iceland 
Freezer (One Motion) 


Patented dasher construction does away 
with all motions except one—can revolves 
around stationary dasher. Motion is neces- 
sary in cream, not in machine. Cream has 
more motion than in any other. 

The result is smooth, delicious ice cream 


In three minutes 
2 If not on sale in your town, write 
Special for information how to obtain a 


four-quart freezer and Peerless Ice 
Offer: Chipper absolutely free. 


DANA & CO., Dept. H, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Originators of the “'loy ” — for one pint of cream, 





Marvelli Macaroni 


Is made in the cleanest factory in the world of 5 samy 
crown glutenous wheat and ts unequaled for flavor or 
Realth sustaining qualities. We send you Free fur 
your Grocer’s Name, our booklet, 


*‘More than Sixty Ways to Cook Macaroni ;’’ 
Edited by foremost cooking authority. 
Marvelli Macaroni is packed in handsome air-tight 
ackawes, insuring pt Rand mer cleanliness and preserving 
ts deticious flavor. Youcanalways have “something 
good to eat ""— appetizing and healthful, 


THE MARVELLA CO., 111 Larned 8t.W., Detrolt, Mich. 











A book of 50 prac- 

tical recipes for ice 
_ cream and other 

frozen delicacies 

that can be quickly 

and cheaply made 
witha 







Triple 
Motion 


White 
Mountain 
Freezer 


The White Mountain Freezer Co., "Siar Sn’ 


PEERLESS yum 


STEAM 
COOKER 




















The 1903 Model, 
” “C” Style 
wit, AGENTS 
ae | 
Write at once for’ new proposition. 
Rest Cooker on the eae ne | 
fire-proof, copper 
i”. ookers that do not have 
this valuable attachment soon rust 
out at bottom. We sell «lirect where 
not represented by agents. £st. 1882, 


THE PEERLESS COOKER CO. 
1534 Niagara Street, Buffalo, N.Y. 


The Ideal Steam Cooker 


Cooks a whole meal over one burner, on 
gasoline, vil, gas, or common cook stove, 


Reduces Fuel Bills One-half 


Makes tough ments tender. Prevents steam 
and odors. Will hold 12 one-quart jars in 
canning fruits. Whistle blows when Cooker 
needs more water. The food is cooked 
under pressure by steam generated from 
stertil water. Send for illustrated cata- 
logue. We pay express. Agents Wanted, 

TOLEDO COOKER CO., Rox 10, Toledo, Obie 
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| The Latest 
Figure 








| Military Form 


This Corset is the latest Parisian model. 


Straight Front. Endorsed by leading 
modistes as the most perfect Corset of 
the century. Made with four and five- 
hook clasps. 


If not for sale at your dealer’s, send $1.00 to 


BIRDSEY, SOMERS & Co. 
349 Broadway, Cor. Leonard Street 
New York City 


















IS NATURE’S GARMENT 


A perfect form support which gives 
ideal comfort in negligee, athletics, 

ysical culture eae hygienic wear. 

lo steels. Unrestricted freedom in 
every movement. A biessing to 
women. Endorsed by thousands of 
wearers. Should be a part of every ¢ 
woman's warirobe. . 


Bust measure 30 to 50 inches. 


Style 64— White, drab and black, 
fine sateen, neatly trimmed, $1.50 
Style 72— White imported batiste, 
very fine, neatly trimmed, $1.50 
Style 40— White summer netting, 
monty wienened, s- « «+ SOse 
le — White and drab iy 


ee . eae ue ! 
At your dealer's or sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
Descriptive Circular on Request. 
CLASSICO CORSET O0., Chicage, Ill. 
Competent agents wanted in towns of less than 10,000. 


Dr. Deimel’s 
Linen-Mesh Underwear 


For men and women who 
realize the value of a clear, 
healthy and active skin. 


All true Dr. Deimel Gar- 
ments bear this trade-mark. 








Booklet and sample 
pieces FREE, 
The Deimel Linen-Mesh System Company 
491 Broadway, New York 
2202 St. Catherine St., Montreal, Canada 














“DON’T BE CHINESE’’ 


Coward “Good Sense” Shoe 


FOR CHILDREN 


Renders ‘‘ Foot Binding’’ an utter impossi- 
bility. Different from other shoes, because 
made with a_ distinct 
purpose —to protect the 
natural shape and con- 
dition of the foot. Took 
30 years to perfect. 
Money does not express 
its value, but costs no 
more than others. The 
Prudent Mother will 
act before it is too 
late — write to-day 
for Good Sense 
literature. NWO AGENCIES. 


JAMES S. COWARD 
268, 272 Greenwich Street, NEW YORK | 


CENTEMERI KID GLOVES | 
Are the best. To wear the “Centemeri” 
is to be correctly gloved. Sold in prin- 
cipal cities. Catalogue free. 

P. Centemeri & (o., 911 Broadway, N. Y. City 
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The Brilliant Social Reign 
of Harriet Lane 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12) 


suggested to her countrymen the grand dame | 


of European society more than had any of her 
predecessors. Her stature was a little above 
the average of her sex, her figure moulded in 
a noble cast, and her head firmly poised on 
neck and shoulders of queenly grace. On 
public occasions the air of authority in her 
deportment was such that Mr. Buchanan’s 
political followers would sometimes enthu- 
siastically hail her as ‘‘ Our Democratic 
Queen,’’ while his opponents would solemnly 
remind him that he would do well to restrain 
the spirit of royal manners in his household. 
Her blond hair, her violet eyes, her fine 
complexion, and the contour of a face and 


| expressive mouth on which the lines of char- 


acter were strongly written, marked her at 
once as a woman of both charm and power. 
Her voice had the bright musical intonation 
of a wholesome nature; few English women 


| could surpass her in athletic exercises, and 


| their union have since passed away. 


no other ‘‘ Lady of the White House ’’ has 


| 
| 


since been so widely copied as a model in her | 


toilettes. 
extravagance in her methods. 


ox 
Kept the Beauty Out of Politics 


Me: BUCHANAN would not permit Miss 
Lane to figure in politics. He had a 
hearty dislike of all ‘‘ political women,’’ and 
one of his objections to the Territorial consti- 
tution of Kansas was that in permitting 
women to vote for school superintendents it 
set up what he called ‘‘a petticoat govern 
ment.’’ But Miss Lane’s social direction was 
such that even the President’s political ene- 
mies regarded it with admiration. Some 
years afterward Jefferson Davis said that 
**the White House under the administration 
of Buchanan approached more to my idea 
of a republican court in the President’s 
house than any before since the days of 
Washington.’’ Colonel John W. Forney, 
notwithstanding the famous rupture of his 
friendship with Buchanan, placed on record 
his opinion that Miss Lane was certainly ‘‘ the 
most accomplished young mistress of the 
Presidential mansion in modern times. She 
was a valuable auxiliary to her uncle, the 
bachelor President, and did much to assuage 
the asperities of his unfortunate administra- 
tion.’’ It was in the midst of the clamor 
which in a few weeks was to break forth in 
the national uproar over Sumter that the 


Yet there was comparatively little | 


| 
| 


Buchanan administration came toa close. It 


was said that the White House had never 
been gayer than on the final night of Miss 
Lane’s public career as its mistress. All 
Washington had come to say farewell. The 
band played alternately ‘‘ Yankee Doodle’’ 
and ‘‘ Away Down South in Dixie.’’ Hour 
after hour the crowd passed through the 
doors until it numbered more than four 
thousand. Dressed in pure white, the mis- 
tress of the mansion was greeted with effusive 
admiration, and by many, too, who believed 


that in looking upon her they saw the last | 


woman who would grace the White House, 
and upon her uncle as its last President. 


or 
Miss Lane’s Marriage at Wheatland 


R. BUCHANAN was on the verge of | 


threescore and ten when he left the 
Presidency. With Miss Lane he retired to his 
home at Wheatland only to emerge from it 
when he went on occasional visits to his 
Pennsylvania friends. The political oppro- 
brium which rested upon him was extraordi- 
nary, yet personally not the shadow of a stain 
was cast upon his honor. Indeed it has been 
only in recent years that the cloud over his 
memory has been lifted, and the value of his 
long life of public service justly rated. But 
in the years which remained to him his chief 
consolation was Harriet. She read to him, 
helped him in his correspondence, made him 
comfortable in his library, and would stay up 
with him at nights when he would exchange 


anecdotes or talk over old times with his | 3 


friends in Lancaster County. It was his 






wont to say that nothing would have induced | 


her to leave him, in good or in evil fortune, 
if he had wished her to remain with him, and 
it was the last pleasure of his declining days 
to see her united to a worthy lover who had 
long been her suitor. 

In the winter of 1866, or two years before 


| her venerable uncle’s death, she was married 


at Wheatland to Henry Elliott Johnston, of 
Baltimore. Her husband and the children of 
But in 
the evening of ber years, at her home in the 
National capital, with the charm of her regal 
womanhood still bright, she tenderly yet 
unobtrusively preserves the memories of 
Wheatland, of her glories in the White 
House, and of her beautiful devotion to 
James Buchanan. 


Ore 


a. The ninth and oamnene article of this series will | 
t 


be printed in the next 
Perrine telling of 


“The Dashing Kate Chase Sprague and Her 
Great Ambition ’’ 


he June) JOURNAL, Mr. 


Possibly the life of no other American woman was so | 


dramatic nor so filled with vicissitudes. That her 
father should be President of the United States was 
her supreme ambition—an ambition to which all else 
was subordinated. At everything that might further 
this end she grasped eagerly and bent to her service. 


| 
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o 
Childhood to Motherhood 
Ferris Good Sense Waists add to the comfort of a woman’s life. Meeting 
every requirement of health in ease and flexibility; every demand of 
fashion in fit, form and finish. 
i a -R | 9 GOOD 
SENSE 
Corset Waists 
Made in all sizes and shapes to fit every form, with long or short waist, 
high or low bust. Sold by all leading retailers. Finest material and work- 
manship. Illustrated catalogue free. 
q THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY, 341 Broadway, New York 
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Rubens Infant Shirt 
: a 












No Buttons No Trouble 


at. Nos. 528,988 — 550,233 


A WORD TO MOTHERS 


The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life preserver. It | 
affords full protection to lungs and abdomen, thus 


preventing colds and coughs, so fatal to a great many 
children. Get them at once. ‘Take no others, no 
matter what your unprogressive dealer says. If he 
doesn’t keep them write to us. ‘The Kubens Shirt 
has gladdened the hearts of thousands of mothers 
therefore we want it accessible to all the world, and 
no child ought to be without it. 

They are made in merino, wool, silk and wool, and all silk, to 
fit from birth to six years. Sold at Dry-Goods Stores, Circulars, 
with Price-List, free. Manufacture: by 


E. M. MARBLE & CO., 90 Market St., Chicago, Ill. 





CO OK 
NO MORE DARNING 


Racine Feet 


A New Pair Hose for 10c. 


Cut off ragged feet, attach ‘Racine ; 
Feet” to legs of hosiery by our ; 
new Stockinette Stitch, and you : 

have a pair of hose as good 

as new. Cost only 10c 
and a few moments’ time. 

Racine Feet come in cot- 
ton, sizes 5 to 11, black or 



















> 
2. 
prepaid. = 
Booklet, “The Stockinette s 
Stitch,’ tells everything. = 
Sent free. Agents wanted. & 
2. 

2 
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VORWERK’S 
Patent Collar Stiffening 


s The most prac- 
ry tical and best in- 













terlining in use. 
Equally adapted 
for standin as 
wallastume- down 
collars. 


the neck, will not 
: crease or unravel, 
cad The only practi- 
cal collar interlin- 
ing in use. 

Ask your Dry- 
Goods Merchaut, 
or write to 


VORWERK 


A. STEINHARDT & BRO., Importers 
452 Broadway, New York 


white. Price, 10 cents a pair; & | 


Circular | 
woven, shaped for | 





$75.09 IN PRIZES 


First Prize, $25.00; 2nd, $20.00; 

3rd, $10.00; 4th, $5.00; and Fifteen 

(15) $1.00 Prizes — Nineteen in All 
To be given to the women who send us the 
Best Crocheted Slippers on the “CAPITOL” 
WOOL SOLES. 

We will send to all applicants before June Ist 
one pair of our Famous 25-cent *‘CAPITOL” 
LAMB’S WOOL SOLES with full directions for 
crocheting. Award will be made by committee of 
disinterested experts. 

Enclose with application 
H 10 cts, for Mailing Expenses 


THE WM. H. WILEY & SON COMPANY 
Box A, Hartford, Conn. 




















Free to Mothers 


Cut this advertisement out and send it to us with the 
name of a dealer in your town who oo not keep ~ 

and the number o 
‘6 M 99 Waist children you buy 

waists for, and we 
will send you free one of our 
best grade “M" Waists, if you 
enclose 6 two-cent U. S. stamps 
postage. Give age of child. Save 
children’s health and figures 
by suspending clothes from 
the shoulders—the “M”"’ 
Waist does this and never 
loses its shape. 

The tapes are sewed firmly 
on the knitted fabric and 
carry the weight from the 
shoulders. Extra wide and 
extra Strong tapes to pin 
hose supporters on. 














Minneapolis Knitting Work» 
624 Bryant Avenue, N 
Minneapolis, Minn. 















For Your Wedding 


= | We are prepared to furnish 


e ’ orrect i rle, 
Invitations and Announcements, <2r i 


yuality and prices. 
Our work is the result of study and experience. We will send 
samples, prices and booklet, */Vedding Customs,” free on appli- 
cation. State whether printed or engraved goods are desired. 
Write us before ordering. 


THE FRANKLIN PRINTING CO., Louisville, Ky. 








FOUND AT LAST! 





Canadian 
Pat. Sept 
+O 





| U. S. Pats. Apr. 26, 08 & Aug. 22,99, . 
A Shirt-Walist Holder and Skirt Supporter that is 

always ready for use. Holds waist down and skirt up. 

Absolutely no sewing on either. Reduces waistline. Made 

of webbing and aluminum. Will not rust or corrode 

Beware of worthless infringements. Agent« Wanted Every- 

where. Send lic. for first one. Sells at sight for 25c. 
Lacie L. STEPHENSON & €O., 49 West 19th St., New York ——— 
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Over 3000 Dentists 


Have written to us that 
they consider 


entacura 


Absolutely the best preparation for 
the care of the mouth, 
teeth and gums 


We have their letters right here on file in 
the office, where they can be seen. They 
are from leading men in a profession whic 
seldom gives an opinion upon a proprie 
tary article. 

They prescribe Dentacura for their own 
patients. ‘They use it themselves. 

They say that it contains all the neces- 
sary ingredients for cleansing the teeth, 
purifying the breath, preventing con- 
tagion, arresting decay, and preventing 
mouth troubles. 

It will care for the mouth and teeth, and 
keep both well. 

Dentacura twice a day 
good teeth for a lifetime. 


A 35-Cent Tooth Brush 
FREE 


Your druggist can and probably does sell 
Dentacura, If he does not keep it, and 
will not get it, send us his name and 25c. 
for a full-size tube of Dentacura, and 
we will send you free, in return for your 
trouble in giving us his name, a Dentacura 
‘Tooth Brush, which retails ordinarily at 
35 cents. 


will preserve 


FREE — Small sample tube of Dentacura 
anda valuable booklet about the care of 
the teeth sent free to any address. 


The Dentacura Company 


9 Alling Street, Newark, N. J. 
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The Department of the International Sunshine Society 


Edited by MRS. CYNTHIA WESTOVER ALDEN, President-General 


Society Motto —‘‘ Goop CHEER.” 
Colors — YELLOW AND WHITE. 
Flower — COREOPSIS. 

Sociely Song —‘‘ SCATTER SUNSHINE.”’ 


Headquarters, No. 96 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


In writing please send a two-cent stamp for reply. 


Good Cheer 


Have you had a kindness shown? 
Pass it on. 

’Twas not given for you alone— 
Pass it on. 

Let it travel down the years, 

Let it wipe another’s tears, 

Till in Heaven the deed appears. 

Pass it on. 

HE most important piece of news 
for this month is that our annual 
meeting and reception will be 
held on the evening of May 2 in 
New York City. For the week 
beginning April 29, Sunshine 
headquarters, fourth floor of No. 
96 Fifth Avenue, will be open 
from nine A. M. to six P. M. daily, 
and it is hoped that every 
Sunshine visitor in the city will 
make it a point to call. A com- 

mittee of ladies and gentlemen will be in 

attendance, and every courtesy possible will 
be extended to visiting members. 
ox 


A Good Way to Help the Work Along 


One Gift Which Does Good Service 

HEARD from Miss Wills, of Vermont, the 

other day. She is the member, you know, 
to whom we sent the opera-glasses so that she 
might be able to keep track of the turkeys. 
She wrote that the glasses were still doing 
good service, and that Mr. Turkey-Hider 
actually seemed dazed over the way he was 
always found, just when he thought he had 
hidden himself most securely in the grass 
and weeds. He doesn’t understand about 
opera-glasses. Miss Wills still spends much 
of her time in the invalid chair near the win- 
dow that overlooks the meadow, and the 
opera-glasses which were sent her last year 
by the Sunshine members have been a great 
help, and comfort to her. 

Out in Colorado the Denver people have 
a city anniversary which antedated the 
Sunshine Society, but has been entered into 
by our members with such zest that they will 
make it all their own before they get 
through. On one day everybody in town 
does nothing but scatter good cheer. Not a 
man, woman nor child is forgotten. The boys 
and girls, rich and poor, get all the candy 
and fruit they can carry. Citizens from all 
corners of the town take part, and distribute 
other gifts. There is a street fair during the 
day, and a grand dinner, to which more than 
two thousand children sit down, served by 
their elders. Every club in Denver has 
begun long in advance to provide for this 
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Don’t neglect 
the old home 


but add the greatest of 
all modern improve- 
ments— Hot-Water and 
Steam Systems— now 
erected easily as a stove. 
Their liberal warmth 
genially gladdens the 
entire house and at far 
less fuel expense. 


Healthful, cleanly, safe. 


Send for our valuable booklet 
**The Homes Successful’’ 


Makers of IDEAL Boilers 
and AMERICAN Radiators 


Chicago 



































. day. The most popular plan is to have | 
. EW members always write me asking entertainments, the price of admission being | 
. what they can doas initiation fees. One a gift for a child. Sunshine is in every- 
of our branch presidents, Mrs. M. E. McClary, body’s heart when the day comes. I recom- 
of Malone, New York, was in the office one mend the example of Denver to other cities! 
day when over twenty such letters arrived and eax 
fell to her to answer. She went home that : . 
night and pondered over the question for Sunshine Does Not Publish a Paper 
hours. Next day she took it before her HE International Society publishes no 
members, and as a result she proposed that paper of any kind, and THE LADIEs’ 
every person desiring to join the society HOME JOURNAL is its only International 
A Pure Mouth should, as individual fee, send in just as many official channel. Different papers are chan- 
one-cent stamps as she was years old. This nels for the State and local branches. 
‘in eenel th iin mis elk 6 suggestion, which was, of course, the out- When furnishing you the list of officers 
pase a ps _ " _— y & a . come of the one outlined for the birthday some time agolI purposely left off the mem- 
sweet breath, It prevents indigestion and | cunchine parties, given in the JOURNAL last bers of our Advisory Board. I wanted to | 
other diseases due to unclean mouths. month, has kept the office generously sup- add a few names for 1901. The complete | 
plied with stamps. I must say, though, that list is as follows: 
the older the newcomer the more joyful her ADVISORY BOARD 
welcome. These stamps pay for the Consti- heed P Seward Vest : 
tution and organization badge. : I a , No. 325 West Twentieth Street, 
There are fifteen branches in Ohio. The Mrs. M. D. Taintor, Port Richmond, Staten Island. 
State is entitled to a State president, and one Rev. a se Collyer, No. 1674 Broadway, New York. | 
, will be appointed soon. The Rev. Zed H. a aneeers, TS. eee West tighty- eighth 
is made from vegetable and soluble matter, | Copp, of Dayton, Ohio, sends interesting Rev. R. M. Offord, Passaic, New Jerse , 
gr wa . are =F reports every week. The ‘‘ Daily News,’’ of | Rev. Edward A. Collier, Kinderhook, New York. 
hence can be used with unlimited freedom, + cara te > or 9° HONE at me Fae Chaplain W. J. Houghton, G. A. R. (blind), No. 89 
A without injury. It cleanses better than “3 oe =.* . ee Third Place, Brooklyn. 
des Ri 5 vo " . Rev. Augusta J. Chapin, No. 22 South Thirteenth 
chalk or pumice stone. It purifies, remov- ox ; Avenue, Mount Vernon, New Vork. 
ing cause of bad breath, destroying the Special Work for Sunshine Members Miss Josephine &, Corkess, No. 213 West Eightieth | 
acids “ay nrevente tartar « iceasce ‘ ‘ Street, New Yor 
acids of dex ay ; pre ve nts tartar and diseased OW for your special work for this month: | Mrs, M.'M. Painter, No. 178 Remsen Street, Brooklyn. 
gums. Itis refreshing and delightful. First, if you belong to a branch it isto Mfrs. = £. eo Menands, Albany, New York. 
a aa Dies ae” ST oe lt aa WN ieekede Rev. Edmunc nge ©. 250 Steuben Street, 
} For § cts. we will mail you booklet on attend to your International Day’’ exer- Brooklyn. 
“Keeping the Mouth,” or for 25 cts. cises; if you are a member of the general _ Rey. A. B. Prichard, Los Angeles, California. 
the booklet and regular sized package. society only, then write to me one of your sun- pay Paw my Seamer, ag Island, 
: eae tee) Te : , : ev. Edward Dillon, Woodbury, New Jersey. 
‘Tux Vaceton ComPany, Cincinnati, O. niest and brightest letters, adding something Rev. J. H. Egbert, No. 144 Elm Street, Newark, New 
which you can do for Sunshine. I have special ersey. 
work to give every one of you if you will bh vs vm oo on gy No. 425 Asylum Street, 
= ta ag HES se Sees x : artford, Connecticut. 
only let me have the opportunity to commu Rev. A. E. Deitz, Poestenkill, New York. 
nicate with you — work that I know you will Rey. John C. Bliss, No. 423 West One Hundred and 
all like to do. But my commissions must be Fift aor Street, New York. 
given by letter, for each story I have to tell =. = poh eg vell, No. 592 Park Avenue, Paterson, 
is a long and interesting one. I wantevery Mrs. Syne Hay Rose, No. 933 President Street, 
one who can to send me a list of ten names, Brooklyn. CHOCOL ATES 
. : ay: eer 4 A. T. Smith, No. 14 Park Place, New York, 
By — - omg of you ~‘g add one j. Augustus Rice, Lock Box 287, Bethlehem, 
new branch before the year is out. Pennsylvania. 0 tine Se Piece’? 
Among the new papers that are giving a W.'T, Wyeoff, Jamaica, Long Isl . 
m " . . : ates ay Mrs. W. T. Wyco amaica, Long Islanc 
regular = to Sunshine aor wes the Rev. Frederick R. Marvin, No. 539 Western Avenue, DELICIOUS, PURE and PERFECT 
Evening Telegram,’’ of Syracuse, New York; Albany, New York. ow 
the Providence (Rhode Island) ‘‘Journal’’; John Wr vee Fo. ee ee Six Million Packages Sold in 1900! 
7 ‘“ ” Rev. ates, Fort war ew Yor 
the Albany (New York) ‘‘Argus’’; the Orange 
‘ ’ Rev. M. T. Jefferis, No. 1 Lexington Avenue, New 
(New Jersey) ‘‘Journal’’; the Rochester York J ” et THE WALTER M. LOWNEY COMPANY 
(New York) ‘‘ Times.’’ There are now over Mrs. John Stanton, No. 419 West Twenty-third Street, Makers of Lowney's Breakfast Cocoa 
> aily watt ai New Yor 
a hundred daily papers devoting certain) wow. Wilcox, Middletown, Connecticut. Boston, Mass. 
space regularly to Sunshine work. Miss M. W. Newton, No. 25 Sewall Street, West 
ox Newton, Massachusetts. 
Mrs. E. L. Scofield, No. 23 South Street, Stamford, 
i Connecticut. 
& ae Even the Children are Interested Rev. ages weeee, No. 248 West Forty-ninth Street, NEW MUSIC 
COUNTRY district schoolhouse, where New York. ; 
ao : J . J . Mrs. Walter L. Starr, No. 91 Mount Pleasant Avenue, | Songs for Chiidren 
i the children had been interested in Newark, New Jersey. a e et 
Sunshine, was close to a churchyard. At Mrs. John Barlow, No. 60 Broad Street, Newark, Se =s we a Sa eye ee 
‘ recess the youngsters discovered an unfilled page Pas ah ‘- Me Ob Rel fe pol AE y 
A Foamy, Fragrant Toilet and Bath grave. They knew that a friendless woman 7 we, SPM. atayette Avenue, “ Songs of Nature” 60 
SOAP was to take her long rest there. ‘‘ Let’s line Mrs. George Leach, No. 151 Greenwood Avenue, —— of songs for festivals, the 
it with wild flowers,’’ said the Junior presi- East Orange, New Jersey. __ rs at tai 
MADE FROM IMPORTED OLIVE OIL. dent, and before recess was over, and long Mrs. Joseph” i. Wesgeheimes, Germantown, ay pendbng oa oer asa 
f e : ~ a sy 1 p Ann og 
sashes Se eae costae. tee 10 cts. before the funeral procession came up, a bed Mrs. Anna G. Biglow, No. 340 West End Avenue, singaife. chia pleasing Mother Gongs 
ALLEN B, WRISLEY €0., CHICAGO of violets and bluebells had been prepared New York. ont Send for Descriptive Circular H, com 
for the coffin to rest upon. taining | eS desirable 
Every boy and girl, every man and : 
woman has little heartaches not shared by Scatter Sunshine All Over the Earth New Piano Music 
WEDDI others, and little private ways of driving UR members are scattered all over the ; 
NG Announcements © them aw ay. But no way is quite so quick nor earth. Perhaps you are in Egypt; if eee Saw Keys = 
INVITATIONS Sone. ee be ee quite so sure as to do a kindness: so, just remember that I am here in New ph shinies, : 
Address ; = j p 
ss, THE ATHERTONS, Osage, lowa ‘enn hia, Minton York, watching every mail to hear from “ On the White Keys” 21 
Angels know it all, somehow. you. Write to me. I will always answer. An introduction to the piano. 
l PRINT Card Press $5 Maybe you are in Canada, South America, “ Four Little Hands” $1 
; My O Lennon, 088 Bea Sintesee aay ae: Africa, on one of the Pacific Islands, or my | send for Deseriptos Baha 
j y Vwn x. ney saver, maker Angin weave & lane tapes. very next-door neighbor. How will I know | taining descriptions of books of 
| Cards aa ee Oe: Do a kindness —it will pay ; unless you tell me? I have a lot of work for | ME ag Loney 
; Circulars  <atalog, Presses, type, | Angels will rejoice that day. you to do that will not cost you money nor | Ch x. = 9-5 eey, a 
paper, etc., to factory. 4 ot | or) 
Books THE PRESS CO. | Kindly deeds, and thoughts, and words much time, but will go far to tone the after J. E. Ditson&Co., Philadelphia 
Newspaper Meriden, Conn. | Bless the world like songs of birds! years with brightness. | 
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EBstab- 
lished 
69. 1871. 
Special Roadster, 845. Coaster 
If your dealer hasn't the 
model you wish, we will send same to any part of U.S. 
on peed of price. cash with order. Catalogues ree. 
Iver Johnson's Arms and Cycle Works 
Fitehbarg, Maw. N.Y. Salesrooms, 00 Chambers St. 
Manufacturers of the well-known luer Fohunson 
Bicycles, Guns and Revolvers. 




















Ride Out into the Country 


and enjoy freedom from care and worry. 


SPALDING CENTRE DRIVEN 
CHAINLESS BICYCLES 
make cycling all the more enjoyable 
because every part is made with utmost 
care and skill; the result is a superior, 
eusy running wheel, 
Catalog af dealers or by mail from us. 


COLUMBIA SALES DEPT. 
Hartford, Conn. 
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28 Yeats’ s.iting 
Experience Direct 


We manufacture 178 styles of vehicles and 65 styles of 
harness and we sell direct to you at wholesale prices. 


We Have No Agents 


and are the largest manufacturers of vehicles and 
harness in the world selling te the consumer ex- 
elusively. We give you the advantage of the largest 
selection. You run no risk for we ship any where 
with privilege of examination, guaranteeing 
sate delivery. Our line consists of Rockaways or 
Depot Wagons, Surreys, Traps, Phaetons, Spiders, 
Stanhopes, Driving Wagons, Top Buggies, Open anid 
Top Road Wagons, Spring Wagous, Delivery Wagons, 
Milk Wagons, Wayonettes, and all styles of harness. 
Send for our large Mlustrated catalogue—F ree. 


Elkhart Carriage & Harness Mfg. Co. 
W. B. PRATT, Sec'y 
ELKHART, INDIANA 



























Every Boy His Own Toy Maker 


Tells how to make all kinds Toys, Steam 
Engines, Photo Cameras, Windmills, 
Microscopes, Electric Telegraplis, Tele- 
hones, Magic Lanterns, Aiolian Harps, 
joats, from a rowboat to a schooner; 
also Kites, Balloons, Masks, Wagons, 
Toy Houses, Bow and Arrow, Pop 
Guns, Slings, Stilts, Fishing Tackle, 
Rabbit and Bird Traps, and many others. : . 
All is made so plain that a boy can 7 
easily make them. 200 handsome illus- hee \ 
trations. This great book, !\y mail, 10 cents; three for 25 cents. 


DE PUY PUBLISHING CO., SYRACUSE, N.Y. 





LEARN TO SING 


At home with my thorough course 
of training. My beautiful book 
of information on Voice Culture, 


Voice Made Beautiful 
Mailed to any address. Culti- 
_ vation of the voice made easy 
with my method of teaching. 
G. MN. Whaley, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


The First Bride 
of the Town 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10) 


cut-off from the station, being determined to 
see Neale Winston greet his bride. 

Neale, pale as a risen ghost, yet trembling 
more with joy than weakness, promptly 
kissed both women. And the door was shut 

Great preparations had been made in 
Sally’s for the temporary reception of the 
travelers. The floor was still water-streaked 
from a tremendous scrubbing. The rude 
tables had been piled incontinently together 
on one side, except the one now spread with 
a supper for four. 

Sally herself served the meal. She wasa 
big, rough woman, but one who was under- 
stood in frontier trope to have ‘‘a heart in 
her like an ox,”’ 

Dan came in with the trunks and gave 
Neale a meaning look. Neale understood, 
and explained to Janet and her mother. The 
wedding had been set for seven o’clock. 


ox 


At this the two women found wonderful 
voice and spirit. ‘“‘At seven? Impossible! ”’ 
both craning their throats athim. ‘‘ Who ever 
heard of a girl dressing for her wedding in 
an hour—less, even? ’’ 

Neale looked sheepish, but he had no time 
to enjoy the accompanying sensations. Mrs. 
Basford was drawing him exigently aside. 

** My son,’’ she began, ‘‘ I don’t mind ask- 
ing you outright ——’’ 

Heavenly powers! with that countenance 
anything might be coming! ‘*‘ What are the 
chances ——”’ 

Of his life, was she going to demand? 

‘* Of a’’— she tiptoes to whisper the word 
softly in his ear—‘‘ warm—bath?”’ 

At that plain, homely syllable Neale’s 
countenance was a_ study. Relief was 
depicted on it, mingled with despair. 

He beckoned desperately to Dan. 

** Sally has a tub—but—water!”’ 

The only water to be had in Babbidge in 
quantity larger than a quart pitcher was that 
moment bubbling peacefully out of the earth, 
a quarter of a mile up the gulch. 

Dan fled like a man distraught. Over 
yonder in the dying daylight he saw the little 
church getting up its festive illumination, 
glowing with every lamp—except the one at 
Sally’s—that Babbidge possessed, and with 
candles to boot. Already the boys were filing 
silently in. He rushed upon the solemn 
queue. There was a muttered oration, and a 
minute later no end of .buckets and pitchers, 
yes, and the ubiquitous tin can of every 
degree, were to be seen on the trail to the 
spring. 

Meanwhile, at Sally’s, fresh fuel had been 
stuffed into the great range. 

It was a long wait in the little lighted 
church, and in Sally’s own bedroom, into 
whose pitchy darkness Neale and Dan had 
been thrust. 

In the big main room of the restaurant 
adjoining that stuffy bedroom a great stillness 
was punctuated by intermittent murmurs and 
swift footsteps. A crack of light under the 
door sometimes showed a passing shadow. 

‘* What fools we were, Dan, never to think 
of this!’’ said Neale. And Dan meekly 
allowed himself to be included in that terse 
summarizing of the situation. 

Was it to be all his share in his friend’s 
great happiness? 

No, not all. The door, so long watched, 
suddenly flashed open. It was Mrs. Basford, 
saying in a voice of triumph, ‘‘ Ready, 
Neale!’’ and then, when Neale stood up, 
**Come in and see her!’’ 


ar 


Dan, too, stood up, but no one said to him, 
“Come in!’’ However, the door was not 
shut. 

Dan stared, and a strange confusion worked 
in him, Where was the sad-eyed little wisp 
of a creature he might have carried on an 
arm? 

Fresh as Diana, radiant as a rose in the 
dew, that neutral-tinted, dusty hair showing 
its true gold—one dazzle; the supple waist, 
the poise of a goddess newly aware of her 
divinity —trailing in rich brocade— was this 
Janet Basford? 

Sally stood by staring, too, hands on hips, 
tears, swollen to a size to fit so vast a counte- 
nance, rolling unchecked down her cheeks. 
It was at the sight of so much loveliness. 
But Sally was not a woman of tears. She 
was a woman of action. Besides, a sensation 
never reaches its utmost possibilities until it 
is shared. 

The mine owners now arriving the wedding 
party talked over the order of march. While 
the others were thus engaged Sally whipped 
out of the back door of the restaurant and 
across to the crowded church. Her entrance 
caused some hundreds of heads to jerk 
around as one. 

**She’s coming, boys!’’ she cried in a 
huge, husky whisper, and suddenly throw- 
ing up her long arms she flapped them with 
an inimitable gesture as if she would add: 
** Prepare your eyes to behold the beauty and 
the glory! ’’ 

With which silent rapture of praise, in lieu 
of any organ-peal, the bride came in leaning 
on Dan Haste’s arm. 

Her radiance flooded every heart. 
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ACE POWDER 


“An Exquisite . 
Toilet Necessity” 


Freshens, clears, beautifies the com- 

plexion. Restores and preserves its 

natural softness and purity. For over 

thirty years the Standard Toilet Powder. 
Avoid all substitutes. 


LPL OL OLA OOOO 





Flesh, White, Pink, Cream Tints 
50 Cents per Box 
DRUGGISTS OR BY MAIL 











BEN. LEVY & CO., French Perfumers 
125 Kingston Street, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 











respect. 


and will fit perfectly. 


on request. Write for it. 


style desired and send to us 
color wanted. 
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F THE NEW TD GORED 


Straight Front Corset * 


Here illustrated, is an ideal garment in every 
With it stylish dressers can obtain the 
correct straight front effect, without sacrificing 
ease and comfort, as it is carefully designed 


Other popular styles in G-D Corsets are 
fully illustrated and described in our new 
corset catalog just issued. We send it free 


G-D Corsets are sold by leading dealers at popular 
prices, ranging from one dollar to two dollars per 
pair. If your dealer cannot supply you, select the 
stating size and 


7” GAGE-DOWNS COMPANY, Chicago 







Style 238, /uill 
a gored, bias 
seams, straight 


Jvont. Price J 











$+ 00. Black and colors only 





No. 4— Price $1.98 





SEND NO MONEY IN ADVANCE 


No. 4—Short back Sailor of white mixed fancy braid, partly faced 
in white shell braid. The trimmings are a garland of white asters 
encircling crown and corded drape of rose pink taffeta, fastened in 
front with long steel buckle; side bandeau of black velvet. Value 


d hat on pancake style — made over 
wire frame; white tucked mousseline brim; soft straw braid crown 
slightly bell; simple draped trimming of mais and white liberty satin 
is stylishly arranged on edge of brim extending entirely around it; 
black velvet bandean., Value $6.00. Black and colors only 62.98 

Hither hat sent to your nearest express office; examine it, try it on, 
an if satisfactory pay agent price advertised and express charges ; 
if not return at our expense. A fancy mirror on easel will accompany 
the hat, so that you can see how it looks on you. If you keep the hat 
we make you a present of the mirror. Write for free catalogue of 
Millinery, Shoes, Corsets, Gloves and ladies’ ready-to-wear garments. 

CHICAGO MAIL ORDER AND MILLINERY COMPANY 

49-51 and 53 E. Jackson Boulevard, 


No. & — Low-crowned, side-tilte 


$1.98 





Chieago, Il. 











‘*Standard of Highest Merit’’ 


Pinos 


THE NEW SCALE Fischer yields a wonderfully 
pure quality of ‘Tone, combined with great power 
and durability; it stamps the Fischer Piano with 
an individuality that no other Piano possesses. 


= Over 
110,000 
Sold 


BY OUR NEW METHOD of Easy Payments 
every home is at once enabled to possess and 
enjoy a High-Grade Piano. Pianos delivered to 
all parts of the United States. Write for catalogue, 
terms and all particulars. 


J. & C. FISCHER 


33 Union Square — West, New York, N. Y. 


Years 


Established 

















Send ten cents to-day for three 
months’ trial subscription to 


THE 
AMERICAN Boy 


32 to 40 page (beautifully illus- 
trated) practical magazine for 
Boys. Departments: ShortStories, 
Successful Boys, What Boys are 
doing, Talkson Business for Boys, 
Boys as money-makers and 
money-savers. The boy in the 
office, store, factory, home, 
church and school, Games and 
Sport, The Boy's Library, The 
Boy Journalist, Printer, Collect- 

M. ditor. or — (stamps, coins, curios, etc.), 
Photographer, Mechanic, Artisan, Urator and Delater, Turning 
Points in a Boy’s Life, American History by Months, Boys in 
the Animal Kingdom, Science, Travel. Represents the Order of 
the American Boy, the biggest and best organization of boys in 
America, teaching patriotism, good government and good 
morals. Interesting, instructive, pure, elevating, inspiring, just 
the thing for your boy. 90,000 subseribers In its first year. 
$1.00 a year. 


SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO., 214 Majestic Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 

















small your pro- 
spective painting | 
may be, you should 
know about 


PATTON’S| 
pioSe PAINTS 


The paint that is guaranteed five 
years, but outlives the guarantee. 
Free book about paints and painting, 
color combinations, etc., free on request. 
PATTON PAINT COMPANY 
P. 0. Drawer 15, Milwaukee, Wis. 





Only Practical Appliance For 
Scientific Use of Water 


Invigorates the body, restores muscular energy 
and lung capacity, and prevents colds. Showers 
the entire body at once. Will not wet or dis 

arrange the hair. Can be used anywhere. 
Price $4, express prepaid east of Mississippi 
River. Write for Dr. Melchers’ book, contain 

ing instructive and detailed information on the 
use of water; mailed free. 


THE MEILINK MFG. CO., Dept. L, Toledo, Ohio 
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A 
Kitchen Piano 


‘* Everything at her fingers’ ends.’’ 
Nothing to walk or long for. Sugar, flour, salt, 
spices, milk, eggs and molasses in this self-cleaning 
cabinet. We make nine different kinds of kitchen 
cabinets, shown in our new catalogue, free. 


Hoosier Mfg. Co., 14 Adams St., New Castle, Ind. 








Attractive 
Mantels 


At more attract- 
ive prices. 


A Sample: 


$ 00: factory 
27 for this 

“outfit as 

shown, Con 
sists of mantel in 
quartered oak or 
birch, any finish, 
m best enameled tile 
: hearth and facing, 
and our celebrated 
20-inch Faultless grate, in best plated finish, with 
summer front. Mantel is 6 feet 10 inches high, 
5 feet wide, and 18x40 French Beveled 
Mirror. Our new 64-page catalogue, 10x14 
inches, showing more than 50 designs on which 
we pay the freight, sent free, if you mention the 
number of mantels. you will and 
ready to buy. 


KING MANTEL COMPANY 
629 Gay Street, 
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Knoxville, Tenn. 


SHADE ROLLERS 
wm TACKS 


TO FASTEN ON 
THE SHADE ARE 
A SOURCE OF 
EVERLASTING 
TROUBLE 

























Save 
time, worry 
and expense by 
using the 


IMPROVED 
Hartshorn Shade Roller 


No Tacks Required to Fasten the Shade 


When buying shade rollers insist on getting the 
genuine Hartshorn, and 
look on label for auto- 
graph signature of 


WOOD ROLLERS TIN ROLLERS 




















GROCERS EVERYWHERE: 











KITCHEN 
UTENSILS & 


Having this Trade-Mark 3 £ { rt 
une 


ARE SAFE 
no 


For proof that NO POISON 
ND FORK OUK BOOKLET (Free) 


= found in the coating, SE 

SARE” why only “Agate Nickel-Steel Ware” IS 

= : ie, and why either ARSENIC, AN’TIMONY 

nM D is found in the goods of seventeen other 
anufacturers of enameled w are. 


“ LALANCE & GROSJEAN MFG. COMPANY 
NEW YORK BOSTON 
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EVERYTHING ABOUT 
THE HOUSE 


EXCEPT COOKING 














= 
BY MARIA PARLOA 


inguirers must give their names and addresses. 
All correspondents who inclose stamps or ad- 
dressed stamped envelopes will be answered by mail. 


Silk Spotted in Laundering. The reason the pongee 


| not wiped perfectly dry. 


dress was spotted was that you allowed it to dry and 
then sprinkled it. 


Blue Stains, when caused by household bluing, may 
be removed with alcohol. Wood alcohol, which is 
inexpensive, will answer for this purpose. 


Varnish on Fabrics may be removed by alcohol, but 
glue cannot be. In an item in this department in the 
March issue glue was inadvertently mentioned when 
varnish was really meant. 


Uses for Old Linen. Soft old linen is almost inval- 
uable for the final polishing of furniture. It is also 
good for polishing silver, brass and other metals. If 
not so worn as to shed lint it will polish glass. 


Rust on Cooking Utensils. The cause of rust and 
a rough surface on cooking utensils is that they are 
Wash the articles in hot 
soapy water, rinse in very hot water and rub dry 
with a clean towel. Keep special towels for this 
purpose. Wash and dry them every day. 


Sealing Letters. The reason envelopes so often 
fail to stick is that after the gummed edge is wet it 
is at once pressed on the dry paper, which absorbs 
the moisture, not leaving enough to soften the gum. 
If you will wet the gummed edge of the envelope 
and let it rest for a few seconds before closing the 
letter you will experience no more trouble. 


Loosened Blocks in Tiled Linoleum. There is no 
reason why, with proper care, every block in a piece 


| of linoleum should not remain in its place until the 


linoleum is worn out. A quantity of water must 
have been used upon it, causing the glue that holds 
the blocks together to soften. Linoleum should be 
cleaned with a wet cloth and rubbed dry with one of 
flannel. 


Cotton for Bandages. It has been found that linen, 
more than cotton, absorbs the albuminous serum in 
burns and skin diseases of a moist character, thus 
keeping the surface dry and causing pain, It also 
absorbs the fatty substances used in dressings and 
thus prevents their action on the skin. The cheap 
cheesecloth, which physicians and surgeons use, 
costs three dollars for a piece of one hundred yards, 
Its small cost makes it possible to burn all bandages 
after once using. 


To Clean Highly Polished Furniture. The simplest 
method is to go over the surface with a cloth wet 
with paraffine oil and let it rest for an hour or more. 
This will soften the dirt and will fill any scratches 
with oil, thus preventing the water from reaching 
the wood. After the dirt is softened wash the sur- 
face with a soft cloth, with soap and water, using 
Castile or some other mild white soap; rub very dry 
and then wipe with a soft cloth wet with turpentine 
and paraffine oil. Let this rest for a short time, then 
polish with a soft cloth. When a surface is much 
marred or extremely dirty it will be well to omit the 
washing and clean the surface with powdered rotten- 
stone and oil. Wipe clean and finish with the par- 
affine oil and turpentine. 


Laundering Lace Curtains. Shake all the dust from 
the curtains and put them to soak in plenty of cold 
water, changing the water several times in the first 
six hours. Have a tubful of strong soapsuds to 
which has been added two tablespoonfuls of borax 
dissolved in boiling water. Squeeze the water from 
the curtains and put them in the suds. Let them 
soak for twelve hours, then squeeze and sop them 
gently, pressing out the water. Put them into 
another suds and repeat the squeezing and sopping. 
Next press out the suds and put fhem into a@ clean 
tub; cover them with boiling water and let them stand 
for an hour, then rinse in two clean waters. Fold 
them carefully and run through the wringer. Starch 








| them and put them in frames, or if you have no | 


frames tack sheets on the carpet and stretch the 
curtains on these. Failing carpet or frame, put two 
mattresses together and pin sheets tightly on them, 
pinning the curtains on them. In whatever man- 
ner the curtains are dried be sure to have them 
stretched perfectly straight and every point held in 
place by a pin. Do not starch them too stiff; use 
about a cupful of starchto a gallon of water for lace, 
scrim, etc. Coarse lace requires a little 
stiffening. 


more 


Naming Country Homes. When about to name a 


| country place there are several things that must be 


CHICAGO | 


BABY’S HEALTH WARDROBE | 


infant’s long. or 9% Complete outfit, 30 cut patterns 
sealed 25 oe’ Winte short clothes, full directions, 
tion New Mate ints to Expectant Mothers and descrip- 
MRs, y ty ‘tternity Nightgown free with patterns. 

- J. BRIDE, P. o, Box 1265, BOSTON, Maas. 
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considered: the location, style of house, whether 
the name is to be descriptive of the house itself or 


its surroundings, or if it is to express a sentiment. If 


a sentiment it should be something that the occupants 
shall try to live up to. A plain, stately mansion 
should have a dignified name, while a small or ornate 
house may have a simple or fanciful name. 
name refers to location or some special thing in land, 
water or vegetation, the name should be true to the 
conditions. This must be the case no matter what 
the language used. I give two lists that may be sug- 
gestive to those looking for names for country homes. 

ENGLISH NAMES: Shadyside, South Side, 
Sunnyside, Wetside, Broad Acres, Hill Crest, 
Overlook, Clear View, Brightside, ‘he Opening, ‘The 
Pines, Pine Forest, The Lookout, Hillside, The 
Grange, Ingleside, ‘The Bluffs, Water Spirit, Merestead, 
Riverside, The Ripples, The Spray, Brookside. 
“Croft” (small field or farm), prefix a descriptive 
word, such as Elm, Willow, Briar, etc. “ Wold” 
(gently sloping land), prefix the name of the principal 
vegetation, as Cypress Wold. 

INDIAN NAMES AND ‘THEIR MEANINGS: Dosyowa, 
The Place of Basswood; Onannoguska, Shagbark 
Hickory; Dedyonawa’h, The Ripple; Nanyion- 
yahaok, Narrow Point; Heyoutgathwathah, Pictur- 
esque Place; Kenjockety, Meyond the Multitude; 
Deostehgaa, A Rocky Shore; Oatka, The Opening; 
Utowanna, Big Waves; ‘tawarloondah, Hill of the 
Storms; Nodoneyo, Hill of the Wind Spirit; 
Yunasasah, Place of Pebbles; Astenrogen, Place of 


Rocks; Onehda, Hemlocks; ‘Tarrajorhies, Hill of 
Health; Ogerwatokee, Butternut Place; Jonodok, 
Shallow Water; Ohnatotoonk, Among the Pines; 
Karyahnkoo, Resting Place; Orequehsahheed, A 
Grassy Place; Wiltenagemota, Council ‘Tree; 
Alkamkarten, Smooth Water; Alepconck, Place of 
Elms; Ekwabite, The Sentinel; Mudwayaushka, 
Sound of the Waves on the Shore; Neenavbaig, 
Water Spirit; Tawassagunskee, Lookout Hill; 


Skaghneghtada, Beyond the Openings. 


If the | 
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Read the directions on the 
all the help from GOLD 
better than ammonia and soda and much easier to use. House 
work is hard work without GOLD DUST. 
Made only by 

THE N. K, FAIRBANK COMPANY 

Philadelphia 
Also manufacturers of FAIRY SOAP 
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Washing Powder 
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that you can have. It is 


St. Louis Boston Montreal 














We are prepared to 








place 
organ 
every 


a high-grade 
or piano in 
home in the 


Sovetey FREE fora 


ear. 





1e details of 


this unique offer we 
will forward to you on 
application. Itis anoffer 
made by no other music 









house in 


this country. 


It is made because we 
have so great faith inthe “es. 







wonderful 


worth of the 


Cornish pianos and organs » 






that we know 


they will make 


friends and keep friends for 







you should write us at once, 
Nomatter whether you want 


eutendruieeneners® wenndecener® 
these famous instruments. If me 2 
you are interested in music, 
Lon 


to purchase 


an instrument 


outright or on easy terms, 


we can 
wishes. 





meet your 
In any cause, 


send for the informa- 









tion. 


cost you 


It will only 

the 

price o 
postage. 





AN ORGAN IN EVERY HOME 
FREE FOR 


A YEAR 


The financial responsi- 
bility of the firm making 
this offer is above ques- 
tion. Over a quarter of 
a million sati custom - 
ers is a sufficient recom- 
mendation of the generous 
treatment that has been the 
basis of the biggest success 
ever made in the piano and 
organ business. Weown 
one of the largest facto- 
ries in the world devot 
exclusively to the manu- 
facture of musical instru- 
ments. This business we 
have builtup by dealingdirect 
with customers, giving them 
all the profits that usually go 
to the dealer. 
FRE To those who write us,a 
superb souvenir cata- 
logue including reproduction in 
re ae of famous painting. Also 
details of special fier whereby 
you can @et a plano or organ 
absolutely without cost, 
Write for it t-day. 
CORNISH & CO, 
Washington 














This offer is made to convince you that we 
make the finest Toilet Paper in the world. 





For 
One 
Year 








Toilet 
Paper 


For 
One 
Dollar 











of the finest Satin 


This is the celebrated ‘*A. P. W. BRAND,” made 


rolls, sufficient for the average family for one 
year, sent charges prepaid to any point in the 
United States we can reach by express. 


Tissue. A case of 3000-sheet 





* More than I expected” 
“ Verfeetly satisfactory” 


“ Rest I ever wed” 
* Glad to recommend it” 











Send for our booklet; it will 
tell you about an Albany 
manufacture known and sold 
all over the civilized world. 


A. P. W. Paper Co. 


34 Colonie St., Albany, N.Y. 











**CLINGFAST”’ 


Warranted Pure Gum, 


Right Size, Right Shape. 

Suall hole, easily made larger. 

Simple, easily turned to cleanse. 
to catch secretion. 

Baby cannot pull It od. 

Outlasts 3 ordinary nipples. 

Same price as cheaply-made, adulter- 

ated nipples —5 cts. each, or 0 cts. doz. 

At druggists’, or from us, postpaid. 

The Gotham Co., 82 Warren St., New York 


No Ribs 


NIPPLE 





|7th 


year 












Send for 
PHILADELPHIA 


1033, 1043 Spring Garden St. & 517 N. 11th St., Vhiladelphia 
Established 17 years. 

EDWIN S. JOHNSTON, Founder and President, who cured 

himself after stammering 40 years. 


DONOT STAMMER 


YOU CAN BE CURED 


new 67-page book to the 
INSTITUTE FOR STAMMERERS 
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There is no pleasure equal to 
that attending 


CYCLING 


No cycling so comfortable as 
when your mount 
is a new 


MONARCH 


BICYCLE 
Chainless or Chain Model 


“Ride a Monarch and keep in 
front.” 


— 


bl 
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Catalogue free 
from Monarch dealers everywhere 


MONARCH SALES DEPT. 
CHICAGO 














CRACKS IN FLOORS 
ee ae Yeunciean er aD 


, 

CREVICE FILLER is the only perfect 
remedy. A Paste, easily 
applied, elastic, adhesive, 
and non-shrinkable, Dirt 
and moth proof. Cost 
about léec. persq. ft. 5 ibs. 
will treat an averse» 
room. Price 20c. per Ib. 

State the kind and con- 
dition of wood when or- 
dering, and full instruc- : 
tions will be given. Is = 

also the best filler for open-grained woods. 


GRIPPIN MFG. CO., Thirteenth Avenue, Newark, New York 


(luclose stamp for booklet.) 
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FEATHERSTONE 
BICYCLES. 


In the new 
Featherstone 
Bicycle 

we have introduced 

more new ideas and 

features than have 
ever before been at- 
tempted by a manu- 
facturer in a single 
season. Study our 
Catalog, then buy. 











That are comfortable, because of the many 
positions easily had on our cart only. 
customer says: “It just fits the Baby.” 
Write for our catalog. Price, $4.95 and up. 
Freight prepaid cast of Mississippi River 
(points west equalized). Buying from us 
means best carts and a saving in price. 
Direct from Factory. 
MARQUA CARRIAGE & TOY COMPANY 
Dept. A, CINCINNATI, O. 








HEALTH AND PLEASURE 


attending the use of the bicy- 
cle can only be appreciated 
by those who have tried it. 


Barnes Bicycles 
“White Flyers ’’ 


are not only very attractive wheels, 

but the best of everything is used 

in their construction to make them 

all that perfect bicycles should be. 
Barnes Catalog free from Barnes 

dealers or from us, by mail. 

Monarch Sales Department, Chicago 

NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 














Write for “MODERN HOMES" fo-day. All books different. 
One for $1.00; two for $1.50; all three books for $2.00. Sen« 50 cts. 
extra with book order and receive “ American Builder and Deco- 
rator,” monthly, for one year; regular price $1.00. Ad/ full of | 
d suggestions. Show many different plans, all kinds of houses. 
house distinctive features perfect plans exterior views 

and ideas of exquisite inside effects, with exact cost. We prepare 


special plans for any kind of a !milding. Send us your ideas. 

The Century Architectural Co., 812 Am. Trust Bldg., Cleveland, 0. 

1112 Park Bidg., Pittsburg, Pa, 512 Carleton Bidg., St. Louis, Mo, 
and how 


ONEY IN BEES 2% 


is told in GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE, 
a handsome, illustrated semi-monthly magazine, 
employing the best experts on the subject Sample 
and valuable book on Bees and Bee Keepers’ Supplies free to all 
who mention this magazine. THE A. 1. ROOT CO., Medina, 0. 
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Late-Flowering Plants. The Aster, the Stock and 
the Pansy are the best late-blooming plants. On this 
account there should always be a good many of 
them in all gardens. The new Comet and Branching 
Asters are splendid varieties—quite as lovely as 
Chrysanthemums and much easier to grow. The 
Stock is in its glory after early frosts come. 


Carnations. I would not advise attempting to 
carry these plants over for a second season’s flower- 
ing in the house. I would put the old plants in the 
garden, where I would let them bloom all they felt 
inclined to. Their flowers will be found very useful 
in summer bouquets, or for personal adornment. In 
the fall, get young, strong, field-grown plants from 
the florists, for flowering in the house in winter. 


Preparing Beds for Flowers. It is important that 
the soil of one’s flower-beds should be properly 
prepared for the reception of seeds. It should be 
worked over until it is fine and mellow, and made 
rich enough to support a strong and vigorous growth 
of whatever is sown in it. Keep turning and stirring 
it until it is as fine and mellow as it is possible to 
make it. Incorporate the fertilizer used with it 
thoroughly. Manures not well worked into the soil 
are likely to bring about a “‘spotty’’ development 
which is far from satisfactory. 


Fertilizers for Flowers. Those persons living in the 
country usually depend upon the barnyard for their 
fertilizer. Barnyard soil is good if well rotted, 
though it is open to one serious objection: that of 
introducing the seeds of weeds. These, however, 
may be kept down by careful weeding. Fresh 
manures are never advisable, That from the cow- 
yard is best where home-furnished manures are 
depended upon. Those living in city or village will 


| do well to depend upon bonemeal or some of the 





commercial fertilizers which are on sale at all places 
where agricultural goods are kept. These vary so 
in strength that it is advisable to ascertain from the 
party of whom you buy the proper quantity to use. 
Give him, as nearly as you can, the size of your 
garden, and he will be able to figure out quite 
accurately the amount of fertilizer that you should 
apply to it. 


Watering Plants. If a ‘dry spell’’ comes on early 
in the season—as it is quite likely to—prevent it 
from doing damage to your plants by the daily use of 
the watering-pot. Those having the facilities afforded 
by connection with a system of water-works can use 
the hose instead, thus greatly simplifying matters 
and saving a good deal of labor. But the woman 
who really loves flowers will be willing to take the 
trouble of keeping her plants healthy and vigorous 
at a time of drought by using the watering-pot 
among them once or twice a day if necessary. Do 
not begin to do this if you cannot keep it up as long 
as necessary. Evening is the best time to apply 
water, as it has a chance to soak into the soil before 
the sun gets at it to cause evaporation. Do not be 
satisfiel with simply moistening the surface. That 
amounts to little. Enough must be given to pene- 
trate the soil where the roots are. 


Dahlias. No garden can be considered complete 
nowadays unless it contains a collection of these 
flowers. The newer kinds bloom in midsummer 
and are in all ways more desirable than the old, 
large, very double sorts, whose chief merit is rich- 
ness of color. To grow these plants well —and, of 
course, the amateur gardener who. grows flowers 
because of love for them will not be satisfied to grow 
them in any other way—you must give them a rich, 
deep soil, and keep it moist at all times.” In this way 
you can have fine flowers and a great many of them. 
By covering the plants when the September frosts 
are here they can be kept from injury and the season 
of bloom extended for weeks—until the coming of 
really cold weather, in fact. Dahlias, like Pansies, 
are at their best when .cool: fall weather comes. 
These plants are extremely useful for cutting, as they 
last for days. For magnificence of color they are at 
the very head of the list. 


Transplanting. As far as possible sow your plants 
where they are to remain. But generally it will be 
found necessary to thin out seedlings. Do not do 
this until they are large enough to transplant safely. 
This will be, as a general thing, when they have 
made their second leaves. Choose a cloudy day for 
moving them. Lift them in such a manner as to 
disturb their roots as little as possible. Have the 
bed ready for them and get them into the soil as 
soon as you can. Press. the soil firmly about their 
roots and then give them a good watering. It is well 
to provide something for shade in case of sunny 
weather, as they ought not to be allowed to wilt. 
Then sticks may be set up in triangular shape and 
pieces of newspaper fastened to them in such a way 
that the sun may be kept from them without exclud- 
ing air by leaving the space at the north side open. 
A few pins will hold the paper in place as long as it 
isneeded. Never use flower-pots, boxes or anything 
of that kind to cover your newly-set plants. They 
need all the fresh air they can get at this trying 
period of their existence. 


Weeding and Hoeing. You cannot have fine flowers 
if weeds are allowed to grow among them. Begin 
to pull weeds as soon as you can distinguish them 
from the flowering plants. If you begin early in the 
season and do this part of the work thoroughly it is 
an easy matter to keep them down, but if you neglect 
it at the proper time and let them get the start of you, 
you will find it a difficult matter to obtain control of 
them. For use between rows you will find the weed- 
ing tools sold by florists and seedsmen very useful. 
These lighten the labor of weed-pulling and greatly 
expedite it, and they do good service in stirring the 
surface of the soil. Do not fail to use the hoe among 
the larger plants. Some hesitate to do this if the 
season is a dry one, fearing it will allow the plants to 
dry out more rapidly than they would do if the soil 
about them were not stirred. This is a mistake. 
soil kept light and open takes in all the moisture 
from dews and light showers, while a crusted soil 
fails to absorbany. The farmer understands the 
benefit which his corn derives from an open, porous 
soil, and keeps the cultivator going in the dryest 
weather. It should be the same in the garden—the 
hoe taking the place of the cultivator. 


: Always beats ooeeing no other grass takes the 





YOU can eat “‘ anything,’’ can you! 


don’t look out. 


5 Ae Pook U-Betce 


Some day it will be different if you 


Lots of people have talked about “‘ ostrich digestions,’’ 


then found out that it pays to ‘‘ eat with reason.’’ 
As long as you can get an easily digested food that is appetizingly delicious, 
and strengthens your constitution, why not eat it? 
Pettijohn’s Breakfast Food is good to eat—good for the overworked digestive 


organs — good for the underworked muscles — good for the health. 


At all Grocers’. 
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Preserve and make like uew shoes 
that have been considerably worn. 
They keep leather soft and pliable, and 
give a lustrous polish that will hold 
through damp and dust. 
THe Four KINps: 
VICI LEATHER DRESSING — 
Softens and polishes. 
VICI FRICTION POLISH — 
Preserves and gives lustre. 
VICI PASTE POLISH — 
Brings the finished gloss. 
VICI COMBINATION — 
For convenience. Dressing 
and paste. 
The Vici Products are 
made only by 


ROBERT H. FORRDERER 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


For Sale 


hy 
All Dealers 


Horseshoe 
Trade- Mark 
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a * Sleeper” 


We furnish you 
this handsome 
because it can 
Baby Carriage; fully equipped; with sateen parasol. 
handsomely woven; perfect gear of best quality spring steel; triple-plated Bessemer steel axles and 
rubber-tired wheels — positively the best combination baby carriage and go-cart on the market to-day. 
Money refunded if not perfectly satisfactory 
the Go-cart, send $1.00 with your order and we shall send C, O. D. for the balance. 
the prices we quote in our advertisements include a full set of first-class, high-grade rubber tires, with- 
out which no baby carriage or go-cart is worthy of consideration. 
Catalog, illustrating full line, from $3 upwards. 


CASH BUYERS’ UNION (Inc.) 


REGULAR DIRECT FACTORY PRICE 
“Pullman Sleeper ” Go-Cart 


by an 


called 
9 * Pull- 
instantaneous patent adjustment be turned into 
Made of the best quality reed, 


in every respect on arrival. If you prefer to examine 


DON’T FORGET 
Send for free Baby Carriage and Go-cart 


Best quality, lowest prices, prompt service. 
CHICAGO 


164 W. Van Buren St. 
Dept. J-3, 





Kentucky Blue Grass 


Is just what every one wants in the front lawn. 
lace of 
a green lawn grown from pure Blue Grass Seed, direct 
from the heart of the ideal Blue Grass Country of 
America. Nocheap lawn seed mixed with our product. 
A tria! package guaranteed to germinate and Grow 
Green Grass, sent express prepaid, any part of America, 
on receipt of price. 50c. package sows 2500 square 
feet, $1.00 package sows 5500 square feet. 


KENTUCKY SEED COMPANY, Box 421, Paris, Ky. 





KEITH PUBLISHING CO., 314 Lum. Ex., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Our latest books of plans, giving views, sizes, costs, etc., are: 








100 Stadiesof Sum.Cot’gs.81.00 | 184 C'st’'g 81600 to $2000, $1.00 








66 Brick & Comb’n Houses,1.00 | 150 2000 to $2500, 1.00 
17 Praetieable Stables, 50e | 142 * 2500 to 82000, 1.00 
20 Double Houses, Flats, &e., 506 138 “ 2000 to 84000, 1.00 
58 Cottages, less than $800, 50¢ 116 “ $4000 ard up'd, 1.00 
G1 Costing $800 te $1200, 50e | 17 Model Schesihouses, . 1.00 
S60 81200 te $1600, b0e | 30 Modern Churches, . . 2.00 


KEITH’S A magazine devoted to the Home — Its Building — | 


10 new designs of | 


Economics —Social Life. 
moderate cost homes monthly, and a wealth of information on 
decorating, furnishing; Saale - Macks; the Kitchen, Table; 
Home Grounds, etc. 10e Copy — All News-Stands. PerYear, $1.00, 


Rider Agents Wanted 


One in each town to ride and exhibit 
sample 1901 Bicycle. Best makes 


1901 Models, $10 to $18 
99 & '00 Models, high grade, $7 to $12 


500 Second-hand Wheels 


All makes and models, good as new, @8 to 

» Great Factory Clearing Sale at 
half factory cost. We shif anywhere 
on approval and ten days’ trial without a 
cent in advance. 

EARN A BICYCLE distributing 
Catalogues for us. We have a wonderful 
proposition to Agents for 1901. IWVrite at 
once for our Bargain List and Special 


Offer. Address Dept. 129 M 
CHICAGO 


MEAD CYCLE COMPANY, 
Studied’ at home. PIANO, ORGAN, 
VIOLIN, GUITAR, BANJO 
and MANDOLIN, with great- FREE 
est success, Write to-day for full information 


Address Dept. A, U. 8, SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 154-158 5th Ave., New York 

























32-page booklet b .J.H. Kellogg, 
Ae how. Price 5 eonle. ontains very 

Valuable Information, Menus, and Recipes. 
GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO., 
310 W. Main St., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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COMFORT 


CHAIR %300 


Automatically Adjusts to any 
Position — Lasts a Lifetime. 


For sale at Furniture, Hardware and General 
Stores, or sent direct to you upon receipt of price, 
$3.50, you pay freight; or we will prepay freight 
in U.S., east of Rocky Mountains, north of North 
Carolina and New Mexico, upon receipt of $4.00. 

Our Booklet, “GOLF-CROQUET,” tells how 
to play the new game on any small lawn. 
Sent FREE for your best dealer's name. 


HAGGARD & MARCUSSON CO. 
408 S. Canal Street, Chicago 


1x Cl Ve- 














THE “‘JEWEL”’ 
Invisible Skirt and 
Shirt-Waist Supporter. 


Supports skirt and adjusts shirt- 
waist. Simplest and best ever 
invented. Works perfectly. No 
pins or teeth. Sample, or agent's 
demonstrator, 25c. prepaid. 
Agents wanted everywhere. 
Good territory open. Other big 
sellers. 

H. E. PATTERSON & €O., 
326 Lakeside Building, Chicago 
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STAMMERERS 


CASPAR C. GARRIGUES (ex-Associate Partner in the Phila ict 
phia Institute for Stammerers), NOW PRESIDENT OF THE PENN- 
SYLVANIA INSTITUTE, stammered about sixteen years. He has 
assisted hundreds to a cure. Endorsed by Prof. Louis Lewis 
25 years instructor in Girard College, Philadelphia. Write for &) 
particulars to N. W. Corner 40th and Brown Sts., Philadelphia, !'*. 
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AUTOMATIC 


Wickless, Valveless, Blue Flame 
Oilstove 


"a waa 





No. 3 High Junior, Price, $13.50 
Height, 27 in. Top,16x85% in. Three Powerful Burners. 
styles and sizes from one to four burners 


Other 
; prices, $5.00 to $16.50. 


Many Thousands are in Satisfactory Use 
Ask Your Dealer About Them 


Or write us for our booklet of * tested testimonials’ and FREE 
catalog of AUTOMATIC and other Blue Flame Cookers and story 
booklet. Freight prepaid within limits. If your Oil stove (any 
make) is unsatisfactory, we might arrange an exchange. 
CENTRAL OIL AND GAS STOVE CoO., 
210 School Street, Gardner, Mass., U.S. A. 
Ot! Stoves of Every Description. 











BETTER HEALTH CLEAR BRAIN 
GOOD DIGESTION HAPPIER LIVES 


- are some of the fruits of cycling, P 
of contact with Nature by com- 
fortable, pleasant means. 


Accurately Built Tribune Wheels 


have a wide reputation as easy runners —they 
are perfectly reliable. Interesting catalog free 
of Tribune dealers, or by mail. 

















FEATHERSTONE SALES DEPARTMENT rie 
“new vonK KHicace SAN FRANCISCO 














"TO introduce the high stand- 

ard of the American 
School of Correspondence the 
‘Trustees have voted to award 
a limited number of 


FREE 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


In Electrical, Mechanical and 
Steam Engineering ; also 
Mechanical Drawing 


An unprecedented opportunity ‘for 


private instruction in Mathematics, 
the Natural Sciences,etc.,under able 
instructors. Prospectus on request. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF 
CORRESPONDENCE 


Chartered by the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts), 


Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 





$1.00 xe PLAN BOOK Fe 20c 


i. Fifty Artistic Homes 


Equal to any, better than most 
dollar books. Just out. Price 
$1.00; to introduce, 2@e, post 
paid, with special plan offer. 
Stamps taken. 


ASSOCIATED ARCHITECTS 
220 Broadway, New York 









A New Idea in Trunks 


The STALLMAN DRESSER TRUNK 


'S constructed on new principles. 
Drawers instead « 


# trays. A place 
for everyt thing ind everything in its 
place. The tom as accessible 

5 the top Defies the b aggaye 
masher. Costs no more than a goo d 
Box trunk Sent ( O.D., with privi- 
lege of examination, Se nd 2-cent 
Stamp for illustrated ¢ italogue. 


F. A, STALLMAN 


41 West Spring Street, Columbus, 0. 





Breeders of 






Pure SUNNYSIDE 
Shetland Shetland 


Pony Farm 


Beautiful and intelligent little 
pets for children constantly on hand 
and for sale. Correspondence solic- 
ited. Write for handsomely illus- 
trated pony catalogue to 
MILNE BROS. 
600 Eighth St., Monmouth, Tl. 
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RINGER 


of BRAND 





luquirers 


must give their names and addresses. 
All correspondents who inclose stamps or ad- 
dressed stamped envelopes will be answered by mail. 


Pansies. If early flowers are desired I would 
advise you to purchase plants from the florists, who 
can send them to you in bloom, thus enabling you to 
make sure of getting just the color you want if you 
have any preference in this respect. You can sow 
seed to furnish plants for late fall flowering, as your 
early-flowering plants will probably exhaust them- 
selves during the summer months. Give the Pansy 
bed a shelter from the hot, midday sun if possible, 
but let it be an airy place. 


Plants for Edging. 


Large beds require some small, 
low-growing, 


compact plant as a border. There 
are several that are satisfactory for this purpose. 
Among the flowering plants best suited to the use of 
the amateur are Candytuft, white and red; Sweet 
Alyssum, white; and Lobelia, blue, and blue and white. 
Among “foliage’’ plants the best are Coleus, red 
and yellow; Alternanthera, red, pink and green; 
Achyranthes, red and maroon; Centaurea, gray, and 
Pyrethrum Golden Feather, yellow. Also Madame 
Salleroi Geranium, pale green and white. 


Rudbeckias. There are other varieties than 
** Golden Glow,”’ which are desirable for the garden. 
One of these is &. triloba, a single variety, growing 
to a height of two and three feet, with a correspond- 
ing spread of branches. This is literally covered 
with bloom for at least three months. I know of 
no plant which makes a stronger show of color. It is 
of a rich yellow, with a brown cone in the centre. 
It is excellent for cuttings, as it lasts for days. 
Large masses of it produce a most brilliant color 
effect in the garden. It ought to be extensively 
grown. 


The Gladiolus is to the summer garden what the 
Geranium is to the winter garden, It is of the easiest 
possible culture. It blooms with a certainty which 
endears it to the heart of the woman who knows 
what it is to be disappointed in her flowers, and in 
richness and variety of coloring it is one of the very 
best plants. Plant the bulbs from the first to the 
middle of May, in a rich, mellow soil. Set them 
about six inches below the surface. I would advise 
planting from six to ten in a group, as the effect is 
much finer than when they are planted singly. Set 
a stake in the centre of the group at planting time. 
Later fasten some stiff wire to it in a sort of crinkled, 
circular form, a foot or eighteen inches from the 
ground, and when the flower stalks appear tie them 
in among the crinkles of the wire. Let these crinkles 
be uneven and informal, that all primness in the 
appearance of the fastened stalk may be avoided. 


Sowing Seed. Have the surface of the soil as fine 
as it can be made before any seed is sown in it. 
Very fine seed can be scattered over it without any 
covering. Simply press the soil down with a smooth 
board. ‘This will imbed the seed in the soil, which 
will be compacted sufficiently about it by the pressure 
of the board. If dry weather comes on after seed 
sowing it will be well to shower the ground thor- 
oughly every morning. If the weather is very dry 
give another showering at night. Unless this is done 
fine seeds often fail to germinate. Larger seeds 
should be scattered on the surface and have fine soil 
sifted over them to the depth of a sixteenth of an 
inch. After covering them in this manner press the 
soil down, as already advised. This prevents too 
rapid evaporation of moisture. If a furrow is made 
in the soil and seed is sown in it, and the soil thrown 
up in making the furrow is drawn back to cover the 
seed, some will be covered so deeply that it will fail 
to grow. Surface sowing is the best for all seed, 
and a sifted covering the most advisable for seed of 
ordinary size. 


Plants for Cutting. Every garden ought to have 
its corner from which to gather flowers for gifts to 
one’s friends, and for use in the house and for per- 
sonal adornment. In such a place one cau sow the 
odds and ends of seed left after sowing the garden 
beds, and seedlings may be transplanted to it at 
thinning-out time. Here cuttings from the window- 
garden may be put out to root, and they will flower 
in due season, thus helping to furnish a greater 
variety than annuals alone will be able to give. Such 
a “‘cut-and-come-again’’ corner is often the most 
delightful part of the garden. Among the desirable 
plants for it which cannot be obtained from seed are 
Heliotropes, Carnations and Tea Roses. I would 
advise every woman who loves choice flowers to 
invest a litthe money in each of these. They will 
bloom throughout the season and afford a vast 
amount of pleasure at small expense. Old plants of 
Carnations are more desirable than young ones. 
Those you have wintered in the house may be used 
here to good advantage and new ones grown on for 
next season’s use. Heliotrope is easily grown from 
cuttings. Tea Roses costing from five to ten cents a 
plant will soon grow to flowering size. 


Tuberoses. These lovely and fragrant 
ought to be more extensively grown. They are of 
easy culture. They can be grown in the garden beds 
during the summer and potted in the fall if one does 
not care to give attention to pot-plants, but I find it 
most satisfactory to keep them in pots throughout 
the season, as this avoids the risk of injury in trans- 
planting. In the southern parts of the Northern 
States they need not be taken from the garden, If a 
cold night comes wrap them in paper or throw a 
sheet about them, first setting a stout stake to sus- 
tain its weight. Farther north the risk of injury 
from frost is greater, and in order to enable them to 
perfect their flowers before cold weather comes to 
stay it will be necessary to lift the plants from the 
garden beds. If your plants are kept in pots the 
labor of transplanting is avoided. All you have to 
do, when a cold night comes, is to remove your 
plants to a sheltered place. In growing this flower 
give it a rich, sandy soil, a moderate amovut of water 
and plenty of sunshine. Bulbs which have once 
flowered are worthless thereafter, except for the prop- 
agation of the plant; therefore be sure to plant roots 
which have not given a crop of flowers. For autumn 
decorations of the house and greenhouse there are few 
more desirable plants. The flowers last a long time, 
are very beautiful, and have the rich, heavy odor 
peculiar to many Southern flowers. The only objec- 
tion that can be urged against the plant is that the 
odor of the flowers is almost too powerful for a 
room in a private house. 
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AORSE SH 
WRINGERS 


Every One-Warranted 


The Good of a 
Wringer is in 
the Rubber of 
its Rolls 


Have soft, elastic rolls of the finest Para 


Horseshoe Brand Wr ingers rubber, which wring the thick and thin 


parts of the clothes equally dry, and do not break the buttons. They wear longer, 
wring drier and work better than any other wringer made. 


THE PATENT IMPROVED GUIDE BOARD 


Spreads the clothes evenly and does away with hand spreading. Our name is on 
every roll and every wringer has the Horseshoe Guarantee attached. 


Sold Everywhere. Millions in Use. 
Our clever book, ‘‘THE WRING OF SENSE,” and attractive novelty, “IT’S ALL IN 
THE RUBBER,” free on postal request. Address 


Dept. 1, THE AMERICAN WRINGER COMPANY, 99 Chambers Street, New York 
















































Don’t 
Stand over a 
Red Hot Stove 


Don’t make yourself and your house un- 
comfortable this summer with a stove that 
radiates the heat. Get a Detroit Jewel Gas 

Range and enjoy the comfort of a range that 
concentrates heat—does the cooking without 
heating the house— cooks and then cools—and 
keeps the cook cool. The 


DETROIT JEWEL p45 


Is always cool 


It is the greatest promoter of kitchen comfort—she 
greatest saver of kitchen labor; it does anything that a 
coal range can do, and it is more economical. 



















** Cooking by Gas," a valu- 
able manual for house- 
keepers; contains about 20u 


new and original cooking 
recipes written especially for 
this poet by Marion Harland, 
Mrs. J. Lincola, Mrs. Heien 
ad Ed M. L.. Clarke, E. M. 
Colling and others; sent free. 
Mention THE LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL. 


DETROIT 
STOVE WORKS 
Detroit, Mich. 
Chicago, 

Til. 























Under our plan of selling carriages, buggies and harness, you get 
the profits. The jobber and retailer are cut out. By dealing direct 
with our factory, you pay only the cost of making with a moderate 

profit added; and you take your choice from the biggest stock ond 
fullest assortment. Our plan of 








Insures satisfaction — your money back if 
you are dissatisfied. Our complete illus- J 
trated catalogue, showing many styles of 
high-grade vehicles, harness, robes, Ss Lore ° 
detailed descriptions of each, mailed free. TRI Sy 
THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE & HARNESS CO. 7 \S 
P. 0. Bex 772, Columbus, 0. No. 2000, | Seat Surrey. Price 988.70, 







blankets and horse equipments, with 
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But to quickly advertise them 
we will send one pair only at 
$4.75, C. 0. D., and you 7 
thoroughly examine them be- 
fore you advance a cent. WE 
PAY EXPRESS ONLY when 
cash accompanies order. Send 
order at once, size, and 
we will forward a pair of the 
best and most durable tires 


We qualify women 
at home, to take well- 
paid positions as Stenogra- 
phers and Book-keepers. Ke- 
quires spare time only. Also 
courses in Ornamental Design 
and Teaching. Write for “ How 





THEY SAVE YOU 
TIME, ero 








Cen CATALOGUE 
Women Can Learn to . 
* Yarn.” Free, CHICAGO ILL. 
OR. RANDOLPH 
| BFIETH AVE 





will start you in the 


POULTRY 


Two Dollars © rou: 


Now is the time of year to begin. Write us about it. 


Interwational Guvugminen Schools 
Box 831, Seranton, Pa. 














WHITE LEGHORN POULTRY-YARDS, WATERVILLE, N.Y. 


DO Write for our new illus- 

STAMMER [iissj28 
YOU Origin and Treatment of 
Stammering.” Sent FREE to any person who stammers, with full 
particulars regarding treatment, for 6c. in stamps, to cover postage. 


The Lewis School for Stammerers, 40 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mick. 








/LLUSTDATING 


TAUGHT By 
CORRESPONDENCE _ 


> 
so ~ Sketching, Designing, etc. Best 
Prepares quickly for Paying Work. Personal Instruction and 
uidance. Adapted to all. Students enthusiastic. Easy terms. 
Toonent and Most Practical School. Incorporated. 
NATIONAL SCHOOL a ILLUSTRATING 


fei sods. 








LAWN PAR CEMETERIES 

















Write for particulars. 86 N. Penn St., Indianapolis, U.S. A. 
This beautiful magazine de- 
voted entirely to cats is meet- 


Th CA 
ing with great success. Printed 


on very heavy onainaled book paper. Pro- 
fusely illus- trated. 
Big S JOURNAL wise 8 
tone en gravin 
each month. Finest paper of its kind in the w it 
Entertaining for clfiidren. §1 a year. Sample 1c. 
CAT JOURNAL, Box P, Palmyra, N. Y. 





are 
HARTMAN STEEL -ROD hag =* FE 
Strong, serviceable and lasts ind mailed free. 
HARTMAN MPG. CO., Box 61, Eilweea Clty, Pa. 
Or Room 21, 809 Broadway, New York City 



























Inguirers must give their names and addresses. 
Correspondents inclosing stamps or addressed 
stamped envelopes will be answered by mail 
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Boston Brown Bread is an admirable bread to eat 
at least once a week. 


Calves’ Liver is rather digestible, but I would 
not call it a desirable food, as it is the internal organ 
of an animal. 


Buttermilk is probably a good food, although it is 
a disputed question at present as to whether or not 
it should be taken in large quantities by those who 
suffer from rheumatism. 


Food Value of Eggs. Eggs are frequently spoken 
of as a perfect or typical food; but, while they are 
for the chick, they are not for the mammals, as they 
contain too little of the carbohydrates. Taken with 
white bread, in which carbohydrates predominate, 
they make a perfect food. 


Charcoal as Fuel. Charcoal is an exceedingly 
good fuel, but must have an apparatus especially 
adapted for its use. Remember that imperfect com- 
bustion gives off carbon monoxid, which is a deadly 
poison ; being odorless, makes it very dangerous. In 
apparatus constructed for proper burning it is a most 
admirable fuel. 


To Pan Chicken. Cut the chicken up as for 
fricassee. Put it into an ordinary baking-pan; dust 
with pepper, partly cover with water and place it 
in a very hot oven. Baste frequently. When it is 
half done add a teaspoonful of salt. When quite 
done, dish and serve with a brown sauce made from 
the water in the pan and browned flour. 


Bird Supper. At a bird supper one really needs 
very little but the birds. Have a clear soup first; 
follow this by a sweetbread or an oyster patty, and 
then the birds, which may be broiled or cooked in the 
oven and served on squares of mush. Then have an 
orange salad made from chipped or picked oranges 
on lettuce leaves, and covered with French dressing. 


Spice Cake. The receipt to which you refer should 
be as thick almost as bread dough, otherwise it will 
fall just as yours did, as you take it from the oven. 
The receipt calls for pastry flour; you probably were 
using bread flour. I know the receipt is correct, as 
{1 have made it many hundreds of times without a 
single failure. Try agaiu, and be sure to follow the 
receipt exactly. 


The Breast of Chicken. To pan the breast of 
chicken, simply cut the breast from the chicken 
aud put into a pie-dish ; add a little water and cook 
in the oven until brown. Have ready a rim of rice 
around your dish and put the breast right in the mid- 
die of this rice. Rub together half a tablespoonful of 
butter and half a tablespoonful of flour; add to the 
water in the pie-dish, of which you should have 
half a cupful. When boiling add a few drops of 
kitchen bouquet and pour it over the chicken. 


Creamed Chicken or creamed sweetbreads may 
take the place of creamed oysters, and are really 
more wholesome and more easily procured. Parboil 
the sweetbreads aud pick them apart; to each pair 
allow one can of mushrooms washed and chopped 


fine. Stir these into a pint of cream sauce. Where | 


chicken is used, to each three pounds of chicken that 
has been carefully boiled and cut into dice allowa 
can of mushrooms and a pint of cream sauce. You 
may mix the sweetbreads, the mushrooms and the 
chicken. Upon several occasions | have mixed 
peas with the chicken and then used a pint anda 
half of cream sauce. Serve in bouché moulds or 
Paper cases. 


White Cake. Beat to a cream half a cupful 
(quarter of a pound) of butter; add gradually one 


cupful (half a pound) of granulated sugar. Measure | 


half a pint of water and a pint and a quarter of 
pastry flour, and sift it three times with two rounding 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder. Beat the wiiites of 
five eggs to a stiff froth. Then add half of the 
water and half of the flour; beat thoroughly. Then 
add the remaining half of the water and then the 
flour, and half of the whites of eggs. Beat hard for 
five minutes. Then fold in the remaining half of 
the eggs; mix thoroughly, but do not beat. Bake in 
a loaf-cake pan or in three layers, This cake may 
be baked in layers and put together with chocolate 
or fruit filling, or soft icing with nuts. 


All Fruits May be Canned without sugar after the 
following method: Fill the jars with fruit, then pour 
in as much water as they will hold; adjust the rub- 


bers; lay the lids carefully on top without fastening | 


them down; stand the jars in a wash-boiler, the bot- 


tom of which has been protected with a rack; sur- | 


round them with cold water; put the lid on the 
boiler; bring to boiling point and boil strawberries, 
blackberries, raspberries and currants for twenty 
minutes ; cherries, for three-quarters of an hour; pine- 


apple, for half an hour; peaches and pears, for half | 


an hour, Strawberries and raspberries are better 
without water. Fill the jars with fruit, bring them 
to boiling point, and when the fruit shrinks or settles 
you may fill two jars from a third; put them back in 
the boiler; cook for five or ten minutes longer and 
then fasten on the lids. Seal the jars. Lift the jars 
oue at a time and screw on the lids without lifting 
them. Wipe the jars, put them into a cool place out 
of the draught. Next morning give each lid a turn 
and put the jars in a dark, cool place for safe keeping. 


Vegetable Bills-of-Fare. Here aretwo suggestions : 


Tomato Soup, Crofitons 
Deviled Macaroni 
Bean Croquettes, Cream Sauce 
Baked Potatoes 
Lettuce Salad with French Dressing | 


Wafers Cream Cheese 


Baked Apples | 


a 





Cream of Pea Soup, Crofitons 
Boiled Cauliflower with Cocoanut Sauce | 
Tomatoes stuffed with Bread and Nuts 
Potato Puff 
Brown Bread 
Cheese Soufflé Wafers 


Coffee 
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“New York, March 4, 1901. 


Messrs. Armour & Company, 
Chicago. 
Gentlemen: 
After careful consideration, I have 
decided to include in my list of supplies your 
Extract of Beef, Soluble Beef and Beef Extract and 
Vegetable Tablets, for use in connection with this expe- 
dition, and you will please enter my order for the same 
as per my specifications of this date. 
Very truly yours, 





: Fo supplies for this expedi€fon have been subjected to the most rigid examination. 


Everything must be of the best, for not only the life of the men but the success of 
the expedition depends largely upon good, wholesome food. The selection of 


ARMOUR'S 
Extract of Beef 


‘in preference to all other brands is emphatic evidence of its superiority. 


The BEST Extract of the BEST Beef 


for making Soups and Beef Tea and for all culinary purposes. 
ARMOUR’S SOLUBLE BEEF 


is a specially prepared food for invalids and convalescents, highly nutritious. 


ARMOUR’S BEEF EXTRACT @ VEGETABLE TABLETS 


(Concentrated Beef Extract and Vegetables.) A day's rations may be carried in the vest pocket. 
Sold by all Druggists and Grocers 


ARMOUR AND COMPANY - CHICAGO 






































Mrs.Rorer'’s 
Answers 














Inguirers must give their names and addresses. 
Correspondents inclosing stamps or addressed 
stamped envelopes will be answered by mail 


Honey. All sweets taken in excessive quantities 
are injurious. Honey is an admirable sweet if taken 
once in a while with moderation. 


Grape Jelly. Sugar crystals forming in grape 
jelly indicate that you have added more sugar than 
was necessary for the formation of the jelly, and that 
the surplus simply crystallized. 


Cake Making. There is not much art in cake 
making. If you follow the rules carefully you will suc- 
ceed. One thing you must do, and that is beat the 
batter well, and use pastry flour. Bread flour will 
always make cake, as you say, heavy and breadlike, 
unless you use a large quantity of baking powder. 


Cream Filling. The filling to which you refer was 
made from whipped cream thickened slightly with 
gelatine. Whip the cream to a stiff froth; sprinkle 
it over with sugar and add to each pint of cream 
about two tablespoonfuls of gelatine that has been 
covered with half a cupful of cold water, and put 
over hot water to dissolve. 


Orange Icing. To make orange icing, put into a 
bowl half a pound of confectioners’ sugar, sifted ; 
add the grated yellow rind of an orange; mix thor- 
oughly. Add a tablespoonful of boiling water and 
sufficient orange juice (about three tablespoonfuls) to 
moisten the sugar. Spread this over the cake 
quickly and allow it to harden. 


Flat Dutch Bread. Mix together in a bow! some 
coarse rye, coarse wheat and barley meal; add suf- 
ficient water to make a hard dough; kuead this until 
elastic ; beat it and pound it well. Roll it out into 
sheets an eighth of an inch thick; cut the size of a 
dinner-plate and bake thoroughly in a moderate 
oven. If well baked they will keep a long time. 


Cream Sauce. To make cream sauce, rub together 
a rounding tablespoonful of butter and one of flour; 
add half a pint of cold milk; stir carefully over the 
fire until it reaches the boiling point and is smooth 
and thick; add half a teaspoonful of salt, a dash of 
pepper. Three times this quantity of sauce will be 
enough for one chicken, a can of peas and a can of 
mushrooms. 


Soufflé Potatoes. For this dish you will have to 
buy the imported potatoes. Peel and square the 
potatoes, then cut them into slices as for Saratoga 
chips. Dry them. Put them into your frying-basket 
and plunge them into a frying-kettle where the fat is 
only medium hot; lift them up and down several 
times, then plunge them into a kettle of very hot fat, 
then back into the other fat, then into the hot fat to 
finish. ‘This is rather difficult to do. 


Quantity of Coffee. Fora family of three, who use 
coffee only in the morning, a pound should last two 
weeks. That is allowing one cupful for each person, 
and as you say you want it weak. ‘To make coffee 
as I should like to drink it myself I should have it 
finely ground and I should use two ounces for three 
cupfuls —that would be four rounding tablespoonfuls. 
If the coffee is powdered one-half the quantity will 
be necessary. If it is made by boiling you will have 
to use more. My allowance was for percolation only. 


Soft icing. Boil together a pound of sugar and a 
gill of water until the mixture spins a heavy thread; 
pour slowly while hot into the well-beaten whites of 
two eggs, beating all the while. Stand the bowl ina 
pan of cold water, and beat until thick. This may 
be used as an icing or as a filling. Sliced bananas 
may be mixed with it by putting a layer of filling on 
the top of the cake, then a layer of sliced bananas and 
another layer of filling, and then another cake. Or 
you may add to it two ounces of chocolate and a tea- 
spoonful of vanilla. Or you may add to it half a pint 


| of mixed nuts, or half a cupful of finely chopped nuts. 


Salt-Rising Bread. ‘The lightness of salt-rising 
bread is due to the wild yeast plants floating in the 
air. The bacteria working on the putrefactive matter 
give off the usual odor. The lightness is due to the 
amount of bacteria and yeast that fall into the mix- 
ture. The reason why your salt-rising bread is some- 
times not light is because of the lack of these mate- 
rials. Salt-rising bread is not a good form of bread. It 
is objectionable even after being thoroughly baked; 
one has a horror of its conditions. On dusty days, 
and in kitchens where there are carpets, you will find 
it is much more easily made than in a room that has 
been thoroughly and carefully cleaned and is free 
from these floating particles. 


Fish Supper. This is a good menu: 


Oyster Cocktails 
Smelts with Sauce Tartare 
Fillet of Fish with Potato Balls 
and Sauce Hollandaise 
Cucumber Salad 
Broiled Chicken, Cream Sauce, and Peas | 
Wafers Cheese } 
Coffee 


Refreshments for Occasions. At a morning meet- 
ing of a club where refreshments are served they 
should be exceedingly light: a cup of coffee or choco- 
late and a wafer, or a cup of tea and a wafer, or a 
cup of bouillon and a wafer—nothing more. In 
warm weather one might serve a cup of lemon punch 


| or orange putich without anything else. 


At afternoon meetings, where refreshments are 
served between four and five o'clock, they should be 
very light, as heavy refreshments spoil the appetite 
for dinner and upset the digestive routine of the 
individual, consequently I would advise serving 
much the same as in the morning. 

Where refreshments are served between six and 
seven o'clock they would be of a heavier character: 
one warm dish, such as creamed oysters, a chicken 
salad witb bread and butter sandwiches, and coffee ; 
then lemon jelly with whipped cream or fruit, or ice 
cream and lemon jelly. 

For evening collations for small affairs this same 
menu might be repeated. But for elaborate functions 
boned birds, boned chicken, boned turkey are sightly 
and elegant dishes, and may be served with a mayon- 
naise of celery, fancy sandwiches of nuts or chopped 
meats, coffees, ices and ice creams, and light cakes. 
Tomato jelly, moulded over night in large moul!s or in 
individual moulds, served on lettuce leaves with mav- 
onnaise dressing, is exceedingly nice to pass with 
cold tongue, or tongue in jelly, or cold duck oF 
cold turkey. 
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Baker's Chocolate 


APare 
Nutritious Delicious 


flesh-forming beverage 
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POPULAR STRAIGHT-FRONT SUMMER CORSETS 
DOROTHY SULTANA CZARINA 
Fancy Summer Net. Fancy Summer Net ; extra quality. Ratiste ; extra quality, 
Short, Low Rust, Medium, low Bust, Medium, Low Bust, 
Gured Design. Gored Design, 


White, 61.00. White, 61.50, White, 1.00. 
THE WARNER BROS. COMPANY 
207 Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 526 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Gored De 


Ask your merchant for booklet 
634 Broadway, New York 
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F ALL THE AGENCIES which human 
ingenuity has yet discovered or devised 
for the amusement and benefit of mankind, 

there is none so practical, so fascinating and so 
accessible as the BICYCLE, 


Cleveland 
Bicycles 


Are strong illustrations of the above statement. 
Nowhere in their whole make-up is one feature 
made at the expense of another. They are per- 
fect examples—light enough, strong enough, 
swift enough, normally constructed — perfect 
examples, 





The details are in our Catalogue, or any Cleve- 
land agent will show you — either method Free. 


CLEVELAND SALES DEPARTMENT 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 


Western Office, Blackhawk Street and Cherry Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Among bife’s Pleasures 
What pleasure is greater,more exhilarating, more healthful 
than horse-back riding! It does for the body all that free 
motion in open air can do; add to it anutritious diet of 


Cream of Wheat: | 
and the health conditions are perfect. The phosphates in 
the hard Northern Wheat fromwhich Creamof Wheat is made 
afford the’ stimulus and nerve force necessary to intense 
enjoyment or sustained mental labor and stores up vi- 
tality for the brain needs of the busy. 

Mt your grocer has Cream of Wheat he has our Views of Northwestern OL 4 OF WHEA T @ 


scenery tine gravures 3x17 Inches handsonely mounted With each purchase 
oforeem of Urea? youcon select a picture -they are without printed matter. MINNEAPOLLS, MINN. 
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The new summer model of the “W. B. Erect Form” is now in the stores. It's a gem! Made of 
the strongest and coolest and lightest of materials. Has a clock-spring front steel. Each pair is 
hip gored, bias cut and in accord with the new waists, which show a lower effect than heretofore. 


The Erect Form is hygienic. It throws all the pressure of lacing on the hips and back muscles, and 
eases the strain on the sensitive parts of the body. 


“Erect Form 703” is made of lisle net, trimmed at top $I 00 
with lace and baby ribbon. Sizes 18 to 30. Price . fine, light-weight batiste. Similar trimming. Price 
“Erect Form 961” is the same shape as our famous 959 Improved.” “Erect Form 965” is for petite women. Fits close at the waist and 


Made of the lightest French batiste. In white only. $2 00 accentuates the figure. Of imported white batiste. $I 75 
Daintily trimmed with lace and baby ribbon. Price . Trimmed at top with lace and baby ribbon. Price ° 


“Erect Form 903” is a summer model for fully developed figures. It is very short from waist $2 50) 
up and reaches down long over the hips. Made of white batiste. Price. . 


“Erect Form 705” is the same shape as 703, but is made of $I 00 





The Shirt-Waist corset never had a peer in popularity. It fits any figure. “The Shirt-Waist” absolutely does away 
with all ungainly ridges at bust and shoulder blades, and rounds off the figure in lines of exquisite symmetry. 
“Shirt -Waist 115” is made of the lightest and toughest French 


batiste. Trimmed top and bottom with lace 
baby ribbon. White only. Price 


“Shirt -Waist 116” is the same shape, but the material is of strong 
and French lisle net, as light as gossamer and of un- 
. $1.00 usual sturdiness. Price . $1.00 
“W. B. Empire Model 127” is a beautiful little girdle corset made of the lightest and strongest batiste. 
Defines the waist line sharply, and gives perfect freedom to the hips and bust. For small $I 00 
women and growing girls. In white, pink and blue. Sizes 18 to 24. Price ' , e 
Your dealer has all these corsets on sale. 


. 


If you cannot get the W. B. Corset where you live, mention your dealer’s name and forward money direct to us, and we will see that you 
are supplied. For safety sake send registered letter or money order. 


CAUTION.—All genuine ‘‘W. B. Erect Form’’ and ‘‘Shirt-Waist’’ Corsets are so stamped. All others are substitutes 


A little book on ‘* The Proper 


racing and Wesring of Conse” WEINGARTEN BROS., Dept. 2, 377-379 Broadway, New York, ‘“Cirses in the World 


Corsets in the World 




















